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THE  PERFECTION  OF  SCRIPTURE* 

In  the  nineteenth  Psalm  and  the  seventh  verse,  David  says, 
The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul.  These 
words  do  not  only  assert  a fact,  but  record  a personal  exper- 
ience. That  is  to  say  David  found  in  the  law  of  God  a quality 
which  he  termed  perfection,  and  he  also  found  that  this  law 
of  God  in  virtue  of  this  quality  converted,  restored,  refreshed 
the  soul.  In  all  ages  of  the  church  the  called  of  God  have  had 
a similar  experience ; in  particular  our  noble  forefathers,  the 
Reformers,  had  it;  and  let  it  be  our  prayer  that  now  and  all 
through  this  seminary  year  the  perfect  Word  of  God  may 
convert  our  souls. 

As  you  well  know  our  predecessors  developed  the  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scripture,  theirs  and  ours,  out  of  the  controversy 
with  Rome.  Each  side  agreed  that  Scripture  was  divinely 
inspired  and  therefore  authoritative.  But  there  was  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  relation  of  Holy  Scripture  to  the  Church. 
Rome  exalted  the  Church  above  the  Bible;  the  Reformers 
exalted  the  Bible  above  the  Church.  Like  all  theological  dif- 
ferences the  controversy  was  soon  found  to  reach  farther  and 
deeper  than  most  had  imagined  it  would  do.  Each  side  was 
compelled  to  define  carefully  its  terms  and  to  state  clearly  its 
reasons.  Rome  formulated  its  doctrine  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Church;  the  Reformers  formulated  their  doctrine  of  the 
properties  of  Scripture.  These  latter  were  earnestly  discussed 
and  variously  enumerated,  but  after  a while  opinion  was 
unanimous  that  the  sacred  writings  possessed  at  least  these 
four  properties : Authority,  Necessity,  Perspicuity,  and  Per- 
fection. Perfection  is  the  topic  of  our  discourse. 


* An  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September  16,  1925. 
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The  perfection  of  Holy  Scripture  was  from  the  start  a 
polemic  doctrine,  and  it  still  is.  It  is  not  part,  that  is  to  say,  of 
that  department  of  theology,  so  popular  at  present,  of  which 
the  task  is  to  discover  and  hold  fast  Christian  agreements. 
Nor  is  it  part  of  that  other  discipline  to  which  is  commended 
the  defence  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  it  belongs  to  the  theol- 
ogy that  urges  Christian  truth  when,  as  the  Apostle  wrote 
concerning  Ephesus,  “a  great  door  and  effectual  is  opened, 
and  there  are  many  adversaries.”  This  was  the  condition  of 
affairs  four  centuries  ago,  and  the  Reformers  met  it  not  by  re- 
treat and  digging  in  for  an  indefinite  period  of  defensive 
resistance,  still  less  by  crying  peace,  peace,  when  there  was 
no  peace,  but  all  aglow  as  they  were  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
newly  recovered  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation,  they 
urged  the  truth  vigorously  on  their  opponents.  In  particular 
they  found  in  Romanism,  Humanism,  and  Mysticism,  a 
triple  antagonism  to  the  doctrine  of  the  perfection  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  Roman  Church  in  council  April  8,  1546,  in  the  little 
Tyrolese  town  of  Trent,  decreed  that  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  and  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  must  be  received 
and  venerated  with  an  equal  affection  of  piety  and  reverence. 
But  this  obviously  implies  the  imperfection  of  the  Scripture, 
since  a perfect  writing  would  not  require  supplementing  from 
what  had  been  delivered  orally  to  the  fathers  and  by  them 
bequeathed  to  their  ecclasiastical  posterity. 

Humanism  was  many  sided,  but  in  all  its  phases  it  doubted 
the  alleged  perfection  of  Scripture,  and  sought  the  satisfac- 
tion of  its  religious  needs  so  far  as  it  was  conscious  of  them 
in  something  else.  Thus  the  Cardinal,  Nicholas  of  Cusa, 
sought  in  human  reason  for  the  one  and  perfect  thing.  The 
Pope,  Leo  X.,  and  Bembo,  his  secretary,  preferred,  like  the 
bishop  who  in  Browning’s  poem  is  described  as  ordering  his 
tomb  at  St.  Praxed’s  church,  the  perfect  letters  and  religion 
of  classic  antiquity  to  the  imperfect  Vulgate  and  faith  in 
the  carpenter  of  Nazareth.  The  philosopher  Giordano  Bruno 
found  perfection  in  the  universal  world-form,  and  the  World- 
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Soul  or  God  which  all  should  love  and  honor.  The  scholar 
Erasmus  believed  that  perfection  was  in  Christ  alone;  not 
however  the  atoning  Christ  of  the  Biblical  record,  but  Christ 
reconstructed  by  reason  and  accepted  as  the  examplar  of  the 
moral  ideal. 

Mysticism  has  always  been  a tangled  skein  difficult  to 
unravel,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  a representative  com- 
petent to  speak  for  all.  Listen,  nevertheless,  to  Kaspar 
Schwenckfeld  who  spoke  somewhat  as  follows : 

The  holy  men  of  God,  who  were  impelled  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
speak  and  to  write,  were  unable  to  put  into  sermons  or  scriptures  so  as 
to  impart  to  others  the  gift  of  power  they  felt  active  in  their  own  hearts. 
Scripture  therefore  cannot  arouse  spiritual  life  in  any  man — it  merely 
implies  that  there  is  such  a life,  and  explains  that  it  itself  cannot  bring 
the  Spirit  to  any  man,  but  contrariwise  the  man  must  bring  the  Spirit 
to  it.  The  divine  light  must  be  brought,  therefore,  to  the  Scripture;  the 
Spirit  must  be  added  to  the  letter;  the  truth  to  the  picture;  the  master 
to  his  work. 

What  Schwenckfeld  meant  was  not  what  Calvinists  be- 
lieve concerning  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
Scripture,  but  an  inner  revelation  of  truth  to  the  pious  heart, 
which  logically  implied  the  superfluity  of  Scripture  save  as 
a norm  of  what  such  experiences  should  be.  Hence  for  the 
Mystic  perfection  is  primarily  a property  of  these  individual 
impartations,  not  of  anything  objective,  of  which  indeed  he 
has  no  need,  since 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast. 

May  sit  i’  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 

In  active  opposition  to  all  these  additions  and  subtractions 
Protestants  generally  upheld  their  faith  in  Scriptural  perfec- 
tion. In  the  Schmalkald  Articles  drawn  up  by  Martin  Luther 
in  1536  we  read  : 

Articles  of  faith  are  not  to  be  derived  from  the  words  and  deeds  of 
the  fathers.  Our  rule  is  that  the  Word  of  God  makes  the  articles  of  faith, 
and  outside  of  that  Word  no  one ; no,  not  even  an  angel. 

This  statement  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Rome,  but  the  Cal- 
vinists so  put  their  faith  as  to  repudiate  all  opposing  views. 
In  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  we  have : 
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We  believe  and  confess  that  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  holy 
prophets  and  apostles  of  each  Testament  are  the  very  word  of  God 
Himself,  and  that  they  have  sufficient  authority,  not  from  men,  but  in 
themselves.  . . . And  in  this  Holy  Scripture  the  Church  of  Christ 
universal  has  a complete  e.xplanation  of  all  things  that  belong  to  saving 
faith  and  to  the  righteous  life  that  pleases  God.  . . . 

But  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  creed  of  our  own 
church,  contains  what  may  justly  be  termed  the  classical 
declaration  of  the  perfection  of  Holy  Scripture : 

The  whole  counsel  of  God  concerning  all  things  necessary  for  his  own 
glory,  man’s  salvation,  faith  and  life,  is  either  expressly  set  down  in 
Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  may  be  deduced  from 
Scripture ; unto  which  nothing  at  any  time  is  to  be  added  whether  by  new 
revelations  of  the  Spirit  or  traditions  of  men. 

These  enunciations  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  either  in 
clarity  or  vigor,  and  yet  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal churches  they  were  rejected  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the 
church,  the  reason,  and  the  heart.  This  rejection  is  persistent, 
and  today  it  apparently  is  on  the  increase  even  among  those 
who  in  other  respects  claim  to  accept  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation. 

“What  then  is  Scripture,”  asked  Auguste  Sabatier,  “and 
what  honor  belongs  to  it?  It  is  not  the  mistress  of  true  Chris- 
tianity, but  it  is  its  servant.  The  servant  need  not  be  perfect; 
it  suffices  that  she  be  faithful.  ...  So  far  from  being  per- 
fect, this  servant  contains  error,  forgetfulness,  imperfec- 
tions, and  additions.” 

In  similar  fashion  Professor  Durant  Drake  argues  in  his 
lx)ok  on  the  Problems  of  Religion  that  the  old  view  of  the 
Bible  is  impossible.  The  traditional  belief  as  to  the  authorship 
of  many  of  the  Bible  books  is  mistaken.  The  traditions  in- 
corporated in  the  Bible  are  filled  with  inconsistencies,  many 
of  them  are  obviously  untrue,  and  they  abound  in  gross  and 
immoral  ideas.  Professor  Drake  could  scarcely  believe  in  the 
perfection  of  Scripture  as  the  Reformers  held  it,  and  yet  he 
is  unwilling  that  he  should  abandon  the  Bible.  Let  us  read 
it,  he  exhorts,  as  we  would  read  any  other  book,  passing 
lightly  over  the  unhelpful  parts,  and  dwelling  on  what  is  true 
and  elevating. 
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To  the  same  purport  Professor  A.  C.  Knudson  discusses 
in  his  Present  Tendencies  in  Religious  Thought  the  problem 
of  Biblical  authority.  He  knows  that  the  Reformers  looked 
upon  Holy  Scripture  as  a perfect  message  from  God  to  man ; 
that  they  held  every  word  of  it  to  be  divinely  inspired,  and 
that  they  labored  to  interpret  it  in  the  literal  sense  intended  by 
its  ultimate  author  the  Holy  Ghost.  But,  continues  this  writer, 
no  one  of  these  convictions  can  be  shared  by  the  modern  man. 
He  knows  that  the  science  of  the  Bible  is  impossible,  and  that 
its  morality  is  crude.  Its  history  is  far  from  infallible;  its 
anthropomorphic  view  of  God  is  low  and  savage;  to  believe 
that  it  is  verbally  inspired  is  childish ; to  interpret  it  literally 
is  absurd.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  sense  if  at  all  perfection 
could  be  predicated  of  a volume  such  as  Professor  Knudson 
thinks  our  Bible  is.  And  yet — strange  inconsistency — he, 
like  Professor  Drake,  advises  strongly  against  our  discarding 
the  old  book. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Fosdick — to  cite  a final  example  of  present 
views — in  The  Modern  Use  of  the  Bible  informs  us  that  he 
sees  in  the  Scripture  the  record  of  an  amazing  spiritual  de- 
velopment that  culminated  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  story 
is  entrancing  and  instructive,  but  in  it  as  presented,  and  even 
in  the  teachings  and  life  of  Christ  as  they  have  come  down 
to  us  are  many  things  which  the  modern  man  must  reject, 
while  great  sections  of  Scripture  are  directly  untrue.  Dr. 
Fosdick  is  one  of  the  foremost  exemplars  of  the  art  so  assid- 
uously cultivated  in  present  day  Protestantism  of  using 
evangelical  terms  to  convey  non-evangelical  meanings,  but 
he  has  never,  so  far  as  I know,  indicated  how  the  old  doctrine 
of  perfection  can  hold  its  place  in  the  modern  use  of  the 
Bible. 

In  the  presence  of  such  apparently  well  reasoned  and 
openly  aggressive  disbelief,  it  might  seem  that  the  doctrine 
we  are  now  considering  might  rather  be  allowed  to  join  the 
silent  shades  in  that  increasingly  populous  limbo  to  which  the 
modern  man  consigns  the  aged  members  of  the  family  of 
faith  as  they  die  each  after  each  within  his  soul.  I cannot 
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agree  with  this  proposal.  When  falsehood  masquerades  in  the 
robes  of  truth,  he  who  exposes  the  deception  benefits  the 
world;  but  he  who  in  honest  mistake  or  intentional  deceit 
persuades  men  that  truth  is  falsehood  brings  ruin  on  his 
hearers  and  on  himself.  Therefore  any  man  who  no  matter 
how  feebly  endeavors  to  frustrate  this  latter  attempt,  aids 

the  Powers  that  tend  the  soul, 

To  help  it  from  the  death  that  cannot  die. 

Examine  then,  if  you  please,  once  again  this  doctrine  of 
the  perfection  of  Scripture,  and  in  order  that  our  inquir}' 
may  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner,  let  us  understand  at  the 
outset  certain  vital  differences  of  view  as  to  what  the  Bible 
is  and  how  it  came  to  be.  What  is  the  Bible?  “A  selection 
from  the  surviving  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
early  Christians,”  answers  one.  “A  literary  medley  of  very 
uneven  value,  quite  clumsily  pieced  together,”  says  another. 
“Records  of  how  one  of  the  numerous  peoples  of  the  earth 
struggled  up  from  animism  to  a religion  now  held  nominally 
by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  West,”  is  a third  answer.  But 
the  Reformers  and  those  who  hold  with  them  assert  that  it  is 
the  Word  of  God  that  shows  men  what  they  are  to  believe 
concerning  God  and  what  duty  they  are  to  do  in  order  to 
please  him.  How  did  the  Bible  come  into  being?  “Like  any 
other  book,”  is  one  reply,  “except  that  it  is  a composite 
written  by  many  authors  at  different  times.”  “A  product  of 
an  evolving  social  religious  consciousness,”  says  a second. 
But  the  Reformers  believed  that  it  came  into  being  unlike  any 
other  book  that  was  ever  produced  on  earth,  in  that  it  was 
made  by  holy  men  of  old  who  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

From  these  opposing  answers  arises  a clash  in  opinion 
which  is  the  occasion  of  an  endless  debate.  For  our  present 
purpose  it  is  unnecessary  even  to  pass  in  review  the  argu- 
ments proposed.  Let  us  merely  note  one  point  upon  which 
there  is  agreement : the  debate  concerns  the  Bible  as  accepted 
by  the  Church  ever  since  its  founding,  and  of  this  Bible 
the  Old  Testament  was  our  Lord’s  Scripture,  and  it  and  the 
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New  Testament  were  the  Bible  of  the  first  Christians.  To  this 
Bible  our  forefathers  ascribed  perfection.  That  is,  perfect  in 
its  sphere  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from  which 
nothing  can  be  taken  away  without  impairing  its  excellence 
or  detracting  from  its  worth.  The  sphere  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  to  set  down  the  whole  counsel  of  God  concerning  all  things 
necessary  for  His  own  glory,  man’s  salvation,  faith,  and  life, 
and  in  this  sphere  its  perfection  is  such  that  nothing  can  be 
added  and  nothing  subtracted  without  impairing  its  excel- 
lence. 

Let  us  notice  that  the  Reformers’  argument  just  presented 
is,  like  most  of  the  arguments  of  the  time,  in  the  deductive 
form.  It  starts  with  the  agreement  that  Scripture  is  a message 
from  God  concerning  his  own  glory  and  man’s  salvation. 
From  this  follows  the  deduction  that  the  message  must  be 
complete.  Therefore  the  perfeetion  of  the  Bible  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  contains  a complete  and  sufficient  message,  to 
which  nothing  need  be  added,  and  from  which  nothing  should 
l)e  taken  away.  Like  all  deductive  arguments  this  yields  a 
certain  conclusion  once  the  premises  are  accepted.  And  if 
there  should  be  question  as  to  the  acceptability  of  the  premises, 
it  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  as  a matter  of  fact  all  who 
believe  in  God  are  willing  to  admit  that  in  some  sense  the 
Bible  is  a message  from  God  or  contains  such  a message. 

But  it  is  also  possible  to  formulate  an  empirical  argument 
for  the  perfection  of  Scripture.  True  the  Reformers  did  not 
stress  such  an  argument,  and  true  also  that  its  conelusions 
are  merely  probable ; and  yet  it  is  our  duty  to  urge  truth  on 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  us  and  this  in  every  lawful  way, 
while  probable  conclusions  may  point  us  to  our  duty  quite 
as  eflfectively  as  do  those  that  are  certain. 

In  outline  the  argument  is  as  follows.  Examine  the  Bible 
as  found  empirically  in  the  possession  of  the  Reformed 
churches.  It  is  as  already  remarked  our  Lord’s  Bible  and  that 
of  the  first  Christians.  Enumerate  the  excellencies  w'hich 
belong  to  this  Bible  taken  as  it  stands.  These  excellencies  in 
combination  may  be  called  its  perfection.  In  view  of  these 
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qualities  formulate  a definition  of  the  Bible,  or  determine 
into  what  class  of  things  it  should  be  put  and  in  what  respects 
it  is  different  from  the  other  things  in  that  class.  And  finally 
lay  down  certain  rules  which  it  would  be  wise  to  follow  with 
respect  to  treatment  and  use. 

The  Bible  considered  as  an  empirical  whole  possesses  in- 
dividuality. On  this  point  there  is  practical  unanimity  of 
opinion.  There  may  be  other  books  like  it  in  part,  but  there  is 
no  book  known  that  is  like  it  taken  as  a whole.  We  are  often 
reminded  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  our  Scripture  is  but 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  world,  and  we  would  not  for  a 
moment  forget  it,  and  yet  the  very  mention  of  this  truth  but 
senes  to  draw  attention  to  the  strange  uniqueness  of  the 
Bible.  No  other  book  sacred  or  profane  duplicates  it.  It  is  in 
a class  by  itself,  singular,  incomparable,  unparalleled. 

The  Bible  again  taken  as  it  stands  has  much  variety,  but 
at  the  same  time  unity.  Its  parts  are  many;  nevertheless  they 
are  so  group>ed  and  conjoined  that  they  may  be  grasped  as 
an  organism.  This,  whatever  explanation  may  be  offered,  is 
a most  remarkable  empirical  fact.  Under  ever}'  theory  the 
Bible  covers  many  centuries,  and  was  composed  by  many 
authors;  it  deals  with  many  topics  in  many  ways  and  in 
widely  sundered  localities,  and  withal  it  exhibits  the  quality, 
much  esteemed  in  any  literar}'  work,  of  unity'  in  variety. 

Again,  still  contemplating  it  as  the  church  has  it,  we  say 
that  we  find  the  Bible  a beautiful  book.  But  by  beauty  we  do 
not  mean  the  sensuously  pleasing,  which  is  too  narrow  a defi- 
nition, but  beauty  as  the  expression  of  the  characteristic. 
This  means  that  any  product  of  any  spiritual  being  may  be 
termed  beautiful  provided  it  represents  clearly  and  truthfully 
those  elements  in  the  person,  action,  or  object  represented 
which  distinguish  it  from  others.  The  Scripture  meets  these 
requirements.  Its  theme  is  God  and  it  grasps  His  action  of 
justice  and  mercy  whereby  in  the  course  of  long  centuries  He 
brought  sah-ation  to  our  lost  and  ruined  race.  It  expresses 
this  divine  characteristic  clearly  and  truthfully  from  the 
opening  words.  In  the  beginning  God  created,  to  the  closing 
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words,  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  all  the  saints, 
Amen,  and  for  this  reason  the  Bible  as  an  entirety  is  beautiful. 

Then  the  Bible  is  an  unchang-eable  and  enduring  book.  As 
Professor  Richard  G.  Moulton  wrote,  “Literature  is  of  two 
kinds,  progressive  and  eternal.  The  greatest  work  of  history, 
or  of  science,  must  tend  in  the  course  of  a generation  to  be- 
come obsolete : either  it  is  cast  aside,  or  by  annotation  brought 
up  to  date.  But  no  one  has  ever  professed  to  bring  the  Iliad 
up  to  date,  or  to  modernize  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.”  This 
Scripture  of  ours  belongs  to  the  “eternal”  literature.  Like 
poetry  from  the  moment  of  its  first  appearance,  it  was  for 
good  or  for  evil  unalterable.  In  its  own  phrase  it  is  a “faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.” 

These  are  merely  four  excellencies  of  the  Bible.  The  list 
could  be  indefinitely  extended  since  there  is  no  absolute  con- 
clusion of  an  empirical  enumeration  of  characters.  But  these 
and  the  others  yet  to  be  discovered  constitute  the  perfection 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  they  enable  us  to  define  it  from 
this  jioint  of  view.  It  is  in  the  class  of  works  of  art,  and 
these  as  commonly  understood  are  not  works  of  “nature”  nor 
of  unskillfulness,  but  beautiful  productions  involving  intel- 
ligence and  skill. 

It  may  nevertheless  be  objected  that  if  our  Bible  taken  as 
an  empirical  whole  does  not  possess  these  excellencies,  the 
definition  fails  and  with  it  all  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
it.  This  objection  is  well  taken  and  we  must  answer  it.  How 
are  we  to  decide  whether  these  excellencies  are  present  ? Ob- 
viously this  is  not  determinable  by  mathematics,  nor  by  phi- 
lology, nor  by  natural  science,  nor  by  historical  criticism, 
but  only  by  an  aesthetic  judgment  exercised  by  an  individual 
for  which  naturally  he  desires  social  confirmation.  I feel 
certain  that  I can  discover  these  excellencies  in  Scripture  and 
I find  a multitude  of  persons  who  claim  to  find  them  there. 
This  gives  me  all  the  confirmation  that  I desire  for  the  belief 
that  my  judgment  is  true,  or  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
is  true. 

But  further — and  this  objection  is  more  serious — let  it  be 
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granted  that  the  Bible  is  a literary  masterpiece  possessing 
these  excellencies,  how  are  we  to  combine  this  fact  with  those 
other  facts  that  modern  scholarship  has  discovered  in  it?  For 
such  scholarship  the  Bible  is  a volume  filled  with  inaccura- 
cies and  actual  falsehoods;  in  not  a few  of  its  parts  what 
would  be  called  today  bare-faced  forgery,  although  we  are 
reassured  this  was  not  what  they  would  have  been  termed  in 
antiquity;  containing  wonderful  stories  of  alleged  miracu- 
lous happenings  which  the  modern  man  with  his  unshakeable 
confidence  in  the  continuity  of  scientific  law  over  all  space 
and  time  cannot  accept  as  true ; reflecting  in  many  stories  a 
crude  and  savage  morality  unfit  for  the  nice  ears  of  the  pres- 
ent age;  advocating  the  worship  of  an  anthropomorphic  God 
totally  unacceptable  to  the  modern  mind  with  its  sensitive 
conscience,  fine  appreciation  of  religious  values,  and  careful 
training  in  the  ideals  of  cooperative,  industrial  democracy. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  discussed  problems  of  the  day.  In 
general  there  are  two  solutions  offered,  which  on  examination 
will  be  seen  to  lead  to  the  same  result.  One  points  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  termed  the  truth  of  ideas  and  the 
truth  of  facts,  and  holds  that  the  fonner  need  not  depend  on 
the  latter.  For  example,  the  truth  of  the  idea  that  unrighteous 
ambition  brings  ruin  so  dramatically  presented  by  Shake- 
speare in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  does  not  depend  on  the  truth 
of  the  facts  taken  from  Holinshed’s  Chronicle  of  Scotland. 
Therefore  it  is  claimed  that  we  may  ascribe  to  Scripture  the 
truth  of  ideas,  but  deny  to  it  the  truth  of  fact,  and  leave  its 
religious  value  unimpaired.  But  in  reply  to  this  plausible 
theory  let  us  ask  whence  do  we  derive  the  truth  of  ideas? 
They  must  ultimately  root  in  the  truth  of  facts.  Once  we  have 
them,  it  is  of  course  possible  to  construct  any  number  of 
stories  to  illustrate  them  either  singly  or  in  any  imaginable 
combination,  and  such  stories  may  be  beyond  doubt  enlight- 
ening and  edifying.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  story  merely 
carries  an  idea  which  the  mind  has  derived  elsewhere,  ulti- 
mately, that  is  to  say,  in  some  actual  occurrence  in  the  real 
world  of  objective  fact.  To  treat  Holy  Scripture  as  fiction 
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constructed  by  the  imagination  to  illustrate  certain  great 
religious  and  moral  truths,  means  logically  that  what  is  be- 
lieved is  not  derived  from  Scripture  ultimately,  but  from 
something  else.  The  view  of  historic  Protestantism  is  just 
the  reverse.  The  Gospel  stories  of  the  Cross  and  the  Empty 
Tomb,  for  example,  are  for  them  not  fables  cunningly  de- 
vised to  illustrate  the  two  noble  truths  of  self-sacrifice  and 
the  continuance  of  good  influence,  previously  learned  else- 
where by  the  fabulists,  but  unique  historic  incidents  in  the 
saving  work  of  the  Lord  from  which  we  get  the  truth  of  the 
ideas  that  make  us  free.  For  the  Reformers  therefore  Holy 
Scripture  is  a masterpiece  of  truth  not  fiction. 

The  other  solution  of  the  problem  is  more  subtle,  but  leads 
to  the  same  result.  It  attempts  a distinction  between  what  it 
calls  “abiding  experiences”  and  the  “temporal  categories”  in 
which  they  were  expressed.  We  must  accept,  so  this  solution 
urges,  that  part  of  the  religious  experience  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Scriptures  which  we  see  to  be  permanent,  but 
we  need  not  accept  the  frame  work  which  they  felt  necessary 
to  sustain  these  experiences.  But  we  ask.  By  what  rule  are  we 
to  separate  the  abiding  from  the  temporal?  The  ancient  man 
and  the  modern  man,  for  example,  both  think  of  the  outgoing 
power  of  God,  but  the  ancient  man,  we  are  assured  by  the  ex- 
perts who  have  investigated  him,  could  not  think  of  this  power 
without  at  the  same  time  thinking  of  the  angels,  but  the  mod- 
ern man  finds  angels  entirely  superfluous.  Therefore  “angel” 
is  merely  a temporal  category  for  the  expression  of  the 
abiding  experience  of  the  outflowing  might  of  the  deity. 
Again  for  example  the  ancient  man  we  are  told  found  it  im- 
possible to  think  of  continued  existence  after  death  unless  he 
also  thought  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  body,  but  the 
modern  man  finds  this  latter  thought  unnecessary.  There- 
fore the  notion  of  resurrection  of  the  body  both  in  the  case 
of  our  Lord  and  of  others  is  a temporal  category  which  may 
be  safely  discarded  if  only  we  hold  fast  the  experience  of  his 
abiding  ethical  influence.  This  is  all  beautifully  simple  and 
effective  at  first  glance,  but  if  you  will  examine  it,  you  will 
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find  that  it  ultimately  means  that  what  in  the  Bible  we  find 
opposed  to  our  understanding  of  the  demands  of  modem 
science  and  historical  method,  we  put  into  the  “temporal  cate- 
gories” to  be  forgotten,  but  what  is  approved  by  these  de- 
mands is  counted  part  of  the  “abiding  experiences”  to  be 
remembered.  But  there  is  no  unanimity  as  to  which  in 
Scripture  is  which,  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  simply  means 
that  we  use  our  likes  and  dislikes  to  differentiate  between  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal.  Furthermore  this  solution  makes 
the  Scripture  a great  historical  romance,  not  a masterpiece  of 
truth,  and  against  it  may  be  brought  the  same  criticism  that 
was  made  against  the  solution  mentioned  in  the  preceding- 
paragraph. 

There  is  of  course  no  short  cut  method  for  disposing  of 
negative  criticism,  since  it  must  be  refuted,  if  at  all,  by  the 
patient  and  separate  consideration  of  a multitude  of  details. 
Upon  this  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  enter.  There 
are  however  some  general  considerations  that  may  be  ad- 
duced to  make  more  plausible  our  advocacy  of  the  Scripture 
as  a masterpiece  of  truth  endowed  with  the  formal  excellen- 
cies mentioned  in  the  foregoing. 

There  is  the  beneficient  and  undeniably  uplifting  effects  of 
the  Bible  in  the  history  past  and  present  of  the  church.  But 
these  effects  occur  there  where  the  Bible  is  believed  to  con- 
tain not  merely  the  truth  of  ideas  but  also  the  truth  of  facts. 
This  was  what  the  fore-fathers  meant  when  they  said,  “By 
faith  a Christian  believeth  to  be  true,  whatsoever  is  revealed 
in  the  word.”  But  on  the  contrary  where  the  Bible  is  taken  to 
be  a work  of  fiction  only,  these  results  have  never  been  dem- 
onstrated to  follow.  How  could  they  be  expected  to  do  so? 
Faith  in  one  object  cannot  produce  the  same  fruit  as  faith  in 
quite  a different  object.  It  is  here  exactly  similar  to  what 
Professor  Pratt  wrote  about  prayer.  Remove  belief  in  God 
as  the  hearer  and  the  answerer  of  prayer,  and  prayer  in  any 
real  sense  becomes  impossible.  Remove  belief  in  Scripture 
as  a masterpiece  of  divine  truth,  and  the  effects  of  that  truth 
upon  the  soul  are  nullified.  We  firmly  believe  that  empirical 
trial  will  always  confirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
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Again  if  the  Bible  were  a masterpiece  of  fiction  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  numerous  attempts  made  to  change  it  by 
those  who  believe  it  to  be  such  would  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. These  attempts  are  by  no  means  few  as  is  witnessed  by 
the  polychrome  bibles;  the  bibles  re-arranged  according  to 
the  “assured  results  of  modern  scholarship;”  the  bibles  for 
children  and  young  people;  the  translations  one  sort  and 
another,  each  embodying  not  the  Bible  of  the  church,  but 
the  bible  as  the  translator  imagines  it  should  be.  But  these 
have  little  permanent  or  wide  spread  influence.  You  can 
change  the  faith  of  men;  you  cannot  improve  a masterpiece 
of  truth.  What  Professor  Royce  said  in  another  connection, 
may  well  be  applied  to  our  great  Book ; 

Not  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Can  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a line, 

Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  one  word  of  it. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  Scripture  it  surely  implies  certain  ways  of  treating 
it  and  certain  ideals  of  use. 

Let  us  suppose  that  by  some  wholly  unexpected  and  ex- 
cessively improbable  turn  of  affairs  some  great  work  of  art — 
the  Sistine  Madonna  for  example — should  become  the  per- 
manent possession  of  this  Seminary.  How  would  you  treat 
it?  Some  things  you  surely  would  not  do.  You  would  not 
allow  anyone  to  cut  it  apart  and  paste  the  parts  together  in 
new  ways  to  suit  his  fancy,  and  then  justify  his  procedure 
by  saying  that  that  was  the  way  the  painter  originally  had  in 
mind,  and  that  being  more  primitive  it  is  more  valuable  in  its 
suggestiveness.  Nor  would  you  imagine  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  information  about  the  picture  was  worth  anything 
save  as  a basis  for  appreciation  of  the  picture.  A chemist 
might  analyze  the  pigments,  an  expert  on  cloth  might  say 
how  it  was  manufactured  and  how  many  threads  were  in 
warp  and  woof,  a physicist  might  inform  you  as  to  the 
colors,  an  anatomist  as  to  the  figures,  and  a historian  as  to 
the  events  that  led  to  the  picture’s  making.  You  might 
have  all  this  wisdom,  but  if  it  took  the  place  of  a genuine 
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aesthetic  delight  in  the  masterpiece,  it  would  profit  you  noth- 
ing. Nor  would  you  give  a willing  ear  to  depreciative  criti- 
cism. The  kind  of  criticism  that  finds  flaws  where  you  could 
not  see  any.  That  enlightens  you  as  to  the  crudeness  of  the 
coloring,  the  impossibility  of  the  perspective,  the  poor  ar- 
rangement of  the  figures,  and  a hundred  other  alleged  defects 
that  you  never  in  your  simple  admiration  dreamed  were 
there.  The  criticism  that  tells  you  that  you  are  unscientific 
and  unlearned  if  you  do  not  believe  what  you  are  told,  and 
that  comforts  your  pathetic  disillusionment  with  a discourse 
on  truth  as  the  tonic  of  the  soul,  and  that  even  if  you  have 
lost  faith  in  your  masterpiece,  you  have  yet  become  a sharer 
in  scientific  and  historic  truth  and  nothing  can  be  grander 
than  this.  But  if  you  doubted  that  he  had  the  truth,  and  won- 
dered how  anyone  could  be  so  sure  about  asserting  that  the 
ideas  that  uplifted  so  many  millions  of  men  were  altogether 
false,  you  might  find  in  the  appreciative  critic  something 
more  worth  while,  because  he  would  lead  you  back  to  the 
picture  and  make  you  learn  not  his  own  fancies,  but  what  the 
great  artist  wished  you  to  learn  from  his  art.  It  is  not  that 
you  object  to  criticism,  but  you  are  convinced  that  the  criti- 
cism should  do  a service  not  a disservice  to  your  loved  master 
work.  And  then  doubtless  persons  would  come  and  put  up 
their  easels  and  spread  out  their  canvas  and  get  their  palettes 
ready  to  copy  your  great  picture.  But  if  one  of  the  copyists 
finished  his  work  some  day  and  then  proposed  to  you  that  it 
be  placed  on  the  wall  in  front  of  the  Madonna,  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  you  would  accept  his  offer.  Raphael  painted 
that,  you  might  say,  but  who  are  you  ? 

Then  as  to  the  use.  If  the  Sistine  Madonna  hung  here  on 
the  wall,  you  would  spend  long  hours  doubtless  contemplat- 
ing it  yourself,  and  you  would  desire,  if  your  heart  was  in 
your  work  of  uplifting  men,  that  all  from  everywhere,  as 
many  as  would  come  and  could  be  induced  to  come,  might 
throng  in  to  see  it.  And  you  would  rejoice  when  men  entered 
and  looked  in  hushed  reverence  at  the  mystery  of  virgin 
motherhood  and  the  wonder  of  the  incarnation  when  our 
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humanity  was  born  anew.  Then  if  anyone  was  unable  to  see, 
not  because  he  had  no  eyes,  but  because  he  lacked  the  vision 
that  is  behind  the  eyes,  and  if  by  prayer  and  word  you  could 
make  him  see,  your  joy  would  be  redoubled. 

We  are  not  the  possessors  of  the  Sistine  Madonna,  but  we 
have  in  our  care  a greater  masterpiece  by  a greater  artist: 
Holy  Scripture  written  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  it  is  a grievous 
sin  to  treat  the  earthly  work  in  the  ways  that  we  said  you 
would  not  do,  it  is  more  grevious  to  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  an  unpardonable  sin.  And  again,  if  men  take 
pains  to  make  society  the  participant  of  the  products  of 
earthly  genius,  much  more  pains  should  be  taken  to  cause  it  to 
appreciate  the  literary  work  of  the  heavenly  genius.  There 
is  a famine  abroad  in  the  land  today,  not  of  bread,  but  of  the 
Word  of  God ; there  is  want  among  us,  not  of  water,  but  of 
the  streams  of  Shiloah  that  issue  softly  from  the  oracles  of 
God.  Anything  that  we  can  do  in  any  large  or  lowly  way  to 
restore  the  faith  of  men  in  the  perfection  of  this  Holy  Book 
will  bring  blessing  to  the  world  and  to  ourselves.  How  great 
and  wondrous  a privilege  it  is  to  be  ministers  of  this  perfect 
Word  of  God — 

A heavenly  light  within  earth’s  midnight  gloom, 

A.  quickening  life  amidst  death’s  dread  decay, 

A steadfast  hand,  pointing  the  upward  way, 

A voice  of  triumph  o’er  the  grave  and  tomb : 

Here  is  a love  which  casts  out  every  fear. 

Here  is  a peace  which  sets  the  spirit  free. 

Here  is  a hope  which  gives  the  world  good  cheer. 

And  here  are  visions  of  the  world  to  be. 

If  this  be  Bibliolatry,  would  that  we  might  have  more  of 
it ! 

Lincoln  University , Pa.  George  Johnson. 
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“Who  was  Jesus  Christ?”/  “The  Christ-problem  of  the 
Present,”*  “Jesus,  Myth  or  History,”®  “The  Enigma  of 
Jesus”* — such  are  the  titles  of  the  very  latest  works  on  the 
person  of  Christ.  Has  Christianity  now  in  its  twentieth  cen- 
tury become  clean  forspent  that  such  questions  should  still 
be  possible  or  such  researches  be  at  all  in  order?  Ubi  gentium 
sumusf  In  the  field  of  French  literature  Charles  Guignebert,® 
A.  Loisy,®  and  Maurice  Goguel,*  have  kept  the  old  question 
of  Jesus’  historicity  alive  and  burning.  A.  Loisy  for  example 
decides  that  Jesus  existed  and  was  a popular  agitator  who 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate. 
But  nothing  more  is  known.  All  the  rest  was  imagined  by  the 
extraordinary  faith  of  the  disciples.  The  Mythical  School 
Loisy  regards  as  superficial  as  they  cannot  account  for  the 
genesis  of  the  phenomenon  of  Christianity.  “When  they 
(the  Mythicists)  become  too  pressing  we  simply  demand; 
where  is  the  match  ?”,  Loisy  declares,®  after  citing  the  state- 
ment of  Nietzsche,  “a  founder  of  religion  is  a match  and 
nothing  more.”  Jesus  then  merely  started  something  going. 
P.  L.  Couchoud®  attacks  this  oblique  view  of  these  historians 
with  the  opposite  and  rather  a priori  view  of  a philosophy  of 
religion  that  Jesus  is  an  ideal,  a “collective  mental  represen- 
tation,” not  grasped  by  historical  methods  and  that  the 
mystic  experience  of  Him,  in  contradiction  to  the  “match 
theory”  of  the  materialistic  historians,  initiated  Christianity. 

Bandied  about  by  materialistic  historians  and  sjjeculators 
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^ Wer  War  Jesus  Christus,  Friedrich  Loots,  1922. 

* Das  Christusproblem  der  Gegenwart,  Rudolph  Paulus,  1922. 

3 Jesus  de  Nazareth,  Mythe  ou  Histoire,  Maurice  Goguel,  1925. 

* Le  Mystire  de  Jesus,  P.  L.  Couchoud,  1924. 

’ Le  Probletne  de  Jesus,  1914. 

® Le  Legende  de  Jesus,  “Rev.  d’hlsl.  et  de  lift,  relig.’’,  1922,  Jesus  ei  la 
tradition  evangelique,  1910. 

’’  Jesus  de  Nazareth,  Mythe  ou  Histoire,  1925. 

® “Les  Premieres  annees  du  Christianisme"  (Rev.  d’hist.  et  de  litt. 
relig.,  1920,  page  162). 

® Le  Mystire  de  Jesus,  1924. 
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the  problem  seems  of  late  to  have  fallen  into  the  cold  clutch 
of  psychological  sciences,  marking  in  so  doing  the  presence 
of  an  effete  civilization.^®  Even  within  the  rank  and  file  of 
Christians  the  categories  and  modes  of  thought  are  so  rap- 
idly changing  that  Couchoud  himself  laments:  “Jesus  is 
becoming  unthinkable.  Even  Christians  themselves  in  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  the  God-man  glide  smoothly  into  the 
idea  simply  of  a divine  man,  a conception  which  is  the  disso- 
lution of  Christianity  and  a surreptitious  return  to  the  ideas 
of  the  Graeco-Romans. 

To  the  present  theological  world  despising  the  paradigms 
of  the  good  old-fashioned  logic  book  it  must  be  said  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  theology  to  be  wrecked  once  more  upon 
the  disjunctive  syllogism,  the  great  “either-or”  of  Christian- 
ity, “God  or  man?”  The  logic  of  common  sense  still  main- 
tains that  a logical  dilemma  is  a most  genuine,  and  can  be  a 
most  trying,  form  of  intellectual  difficulty.  The  same  logic 
would  decree  it  self-evident  that  such  a title  as  “Jesus,  Mythe 
ou  Histoire”  produces  no  dilemma  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
term.  There  can  be  no  striking  at  the  centre  of  the  “Problem 
of  Christ  in  the  Present”  as  long  as  the  mere  peripheral  mat- 
ter of  his  historic  existence  is  the  subject  of  debate.  Pushing 
past  these  signs  of  religious  and  intellectual  decay  it  more 
becomes  the  sincere  inquirer  to  directly  face  the  claims  of 
Jesus  afresh.  Despite  the  changing  categories  of  thought, 
when  these  high  claims  are  justly  considered  nothing  less  than 
a dilemma  of  a more  deeply  reaching  order  arises  in  every 
normal  and  upright  mind,  i.e.,  Jesus  either  matches  these 
high  claims  that  He  made  for  Himself  or  He  was  a fiction. 
The  only  alternative  to  factum  is  fictum. 

That  which  Bohatec  calls  “the  theology  of  the  diagonal” 
refuses  to  think  in  terms  of  dilemmas.  Rationality  is  reduced 
in  the  modern  mind  to  the  level  of  receiving  “impressions” 

Some  aspects  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  from  the  Psychological  and  Psy- 
choanalytical Point  of  View,  Georges  Berguer,  1923,  Geneva.  The  Psychic 
Life  of  Jesus,  Walter  C.  Bundy,  1922. 

Le  Mystere  de  Jesus,  page  iii. 
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from  the  person  of  Christ  rather  than  making-  “existence 
judgments”  or  categorical  affirmations  regarding  that  per- 
son. The  theology  of  the  “middle  ground”  therefore  must  be- 
confronted  with  a dilemma  that  will  stir  its  lethargic  soul 
from  mere  value-receiving  or  impression-receiving  to  an 
intellectual  affirmation,  a commitment  to  a metaphysical 
position.  Such  theology  must  see  a crisis  in  the  person  of 
Christ  which  makes  Him  either  a skandalon  or  the  object  of 
worship  to  every  mind  contemplating  him. 

That  such  a dilemma  is  central  to  the  very  nature  of 
Christianity  is  strikingly  witnessed  by  one  of  the  leading 
theologians  of  the  diagonal : “Had  the  Arian  doctrine,”  says 
Professor  Harnack  in  his  History  of  Dogma,  “gained  the 
victory,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  ruined  Christian- 
ity.”^* One  of  the  elements  of  greatness  in  this  noted  German 
Church  historian  might  be  said  to  show  itself  in  this  confes- 
sion that  there  can  be  no  Christianity  where  there  is  an  Arian 
Christ.  Thomas  Carlyle  once  made  an  even  more  striking 
deliverance  to  this  effect.^®  More  explicitly  yet,  it  is  refresh- 
ing in  these  times  to  note,  does  Bishop  Gore  recognize  the  old 
dilemma.^^ 

Lest  the  dilemma  we  propose  be  criticized  as  the  imposition 
of  Occidental  dialectic  upon  Gospel  history  it  must  be  noted 
that  such  was  the  sacred  dialectic:  it  was  the  great  disjunc- 
tive, the  diagonal-defying  dilemma  of  Paul  which  despised 
all  degrees.  “If  Christ  be  not  risen  then  is  our  preaching 
vain;  and  your  faith  is  also  vain  (i.e.,  empty,  Kevos).*' 
Pushing  it  more  mercilessly  Paul  continues,  “Yea  and  we 
are  found  false  witnesses  of  God.”  Fact  or  falsity,  miracle 


^-History  of  Dogma,  IV ;43. 

As  Froude  relates  it  Carlyle  “made  one  remark  that  is  worth  re- 
cording. In  earlier  years  he  had  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  Athana- 
sian  controversy — of  the  Christian  world  torn  to  pieces  over  a diphthong; 
and  he  would  ring  the  changes  in  broad  Annandale  on  the  Hotnoousion 
and  the  Homoiousion.  He  now  told  me  that  he  perceived  Christianity 
itself  to  have  been  at  stake.  If  the  Arians  had  won  it  would  have  dwin- 
dled away  to  a legend’’  (Carlyle’s  Life  in  London,  II  :462). 

Belief  in  Christ,  page  50. 
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or  myth,  His  deity  or  our  death  are  the  only  alternatives 
Paul  knows.  For  those  who  plead  intellectual  modesty  here  or 
plead  awe  before  mystery  Paul  could  write  no  irenicon.  He 
was  what  someone  has  styled  “the  apostle  of  blows.” 

Certain  presuppositions  must  be  made  before  the  formal 
problem  is  considered.  Philosophically,  the  concept  of  sub- 
stance must  be  employed,  whether  it  be  of  Greek  origin  or 
not,  until  at  least  its  satisfactory  equivalent  is  found  or 
invented  by  modernity.  We  shall  further  presuppose  the  work 
of  textual  criticism,  establishing  the  historicity  of  the  divine 
record  and  above  all  the  historical  validity  of  the  extraor- 
dinary claims  made  by  Jesus  Himself  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers.  The  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  it  must  be  added,  is  all  that 
it  is  necessary  to  presuppose  in  respect  to  the  record.  The 
further  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  might  in  one 
stroke  decide  the  issue  for  many  minds.  But  for  probably 
the  majority  it  would  indefinitely  complicate  the  problem.  It 
would  require  as  much  of  a process  of  argumentation  again 
to  prove  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  as  to  prove  Christ’s 
deity  resting  on  the  assured  results  of  textual  criticism. 
More  important  still  is  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion itself  rests  integrally  upon  the  deity  and  authority  of 
Christ.  The  general  disagreement  concerning,  and  disfavor 
of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  increase  the  doubtfulness  of 
its  apologetic  value. 

Given  these  Biblical  claims  as  trustworthy  it  might  appear 
then  as  necessary  to  defend  Christ’s  deity  by  a mere  gesture. 
He  that  runs  let  him  read.  Would  that  it  were  so ! However  it 
is  yet  possible  to  object  that  though  these  claims  were  really 
made,  and  by  a historic  person,  yet  he  could  not  be  relied 
upon  as  mentally  and  morally  responsible  for  them  when  he 
made  them.  Though,  for  most  intelligences,  the  proving  of 
his  mental  and  moral  competency  would,  and  should,  ipso 
facto,  compel  acceptance  of  the  only  remaining  alternative, 
i.e.  Jesus  is  God,  yet  some  demurring  and  overscrupulous 
skeptics  may  urge  that  when  these  claims  and  the  portrayed 
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traits  of  character  are  pieced  together  there  are  inconsist- 
encies in  the  claims,  and  there  are  intrinsic  incongruities  of 
character  that  annul  the  claims  of  deity4®  Should  we  per- 
chance disprove  this  we  are  confronted  by  the  formidable 
test  of  modernism  with  its  principles  of  “positivism,”  “prag- 
matism,” “vitalism,”  “empiricism,”  and  scientific  verification 
of  hypiothesis.  It  charges  that  this  ethereally  ideal  colossus  of 
a God-man  that  we  have  erected,  though  truly  consistent  and 
irreproachable  in  His  inner  character  and  person,  is  un- 
realistic, unnatural,  isolated  and  unscientific.  He  is  not  “com- 
prehensible” nor  correlated  with  generic  twentieth  century 
human  needs  and  experience,  moral  and  religious;  and  that 
he  therefore  is  not  a “universal”  religious  figure.  Further, 
pragmatically  tested,  Jesus’  religion  iDears  no  adequate 
“fruits”  in  history  as  Celsus,  Mill,  Matthew  Arnold  and  late 
World  War  moralists  have  alleged.  Or  may  not  our  argu- 
ment survive  all  this  only  to  be  undone  by  one  fell  swoop  of 
the  sanguine  religious  eclectics,  or  the  dilettante  compara- 
tive religionists  who  discover  in  Christ  no  more  profundity 
than  in  Socrates,  no  more  of  compassion  and  the  quieter 
virtues  than  in  the  “Eight  Fold  Path”  of  Sankhya-Muni, 
but  little  more  ethical  insight  than  is  found  in  the  “Analects” 
of  Confucius,  and  as  much  inconsistency  as  exists  in  the 
Hindu  “Vedas.” 

Such  charges  then  set  for  us  our  line  of  investigation.  We 
need  remark  but  for  clearness  that  we  have  advanced  beyond 
the  historical  and  textual  critical  stages,  and  are  now  in  the 
great  open  of  pure  apologetics.  We  appeal  properly  to  human 
reason,  and  also  to  experience,  the  two  factors  which  when 
not  adequately  understood  or  propierly  coordinated  become, 
and  have  l>een.  such  formidable  instruments  of  spieculative 
and  wilful  exploitation  of  the  p>erson  of  Jesus.  For  example, 
Socinians  and  Ritschlians,  disparaging  reason,  say  that  the 
God-man  is  “incomprehensible.”  Conversely,  the  Hegelians 

i'"’  We  shall  use  the  terms  “deity”  and  “divinity”  when  applied  to  Jesus 
as  interchangeable.  Socinian  and  Unitarian  writers  mean  by  the  latter 
term  nothing  more  than  unique  humanity. 
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assert  that  “the  human  mind  unknowingly  and  instinctively 
framed  by  anticipation  the  dogmas  of  sin  and  the  God-man” 
— as  a sort  of  popular  expression  of  the  Hegelian  doctrines/® 
or,  in  short,  they  assert  that  the  person  of  Jesus  is  completely 
comprehensible  to  reason.  Hence,  recognition  of  several 
further  preliminary  presuppositions  is  indispensable. 

The  first  is  that  regarding  the  relation  between  reason  and 
faith.  It  is  self-evidently  inapropos  to  offer  as  our  first  argu- 
ment that  the  understanding  of  Jesus’  person  rests  upon 
saving  faith,  which,  of  course,  implies  the  dogma  of  Christ’s 
divinity  (as  well  as  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  as  the  cause  of 
the  soul’s  attitude  of  faith — the  very  thing  to  be  proved. 

If  not  question-begging,  it  is  just  as  unforceful  to  adduce 
as  our  first  argument  that  the  solution  lies  entirely  in  our 
attitude  of  general  religious  faith  to  the  disparagement  of 
theoretical  or  rational  proof — as  a modern  school  so  earn- 
estly insists.  Whatever  force  and  place  this  argument  may 
have,  there  is  one  thing  certain,  that  it  can  not  over-ride  the 
claims  of  reason  and  the  right  of  judicium  contradictionis 
legitimized  by  the  very  natural  constitution  of  man,  and 
deeply  intrenched  by  habit  and  use  in  the  meeting  of  every 
human  problem.  Whatever  be  the  element  of  faith  in  life’s 
convictions  and  decisions,  it  can  never  usurp  or  militate 
against,  the  God-implanted  reason  which,  after  all,  whether 
con.sciously  or  unconsciously,  forms  the  court  of  appeal  and 
arbitration  in  life’s  most  common  as  well  as  most  momentous 
issues.  Even  life’s  outstanding  ventures  are,  to  say  the  least, 
not  irrational,  albeit  they  may  go  beyond  and  above  reason. 
Even  those  who  do  most  piously  profess,  in  the  present  case, 
to  attribute  their  conviction  of  Jesus’  deity  to  faith  and  not 
reason,  if  they  will  but  sit  down  and  reflect,  and  conjure  up 
before  consciousness  all  of  those  vague,  subconscious  ele- 
ments of  the  mind — which,  as  modern  psychology  recognizes, 
have  a very  pervasive  and  determinative  effect  upon  the  main 
currents  of  the  stream  of  conscious  voluntative  activities — 
they  will  be  impressed  with  how  much  purely  reasonable 


Vide  Beard,  Strauss  & Hegel. 
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considerations  have  entered  into  their  judgment  “Jesus  is 
God.”  How  and  when  they  entered  they  may  not  know.  At 
least  it  was  not  formed  against  reason.  Indeed,  there  is  also 
that  class  of  truths  which  are  not  the  product  of  discursive 
reason,  but  which  flash  out  immediately  and  instantaneously 
upon  the  mind  as  true,  i.e.,  “intuitions.”  But  the  question  at 
issue,  that  a certain  God-man  appeared  at  a definite  time  and 
place  in  world  history,  can  not  be  pronounced  such  an  intui- 
tive truth,  and  will  be  urged  by  no  defender,  however  zealous, 
as  being  such,  though  this  is  not  to  say  that  many  intuitive 
truths  may  and  will  not  be  employed  in  defending  His  divin- 
ity. We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  however,  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  task  is  done  when  we  have  marshalled  all 
the  evidence  before  the  white  light  of  reason  according  to 
the  canons  of  formal  logic.  Faith  must  be  requisitioned  into 
its  necessary  and  complementary  service  in  approaching  the 
tremendously  issue-fraught  question  of  the  mysterious  na- 
ture of  this  person  now  before  us.  Our  concern  is  only  the 
formal  one  of  the  position,  and  the  extent  of  the  validity  of 
the  argument  from  faith  which  certain  present-day  religious 
fervor  and  conscience,  as  well  as  theological  thinking, are 
wont  to  overwork. 

Our  remarks  are  also  intended  for  those  who  claim  in 
varying  degrees  that  conviction  is  the  product  of  “experi- 
ence,’”® and  not  reason,  however  they  may  define  “expe- 
rience.” Objectively,  the  picture  of  Jesus’  person  will  become 
distorted  in  proportion  as  either  experience  or  faith  becomes 
inordinately  asserted  over  against  reason,  faith  tending  to 
overdraw  Jesus’  deity,  and  experience  His  humanity.  For 
example  witness  the  anthropomorphized  Jesus  whom  Har- 
nack  made  after  his  own  empirical  image,  a “feeling,  work- 
ing, praying,  struggling,  suffering  ‘Ich’  who  includes  himself 
with  other  men  over  against  God.”  Or  witness  the  unspiritual 
and  depersonalized  transcendent  conception  which  was  the 

Hermann,  Harnack,  Ritschl,  et  al. 

The  Ritschlian  school,  Sabatier,  and  “Modem  Positive  Theology" 
(Grutzmacher,  Seeberg,  Kaftan,  et  al.). 
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offspring  of  the  fides  implicita  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  the 
uninstructed  faith  of  the  Jews  in  the  Apocrypha.  Faith  and 
experience  complement  but  do  not  supersede  reason.  All 
three  factors  under  consideration  must  be  convergently  exer- 
cised. 

Finally  we  presuppose  moral  candor,  moral  sincerity,  and 
moral  thoroughness  as  indispensable.  The  foreclosed  charac- 
ter of  the  so-called  “rationalistic  temper”^®  which  antece- 
dently denies  the  possibility  of  the  supernatural  entering  the 
natural,  is  ruled  out  of  court.  Yielding  to  the  influences  of 
prejudices  or  prepossessions  must  be  morally  inhibited.  This 
methodology,  as  Francis  Bacon  the  father  of  modem  science 
thoroughly  laid  down  in  his  doctrine  of  “idols,”  is  the  pre- 
supposition and  prerequisite  of  all  the  other  objective  and 
exact  sciences.  Why  not  all  the  more  with  that  scientia 
scientiarum  which  deals  with  revealed  data  as  it  here  cen- 
ters around  a divine-human  person?*®  Here  however  the 
moral  passes  over  into  a religious  duty,  i.e.,  to  establish  the 
proper  rapport  between  the  self  and  God  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  insights  into  His  own  truth.  It  is  only  through 
personal  intimacy  and  understanding,  involving  moral  like- 
ness, that  we  can  get  access  to,  and  knowledge  of  personality. 
For  “how  can  two  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed”?  It 
is  with  this  morally  open  candor  and  receptiveness  of  spirit 
and  faithfulness  of  conscience  that  the  question  “Is  Jesus 
God?”  must  be  approached.  If  this  sine  qua  non  is  not  ac- 
cepted and  observ’ed  we  then  make  a parting  of  the  ways 
before  we  open  discussion  for  argument  is  futile.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  diverging  views  which  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  deal  with  may  be  criticized  most  fundamentally  in 
almost  every  case  as  motived  by  the  lack  of  this  moral  and 
religious  earnestness.*^ 

Vide  Fisher’s  The  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,  Introduction. 

33  Professor  Hermann  of  Marburg,  it  is  said,  loved  to  repeat  that  “die 
erste  Pflicht  der  Religion  ist  Wahrhaftigkeit.”  It  expresses  our  point 
at  hand. 

31  E.g.  Reimarus  who  had  original  skill  and  ability  in  finding  discrep- 
ancies, but  was  simply  incapable  of  girding  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  and 
advancing  through  these  difficulties  to  any  kind  of  positive  solution. 
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The  Scriptures  have  laid  Jesus’  high  claims  before  us. 
Textual  science  delivers  them  to  us  as  historically  intact  and 
impregnable.  The  Church  universal,  past  and  present,  be- 
lieves these  claims  as  do  the  New  Testament  writers.  There 
is  no  way  of  escape,  it  seems,  from  the  impending  conclusion. 
However,  before  we  make  our  jump  to  the  conclusion,  we 
are  arrested  by  the  belated  but  desperate  venture  of  the  very 
latest  modern  critical  research,  that  Jesus  was  “insane.”  We 
must  first  concede  that  this  allegation  has  more  logical  value 
than  any  other  result  of  modern  research.  The  unreasoning 
decision  of  the  Radical  camp,^^  that  He  never  existed  is  in- 
veighed against  by  overwhelming  evidence.  The  “Liberal” 
Jesus,^®  overloaded  with  all  the  personal  foibles  of  the  Ger- 
man doctrinnaires  after  whose  image  and  likeness  He  is 
made,  caricatures  the  high  gospel  claims.  It  recalls  the  bril- 
liant saying  of  a skeptic  Frenchman  that  God  made  man 
after  His  own  image ; man  then  turned  and  made  God  after 
his  image.  The  “Liberal”  Jesus  has  the  non-existent  Jesus  of 
Radicalism  as  its  logical  issue.  .i'Vnd  Friedrich  Loofs  has 
positively  demonstrated  that  the  history  of  the  “Liberal” 
Jesus  movement  has  led  logically  and  directly  into  the  worse 
extreme  of  the  psychiatric  school  which  goes  further  for 
example  than  Schweitzer,  who  regards  Jesus  as  an  ecstatic, 
and  pronounces  Him  demented.®^  It  was  only  through  con- 
siderable medical  writing  and  discussion  that  Schweitzer’s 
own  “Liberal”  Jesus  could  be  plausibly  kept  by  him  from 
such  unholy  categories. The  Liberal  school  poises  and 
vacillates  upon  an  inclined  plane.  It  would  further  require 
a Jesus  to  invent  such  an  extraordinary  character  as  the  Jesus 
of  the  Mythical  School.®®  It  is  only  a question  of  where  we 
place  the  miracle,  in  Jesus  or  in  his  inventors.  And  we  might 

22  Kalthoff  and  Drews  in  Germany,  J.  M.  Robertson  in  England,  and 
W.  B.  Smith  in  America. 

23  Pfleiderer,  Julicher,  Weinel,  Holtzman,  Boussett,  Harnack,  Renan, 
Sabatier,  inter  alios. 

2-»  Wer  War  Jesus  Christus,  page  56. 

Die  Psychiatrische  Beurteilung  Jesu,  Tubingen,  1913. 

2«  Strauss  and  Baur. 
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as  well  abjectly  renounce  all  claim  to  “historic  sense”  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  Jesus  who  is  a compound  precipitate  of 
Jewish  Messianism,  Neo-Platonism,  and  Roman  dogmatism, 
touched  up  with  a little  Mithraism  and  augmented  by  some 
Egyptian  Isis-worship  thrown  in,  and  what  else  can  be 
snatched  up  from  the  culti  of  Alexandria,  Athens,  or  Baby- 
lon.These  assumptive  theories  all  vitiate  Jesus’  high 
claims^*  which  can  not  be  circumvented,  hardly  even  if  the 
records  are  considered  untrustworthy  so  pervasively  univer- 
sal are  they.  The  persistent  and  inescapable  feature  of  the 
whole  system,  call  it  what  we  may,  is  that  of  these  claims. 
We  therefore  repeat  that  the  most  cogent  explanation  (rather 
evasion)  of  them,  next  to  the  explanation  of  the  full  deity  of 
Jesus,  is  that  of  those  who  say  that  they  are  the  offspring  of 
a disordered  imagination,  of  a wild  genius,  or  of  an  ecstatic. 
And  the  more  exaggerated  and  extreme  they  make  the  mal- 
ady, the  more  plausible  it  becomes.  It  must  explain,  e.g.  such 
wild  statements  as  this,  “all  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
Heaven  and  in  earth.” 

We  must  make  clear  to  ourselves  then,  that  the  alterna- 
tives before  us  are  not  those  of  ( i ) a God-man  or  no  man  at 
all,  nor  (2)  of  a sane  man  or  an  insane  man,  nor  (3)  of  a 
sane  man  or  a mere  superman^®  nor  yet  (4)  of  an  insane  or  a 
superman,  all  of  which  overlook  the  loftiness  of  the  claims 
made.  But  in  view  of  the  historical  validity  of  His  claims 
and  the  documents,  nothing  but  absolute  deity  as  opposed  to 
mental  or  moral  incompetency,  will  suffice  for  our  dilemma. 
“Either  God  or  not  good”  is  the  logical  formula  of  tradi- 
tion.®® The  absolute  coerciveness  of  this  dilemma  can  not  be 
too  deeply  impressed.  Christianity  may  stake  the  entire  for- 
tunes of  the  issue  on  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  con- 
sideration. Should,  perchance,  the  mental  sanity  and  the 

The  “Religionsgeschichtlicheschule.” 

Mtt.  24:36;  28:19;  II  :27,  are  the  most  representative. 

29  Superman,  but  falling  short  of  deity,  as  e.g.  a being  of  the  angelic 
order,  or  a secondary  deity  (Arian),  or  a supernatural  man,  or  the  Mes- 
sianic and  Prophetic  types  of  humanitarianism. 

99/4ut  Deus  aut  homo  non  bonus. 
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responsibility  of  Jesus  be  demonstrated,  there  is  no  other 
reasonable  resort  but  the  complete  and  honest  acceptance  of 
Jesus’  deity.  Inconsistency  of  character  with  claims,  or  even 
within  the  claims  themselves,  might  be  a serious  objection. 
This,  however,  is  not  only  a question  to  be  settled  on  its  own 
merits  but  a secondary  question  and  is  to  be  brought  up  only 
after  the  great  assertions  of  deity  are  sustained  in  attain- 
ing a positive  solution  of  a dilemma.  It  does  not  mitigate 
the  force  of  the  compelling  challenge  of  the  high  self- 
assertion  of  Jesus  which  is  either  gross  hypocrisy  and  self- 
delusion,  or  is  based  on  incontrovertible  and  undeniable 
fact.  With  the  question  of  Jesus’  mental  and  moral  respon- 
sibility in  making  these  claims  then.  His  God-head  stands 
or  falls. 

In  pressing  this  question  the  theories  we  are  confronted 
with  by  those  who  deny  Jesus’  mental  or  moral  sanity  ingen- 
iously exploit  every  alternative  in  the  realm  of  the  possible, 
not  to  say  of  the  impossible.  The  charges  range  all  the  way 
from  conscious  imposture  to  unconscious  imposture,  delusion, 
ecstasy  and  fanaticism,  shading  ofif  into  modem  pseudo- 
scientific theories  of  psychology,  and,  finally  gravitating 
into  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  the  crass  empirics  who  project  their 
unspeakable  pathological  and  psychiatric  prepossessions  into 
the  phenomena  of  Jesus’  person.  Though  offensive,  these 
clamant  modem  views  have  vogue,  and  therefore  must  be 
met  perhaps  at  a loss  of  feeling  to  logic.  If  we  have  a sacred 
zeal  for  the  true  Christ  we  must  be  instant  in  tearing  off  the 
robes  from  the  false  Christ  wherever  we  confront  him. 

We  are  now  to  ask,  if  Jesus  was  an  impostor  what  were 
His  motives,  if  He  was  an  enthusiast,  where  were  His 
passions?  if  He  was  a hero  where  was  His  sword?  if  He  was 
a paranoiac,  where  was  His  madness? 

The  first  and  most  audacious  explanation  of  Jesus’  high 
claims  is  that  they  were  those  of  an  unscrupulous  impostor, 
and  it  assumes  two  forms,  the  altruistic  and  the  selfish  im- 
posture. Stapfer  well  represents  the  latter.  He  holds  that 
Jesus  preached  His  own  person,  and  when  He  could  not 
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realize  the  Jewish  nationalism  and  His  preaching  failed,  He 
turned  to  preach  universalism,  making  Himself  an  alterna- 
tive of  choice.  They  must  choose  either  Judaism  or  Jesus. 

Reimarus  represents  the  “altruistic”  form  with  his  “fraud” 
theory.  It  is  no  exculpation  of  Reimarus  that  he  makes  the 
“fraud”  a benevolent  or  altruistic  one  as  opposed  to  a mal- 
evolent or  selfish  one.  Just  as  the  political  rulers,  Reimarus 
says,  thought  it  justifiable  to  deceive  the  people  for  their 
own  good,  so  Jesus  thought  it  unquestionable  ethics  to  utilize 
the  superstitions  of  the  people  for  their  own  benefit.  For 
example,  though  sensible  enough  to  disbelieve  the  “nonsense” 
about  angels  and  demons  Himself,  Jesus  taught  their  exist- 
ence, accommodating  Himself  to  popular  fancies.  The  dis- 
ciples concurred  in  all  this,  but  with  more  transparently 
selfish  purposes.  They  expedited  the  success  of  the  resurrec- 
tion fraud  by  stealing  away  Jesus’  body.  Jesus  was  really  the 
tool  of  the  secret  order  of  the  disciples.  The  other  theory, 
viz.,  self-seeking  imposture,  is  the  one  that  Reimarus’  really 
reduces  itself  to  in  the  ultimate  analysis.  Jesus  benevo- 
lently accommodated  Himself  to  popular  superstitions  really 
for  prudential  reasons. 

It  need  only  to  be  remarked  with  regard  to  both  theories 
that  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  human  nature  to 
know  that  if  actuated  by  a desire  to  establish  such  enormous 
pretensions  through  falsehood,  any  individual  would  not  be- 
have in  the  manner  described  in  the  New  Testament.  On  one 
hand,  the  unconscious  influence  of  his  false  aim  would  in- 
evitably betray  itself  somewhere  in  the  external  life  and 
character  of  one  who  was  such  a conspicuous  public  figure 
as  Jesus.  He  however  avers,  “nothing  have  I done  in  secret” 
of  His  life’s  work  and  purpose.  Again,  the  central  idea  of 
personal  aggrandizement  in  the  theories  militates  irreconcil- 
ably against  the  summum  bonum  that  appears  to  have  re- 
mained continually  before  Jesus’  vision,  i.e.,  the  glory  of 
the  Father.  “Thy  will  be  done”  is  his  heart’s  deepest  prayer. 
The  entire  moral  tone  of  the  Gospel  Jesus  is  too  high  for 
this  craven  self-interest. 
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It  is  indispensable  to  religious  as  well  as  political  fraud,  to 
have  a new  system  or  a new  doctrine,  otherwise  it  soon  loses 
its  glow  of  enthusiasm  and  the  charm  soon  dissolves.  How 
then,  could  a fraud  based  on  current  Jewish  literature  and 
extending  essentially  2000  years  back  into  Old  Testament 
prophecy  and  faith,  gain  such  credence  from  the  first  century 
down  to  the  present  when  the  sole  criterion  urged  for  the 
‘true’  is  “is  it  new”?  Again,  a religious  impostor  would  con- 
trive a doctrine  that  would  most  certainly  and  easily  mislead 
the  people.  But  the  most  offensive  arrogance  of  laying  claim 
to  God-head  is  not  only  unplausible  but  impolitic,  and  would 
mark  Jesus  out  as  one  possessing  no  sanity.  Certainly  the 
whole  scheme  was  unsagacious  and  ill  calculated  because  of 
its  unparalleled  presumption. 

We  ask  Reimarus  what  was  to  be  gained  by  the  “fraud”? 
Does  he  say  “desire  for  popularity”  ? There  was  no  material 
wealth  in  it:  no  throne,  no  sceptre,  no  political  reward,  and  it 
is  political  privileges  that  are  most  often  sought  for  and  lied 
for.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  only  sought  the  mild  meed  of 
religious  worship — and  how  strange  it  is  that  He  aimed  at 
reaching  this  pedestal  by  the  humiliation  of  ministering 
rather  than  being  ministered  unto  ? by  befriending  the  masses 
rather  than  soliciting  the  rich:  by  preser\dng  His  original 
poverty,  even  at  the  zenith  of  His  ministerial  success?  Again, 
why  did  Jesus  so  mysteriously  retire  in  secret  with  His  dis- 
ciples and  then  for  forty  days  with  Himself?  Was  this  clan- 
destine action  not  an  impolitic  and  suspicion-breeding  policy 
for  an  intriguing  and  ambitious  impostor?  And  wonder  of 
wonders  is  that  He  underwent  the  protracted  ordeals  of 
the  sweating  blood,  the  severe  cross-examination,  and  the 
accompanying  indignities,  and  the  final  excruciating  agonies 
of  the  most  ignominious  form  of  death-penalty  known,  in- 
sisting stoutly  all  along  that  He  was  God — all  this  that  He 
might  win  His  coveted  position.  A liar  does  not  thus  die,  even 
for  his  lie,  especially  when  forsaken  by  his  renegade  accom- 
plices. What,  we  query,  could  be  the  purpose  of  such  a para- 
doxical life?  Certainly,  if  Jesus  was  an  impostor,  the  secret  of 
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His  imposture  lies  buried  with  Him  over  in  some  Palestinian 
grave. 

We  again  query,  what  about  the  destiny  of  this  impostor? 
Is  it  credible  that  this  person  whose  fate  was  so  contemptible 
that  it  did  not  excite  the  common  sympathy  of  mankind, 
should  soar  from  the  gibbet  to  the  throne  of  God,  should 
enjoy  a co-equality  with  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and 
should  then  partake  of  divine  honors  in  both  Heaven  and 
earth,  in  the  estimation  of  successive  generations?  Wonder- 
ful destiny  that  a man  who,  when  among  his  fellows  had  no 
home,  and  who  when  dead,  was  indebted  to  the  kind  offices 
of  a .stranger  for  his  interment,  should  ascend  within  three 
days  to  heaven  amidst  a host  of  angels  to  be  welcomed 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High  God!  that  a derelict 
deceiver  on  the  malefactor’s  cross,  the  contempt  of  the 
world  and  apparently  deserted  by  both  earth  and  Heaven, 
should  become  the  vehicle  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  race;  and 
that  through  every  dark  and  enlightened,  superstitious  and 
philosophical  age  succeeding,  he  should  enjoy  the  real  or 
pretended  worship  of  whole  nations,  be  it  in  the  palaces  of 
kings  or  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor. 

We  must  be  honest,  if  this  gospel  epic  is  a deceiving  fiction 
that  this  hero  has  woven  around  himself,  the  whole  fraud  is 
not  only  a surpassingly  clever  one  because  of  its  verisimili- 
tude, but  an  unusually  theatrical  one,  as  well  as  a tremen- 
dously successful  one  in  history.  Could  such  ideal  and  un- 
precedented sham  issue  from  the  constructive  imagination  of 
any  earth-born  son,  we  are  inclined  to  ask?  What  p>ortentous 
lineaments  and  impressive  magnitudes  are  there ! These,  we 
say,  are  no  mere  excrescences  of  the  religious  imagination  or 
the  mere  human  inventive  genius. 

As  to  the  complicity  of  the  disciples  alleged  above  by 
Reimarus,  how  could  we  expect  these  naive  and  humble 
Galileans,  destitute  of  the  swords  of  Ali  and  Omar,  and 
hopeless  of  the  rewards  of  conquerors,  to  support  two  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  nature — the  divinity  of  a man  who 
had  been  crucified,  and  his  resurrection  from  the  dead?  and 
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this  without  hope  of  reward  in  this  world  or  the  next?  They 
might  zealously  perpetuate  a secret  fraud  even  though  it 
were  hollow,  but  never  could  they  be  so  fatuous  as  to  per- 
petuate a secret  fraud  that  had  suffered  the  most  drastic  and 
contemptuous  exposure  that  the  inflamed  Jewry  could  make 
before  the  orhis  terrarum.  The  giving  of  further  words  to  a 
theory  that  has  never  found  wide  vogue  nor  even  exaltation 
to  the  dignity  of  a scientific  argument  (for  Reimarus’  is 
hardly  this)  is  gratuitous  and  hardly  further  justifiable.*^ 
How  in  the  name  of  logic,  common  sense,  and  exp>erience,  a 
deceitful  selfish  impostor  could  have  invented  and  consis- 
tently maintained  from  beginning  to  end,  the  purest,  noblest, 
character  in  history  with  the  most  perfect  air  of  truth  and 
reality,  is  beyond  all  comprehension. 

Between  the  theories  of  deliberate  and  of  unconscious  de- 
ception is  an  intermediate  one,  that  Jesus  was  a “genius,” 
regardless  of  the  motive  or  of  the  delusion.  He  was  a “unique 
religious  genius,”  says  P.  Gardner.*®  Miss  Underhill  makes 
Him  out  a “mystic  religious  genius”  who  has  not  a static  and 
unproductive  mysticism,  but  “an  active  mysticism  which  de- 
velops through  the  particulars  of  his  experience.”** 

In  this  intermediate  position  stand  also  the  theories  of 
Reville,  and  also  of  Renan  who  discern  elements  of  both 
conscious  and  unconscious  deception.  Says  Reville,  “Jesus 
assumed  a conviction  and  an  attitude  that  did  not  proceed 
from  His  own  conscience,”**  and  on  the  other  hand  “He  was 
a great  religious  teacher  misled  by  the  Messianic  ideas  of 
His  time.”**  For  Renan,  Jesus  passes  from  cozening  others 
to  cozening  Himself.  If  there  be  any  element  of  deception 
it  becomes  here  frenchified  into  the  suave  innocence  of 


It  was  first  suggested  by  Celsus,  and  Julian  the  Apostate,  the 
heathen  assailants  of  Christianity,  and  then  only  insinuated  by  the  French 
deists  of  Voltaire’s  school.  B.  Bauer’s  attempt  to  revive  it  was  ineffec- 
Vide  La  Touche,  Person  of  Christ  in  Modern  Thought,  p.  123. 

S3  Weinel  and  Widgery,  Jesus  in  the  igth  C.  and  After,  p.  418. 

S'*  Ibid.  p.  107. 

S3  Ibid.  p.  108. 
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"chanii.”  This  word  Renan  believes,  “resolves  the  enigma  of 
his  life;  he  charmed  the  crowds,  his  disciples,  the  women,  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  he  finally  ended  by  charming  himself. 
The  pious  and  gentle  Rabbi  was  before  all  else,  a Charmer.”®* 

The  first  theory  of  the  species  of  self-delusion  proper,  is 
the  temperate  one  of  Sabatier,  that  Jesus  was  sincere,  but 
deluded. 

The  next  theory  is  that  well-known  one  of  “enthusiasm” 
or  megalomania.  We  read  that  “the  grand  vision  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  made  him  dizzy.”  “His  temperament  inordi- 
nately impassioned,  carried  him  every  moment  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  nature.”  Though  less  disreputable,  it  is 
equally  as  unfounded  as  the  conscious  imposture  theory.  We 
only  observe  that  if  the  uniformly  calm,  self-possessed,  clear- 
headed, patient,  dignified  Jesus  was  an  unbounded  enthusiast, 
His  strong  fancy  that  He  was  the  long-expected  Messiah 
would  not  have  brooked  this  penting  up  of  His  passions,  but 
like  the  later  BarKokba.  He  would  have  broken  forth  and 
precipitated  political  action.  No  better  nor  more  striking 
comment  can  be  made  than  that  made  by  that  Unitarian  of 
Unitarians,  Dr.  Channing  who  says  in  part,  “the  charge  of 
an  extravagant,  self-deluding  enthusiasm  is  the  last  to  be 
fastened  on  Jesus.  Where  can  we  find  traces  of  it  in  his 
history?  Do  we  detect  it  in  the  calm  authority  of  his  precepts  ? 
in  the  mild  practical  and  beneficent  spirit  of  his  religion? 
The  truth  is,  that  remarkable  as  was  the  character  of  Jesus  it 
was  distinguished  by  nothing  more  than  by  calmness  and 
.self-possession.  This  trait  pervades  his  other  excellences. 
How  calm  was  his  piety!  Point  me  if  you  can,  to  one  vehe- 
ment passionate  expression  of  his  religious  feeling!  Does 
the  Lord’s  prayer  breathe  a feverish  enthusiasm? — He  did 
good  with  the  tranquillity  and  constancy  which  marks  the 
providence  of  God.”®^ 

Stapfer,  in  IVeinel  and  Widgery.  Maurice  Goguel  in  his  Jisus  de 
Nazareth  (1925)  describes  the  person  Renan  depicts  as  “une  sorte  de 
doux  reveur  qui  se  promene  au  milieu  de  la  campagne  galileenne,  sour- 
iant  a la  vie  et  comme  surpris  du  drama  auquel  il  est  mele.” 

37  Works  IV ; pages  17,  18.  Sermon  on  the  “Character  of  Christ.’’ 
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The  next  in  the  descending  scale  is  Oscar  Holtzmann’s 
verdict  that  Jesus  was  not  simply  an  enthusiast,  but  an 
ecstatic,  or  a more  intense  “enthusiast,”  if  you  will.  After 
propounding  a very  high  view  of  Jesus’  personality  and 
character,  Holtzmann  issued  a later  tract  with  the  startling 
title,  “War  Jesus  Ekstatiker  ?”  We  are  prepared  for  a theory 
making  Jesus  a religious  figure  with  an  abnormal  bent  of 
mind,  and  with  very  unusual  states  of  experience,  such  as  are 
attained  by  the  Sufis  and  Yogin  of  the  East.  But  Holtzmann 
does  not  use  the  term  in  this  sense,  it  appears.  It  is  not  clear 
where  he  would  draw  the  line — maybe  he  does  not  know 
himself.  He  fails  to  make  the  necessary  distinction  between 
a permanent  susceptibility  and  subjection  to  these  abnormal 
experiences  and  an  occasional  and  healthy  feeling  of  ecstasy, 
which  all  at  some  time  or  other  may  experience.  We  believe 
Holtzmann’s  view  in  reality  lies  somewhere  between  these 
two : he  says  that  he  means  “a  constant  condition  of  the  high- 
est mental  tension  of  Jesus  in  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  whose  coming  he,  as  the  Messiah,  has  to  prepare.” 
Those  things  in  Jesus’  life  that  are  transcendental,  e.g.,  the 
baptism,  temptation,  nearness  of  the  kingdom,  prophecies  of 
His  own  suffering  and  death — these  are  ascribed  to  the  “ec- 
static” Lord : and  those  things  that  issue  from  His  self- 
restrained  and  sober  self,  i.e.,  the  conception  of  God,  are  the 
normal  states,  which  appeal  peculiarly  to  the  modern  mind. 
Now  the  former  ideas  were  so  continually  in  His  mind  that 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  therefore  that  Jesus  was  a per- 
manent ecstatic  or  neurotic,  mentally  deranged  or  unbal- 
anced. Schmiedel  observes  fairly  that  “we  get  the  idea 
of  Jesus  generally  in  a state  of  the  intensest  excitement,  like 
a volcano,  belching  forth,  after  a momentary  quiescence, 
stones,  mud,  lava,  and  fire.  Try  and  imagine  such  a concep- 
tion! His  career  would  have  ended  in  less  than  a couple  of 
months.”  Such  a mind  certainly  could  not  have  so  effectively 
confounded  so  many  shrewd,  captious  enemies,  or  postponed 
the  crucifixion  so  long.  He  would  soon  have  been  incarcerated 
and  chained  as  a demoniac. 
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Finally,  the  modern  exclusively  eschatological  reinterpre- 
tation of  Jesus’  consciousness  makes  him  to  be  a motley 
combination  of  monomania,  conscious  deception,  yet  chiefly 
unconscious  deception  through  self-illusion,  and  outright 
enthusiasm — which  all  might  be  well  comprehended  under 
the  term  “fanaticism,”  a fanaticism  motived  by  Messianic- 
Apocalypticism.®®  Says  Schweitzer,  “John”  the  Baptist  and 
Jesus  are  simply  the  culmination  of  Jewish  apocalyptic 
thought,  yet  more  consciously  and  deliberately  “they  them- 
selves set  the  times  in  motion  by  acting,  by  creating  eschato- 
logical facts.”  His  monomania  and  intense  expectation  of  the 
Messianic  reality  in  the  future  catastrophe,  overrode  not  only 
all  morality®®  but  all  sobriety  and  balance,  and  finally,  having 
lived  in  hope.  He  died  in  despair. 

Regarding  this  and  Holtzmann’s  view,  we  again  can  very 
advantageously  make  Liberal  a foil  for  Liberal.  Wernle,  for 
example,  says,  “Jesus  is  always  modest,  humble,  sane,  and 
sober.”  The  erudite  Harnack  affirms  that  “Jesus  is  possessed 
of  a quiet,  uniform,  collected  demeanor  with  everything  di- 
rected to  one  goal  (i.e.,  not  his  own  Messianism).  He  never 
uses  any  esctatic  language,  and  the  tone  of  stirring  prophecy 
is  rare.  Entrusted  with  the  greatest  of  all  missions,  his  eye 
and  his  ear  are  open  to  every  impression  of  the  life  around 
about  him,  a proof  of  intense  calm  and  absolute  certainty.” 

If  the  sacred  person  of  Jesus  survives  all  of  the  foregoing 
obloquy,  it  is  only  to  be  attacked  again  from  another  angle. 
With  the  hauteur  of  science,  and  the  air  of  finality,  here 
come  the  modern  minions  of  an  advanced  psychology  which 
is  new  because  it  is  true,  and  true  because  it  is  new,  proclaim- 
ing to  us  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  doctrines  of  “multiple 
personality;”  “double  consciousness,”  “alternating  person- 
ality,” or  what  cryptic  locutions,  as  the  latest  inventions  of 
the  Psychical  Research  Society.  Or,  what  is  more  on  the  tip 
of  the  popular  tongue,  “the  subconscious  self.”  It  is  opined 
that  the  inexplicable  relations  of  the  divine  and  human  con- 

J.  Weiss  and  Albert  Schweitzer. 

39  Compare  the  Interims-Ethik  in  Schweitzer’s  theory. 
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sciousness  in  the  God-man  Jesus  can  be  explained  on  the 
basis  of  its  presumed  similarity  to,  or  identity  with,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  merely  human  consciousness. 

It  is  the  infra-,  or  sub-conscious  levels  of  the  human  mind 
— where  the  currents  of  our  involuntary  processes,  and  where 
our  fundamental  instincts,  and  relapsed  memory  impres- 
sions all  co-exist  and  intermingle — which  give  the  resource- 
fulness and  inspiration  to  genius,  fanaticism,  and  enthusiasm 
(and  which  also  are  a strong  factor  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
so-called  “multiple  personality”).  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
stricture  Professor  Sanday’s  novel  view  of  the  subliminal  self 
as  the  “locus”  of  Jesus’  deity,  as  gravitating  hazardously 
near  to  the  theories  of  our  classification.  If  Jesus’  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  His  own  God-head  resided  not  in  His  full-orbed 
consciousness  more  than,  or  even  as  much  as  in  that  unknown 
and  uncharted  limbo,  the  grounding  of  a genuine  Messianic 
consciousness  would  be  precarious,  to  say  the  least.  If  it  is 
from  here  alone  that  His  conscious  knowledge  of  Messiah- 
ship  emanated,  is  not  this  a true  Achilles’  heel?  For  the 
subconscious  self  not  only  has  no  immediate  moral  character 
per  se,  but  it  is  the  lowest  form  of  consciousness,  generating 
the  disordered  and  incoherent  absurdities  of  dreams,  supply- 
ing the  baneful  phantasies  of  morbidness,  and  yielding  the 
fictitious  and  unhealthy  constructions  of  erratic  geniuses.  Is 
it  not  then  but  a step  to  the  inference  from  Sanday’s  thesis, 
that  Jesus’  idea  of  Messiahship  was  but  the  excrescence  of 
an  excessive  functioning  of  the  uncontrolled  “subliminal  con- 
sciousness”? Pressing  further,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Sanday’s  thesis  gives  good  ground  for  inference  that 
Jesus’  deity  was  unknowable  as  well  as  unknown.  For  in 
our  finite  minds,  God’s  attributes  are  knowable  in  concrete 
moral  and  rational  ways  by  our  full  and  active  conscious- 
ness, as,  for  example,  His  love.  Can  less  then  be  pre- 
dicated of  our  knowledge  of  Jesus  or  of  His  own  deity?*®  Or 
again,  how  be  certain  that  these  subconsciously  prompted 

Sanday  maintains  that  the  “divine”  element  in  both  Jesus’  and  our 
consciousness  has  its  proper  “locus”  in  the  subliminal  “region.” 
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intimations  of  deity  in  the  God-man  were  not  as  much  from 
devil  as  deity.  Speaking  yet  more  fundamentally,  Dr.  Sanday 
too  sharply  discriminates  these  two  aspects  of  consciousness. 
Metaphysically  a distinction  is  impossible,  we  cannot  mark 
off  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends ; they  are  con- 
tinuous and  they  interpenetrate.  In  connection  with  this  is 
the  fallacious  insistence  on  the  use  of  spatial  terms  and 
figures  of  speech,  as  “locus”  and  “neck  of  consciousness”  for 
describing  non-spatial  realities.  The  Logos  indwelt  Christ 
according  to  Dr.  Sanday,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  now  indwells  the  believer.  This  construction  makes  it 
patent  that  Jesus  is  not  in  any  metaphysical  sense  divine : and 
what  is  more  serious,  He  is  not  essentially  more  divine  there- 
fore than  any  Christian  can  be.  We  dare  not  bow  down  be- 
fore the  “mystery  of  Godliness”  with  such  philosophemes  as 
these  in  our  mouths.  Dr.  Joseph  Shaw  Bolton  lecturing  on 
the  Maudsley  Lecture  Foundation  of  the  British  Medico- 
Psychological  Association  recently,  declared  that  we  are 
“threatened  with  an  exacerbation  of  world  hysteria  by  the 
discovery  of  what  I can  only  call  the  myth  of  the  uncon- 
scious mind — an  extraordinary  conception  based  on  Freud’s 
theory  of  dream-interpretation.  The  unconscious  mind  pos- 
sesses an  abominable  mechanism  unworthy  even  of  its  dis- 
coverer.” 

With  our  feelings  already  calloused  to  the  point  of  immun- 
ity, we  are  now  prepared  to  make  our  descensus  ad  inferos. 
The  resting-place  (and  not  illogical  one  at  that)  of  this  whole 
gravitating  movement  is  found  in  the  purely  materialistic 
treatment  which  views  the  human  spirit  as  a sort  of  precipi- 
tate of  ether,  or  a sublimation  of  matter  and  the  involution  of 
its  environment.  From  1904  to  1908  a sudden  but  abortive 
movement  of  psychiatric  investigation  took  place  in  Germany, 
associated  with  pathology,  psychology,  psychopathy,  psy- 
choanalysis, physiological  psychology,  etc.^^  Following  out 


Vide  Schweitzer,  Die  Lehen-J esu  Forschung  an  der  Jahrhundert- 
wende,  page  36. 
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their  pat  principles  they  metamorphose  the  life-events  of 
Jesus  into  a “Krankengeschichte.”  Loosten^^  says  in  his 
Jesus  vom  Standpunkt  des  Psychiaters  that  “Jesus  was  ap- 
parently, from  his  birth,  a hereditary  hybrid  who  turned  out 
to  be  a congenital  degenerate  even  in  his  youth,  as  was  seen 
by  an  inordinately  strongly  expressed  self-consciousness, 
bound  with  a high  degree  of  intelligence  and  a narrowly 
developed  family  and  social  feeling.  The  psychological  genius 
and  the  pathological  currents  in  his  nature  ran  against  each 
other  very  sharply  and  quickened  each  other.  His  self-con- 
sciousness was  strong  and  unique,  and  soon  took  a fixed  form 
in  opposition  to  the  reigning  legalism.  But  all  was  shaped  in 
his  religious  and  social  environment.” 

While  Loosten  allows  Jesus  a modicum  of  intelligence,  the 
Frenchman  Binet  Sangle  will  have  none  of  it.  This  Galilean 
megalomaniac  only  reproduced  the  sayings  of  the  previous 
prophets,  and  His  speeches  were  but  the  combinations  of  so 
and  so  many  other  paranoiacs,  he  says.  Bangle’s  diagnosis  is 
that  of  “paranoia”  : this  traces  itself  back  to  the  adolescence- 
crisis  at  12  years  of  age  at  the  temple.  He  analyzes  the  degen- 
eracy as  the  result  of  Joseph  and  his  lineage  being  victims  of 
“chronic  alcoholism”  having  lived  in  a good  wine  country. 
Joseph’s  family  died  off  quickly  being  alcoholics.  Jesus  was 
also  tubercular,  as  was  evident  from  the  spear  thrust  in  His 
side  bringing  forth  water  and  blood,  which  was  a symptom 
of  “pleuritic  hemorrhage.”  This  explains  His  weakness  in 
carrying  the  cross,  and  His  rapid  death  on  the  cross  which 
was  from  “syncope  through  choking.”  His  degeneracy  is 
evident  also  from  his  small  stature  which  Sangle  demon- 


^2  The  nom  de  plume  of  Dr.  G.  Lomer,  supt.  of  the  lunatic  asylum  in 
Neustadt.  He  feared  the  storm  of  public  sentiment  against  his  assertion 
that  Jesus  was  insane.  But  the  expected  thrill  of  indignation  did  not 
pass  through  Germany.  Germany,  instead,  devoured  the  striking  novel, 
Hilligcnlei,  written  to  prove  that  “Jesus  was  the  most  beautiful  of 
men.”  But  even  it  was  tinctured  with  the  results  of  the  psychiatrists, 
e.g.  “Christ  went  to  the  very  verge  of  that  which  is  human,  even  to 
the  borderline  of  excited  dementation.”  Cf.  Jesus  in  the  German  theol- 
ogy in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  Century,  by  Henry  Dosker. 
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strates  ludicrously  from  the  fact  that  his  feet  did  not  touch 
the  ground  when  he  rode  the  ass  into  Jerusalem/® 

Rasmussen/*  after  an  extended  “comparative  psycho- 
pathological  research”  into  the  persons  of  Mohammed,  Bud- 
dha, the  Mahdi,  Swedenborg,  and  Jesus,  whom  he  calls  “re- 
ligious seers,”  characterizes  them  all  as  “hystero-epileptics”  : 
they  all  have  periodic  seizures  of  fear  (“Angstanfalle”), 
and  then  periods  of  calm : they  have  visual  and  aural  halluci- 
nations : self-feeling  and  deep  hallucinations  are  bound  with 
distress  over  guilt  and  judgment,  so  that  they  suffer  vicari- 
ously for  other  men.  To  this  is  indiscriminately  added  by  the 
author,  asceticism,  eccentricity  and  perverseness,  ficklemind- 
edness, unsteadiness  in  manner  of  life,  cruelty  and  rage,  and 
progressing  loss  of  intelligence  and  impoverishment  of  in- 
ventiveness. Temporary  loss  of  normal  consciousness  and 
feeling  of  damnation  is  common  to  all  of  these  men,  it  is 
asserted. 

Thus  it  is  that  hostile  criticism  has  at  last  utterly  subverted 
itself.  It  has  succeeded  in  turning  out  in  the  20th  century  a 
clinical  monstrosity  that  is  beyond  all  recognition.  Such 
horrifying  speech  is  cited  that  it  might  constitute  its  own  best 
critique  and  reductio  ad  absiirdtim.  No  word  of  formal  criti- 
cism need  be  added  to  it. 

This  is  not  honest  criticism,  but  a naturalistic  science  gone 
mad  with  learning,  entrenching  itself  behind  pedantic  high- 
sounding  phrases,  and  with  such  word-cudgels  attacking 
what  are  sober  facts,  attempting  in  it  all  to  make  a hideous 
travesty  of  all  religion.  Sangle  and  Loosten  have  to  appeal  to 
the  Talmud  and  the  apocryphal  gospels  to  execute  their  toiir 
de  force  as  well  as  to  the  Christian  records.  They  all  trifle 
with  the  text  and  with  historic  verities. 

We  recount  this  history  of  the  attempt  to  explain  away 
the  high  claims  of  Jesus  even  in  all  of  its  unpleasant  details 
because  it  is  its  own  best  refutation.  We  can  not  argue  for 

His  whole  description  is  a literary  curiosity  as  well  as  a scientific 
novelty  (V.  Weinel  and  Widgery,  p.  417). 

**  Jesus,  Eine  Vergleichende  Psychopathologische  Siudie,  p.  167. 
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Christ’s  deity  any  more  forcefully  for  example  than  this  last 
bizarre  account  which  witnesses  as  eloquently  and  convinc- 
ing-ly  in  condemnation  against  itself  as  the  simple  self- 
evidencing  Gospel  portrait  witnesses  for  itself.  These  fatu- 
ous methods  and  principles  only  indicate  to  the  silent  sober 
judgment  of  the  thinking  world  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  go 
to  destroy  the  high  Messianic  claims.  Further,  this  history  in 
its  entirety  impressively  typifies  to  us  the  logical  limits  to 
which  one  is  led  and  one  perforce  must  go  if  he  grants  the 
principle  or  right  of  speculation.  If  the  noble  Gospel  por- 
trait is  changed  in  subjective  interests,  be  it  ever  so  little,  it 
is  only  a matter  of  individual  predilection,  rather  caprice, 
that  determines  how  far  down  in  the  scale  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  (rather  blasphemous)  you  may  range.  It  is 
the  rediictio  ad  absiirdum  et  ad  horribile  of  a vitally  wrong 
principle  we  have  before  us  here,  not  just  a difference  of 
opinion  or  of  interpretative  method.  This  entire  history  yields 
a striking  parallel  to  the  manner  in  which  God  progressively 
“gives  over”  the  unbelieving  world  from  religion  pure  and 
undefiled  to  irreligion,  then  to  ignorance,  then  to  immorality, 
then  to  complete  induration  of  conscience.^®  Is  not  the  in- 
verted science  and  criticism  of  the  twentieth  century  receiving 
the  awful  judgments  of  God’s  wrath?  “Scientia  sine  timore 
Dei,  quid  importatf”*^ 

To  contend  further,  these  diverse  theories  overlook  the 
fact  that  simplicity  is  the  earmark  of  ultimacy.  They  only 
increase  their  difficulties  in  geometric  ratio  to  the  increase  of 
their  complexity.  It  is  much  easier  to  accept  with  unembar- 
rassed eyes  the  simple  gospel  portrait  of  two  natures  despite 
the  querulous  objection  that  it  is  “incomprehensible”  and 
“unintelligible,”  than  to  invent  further  devious  and  labyrin- 
thine theories  to  explain,  or  to  explain  away  this  simplicity. 
They  are  lost  in  their  own  toils.  It  would  require  a genius  to 
successfully  desupernaturalize  this  plain  account.  In  short,  all 
of  this  circuitousness,  complexity  and  subterfuge  of  explana- 


Romans  i.  18-.12. 

Augustine,  vide  Confessions,  V : 4. 
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tion  is  cut  by  “Occam’s  razor,”  entia  non  sunt  mnltiplicanda 
praeter  necessitatem,  or  the  so-called  law  of  parsimony. 

Again,  these  multitudinous  theories  are  mutually  destruc- 
tive. They  cannot  all  be  true.  If  Jesus  was  an  intriguing 
impostor,  He  was  not  a victim  of  unconscious  deception,  and 
conversely.  If  He  was  a sanguine  enthusiast  He  was  not  a 
delicate  or  morbid  degenerate.  If  He  was  very  God  of  very 
God,  that  simple  fact  silences  them  all. 

Finally,  to  speak  ad  hominein,  if  the  apperceptive  principle 
“to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  but  to  the  defiled  and  unbe- 
lieving is  nothing  pure”  is  a true  principle  have  we  not  here 
its  illustration?  It  is  only  those  who  possess  a certain  moral 
deficiency,  if  not  lack  of  mental  equipoise,  who  can  perceive 
in  the  winsome  excellence  of  the  historic  Jesus,  one  univers- 
ally acclaimed  chiefest  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether 
lovely,  only  these  crass  phenomena.  In  Jesus  “truth  springeth 
out  of  the  earth;  and  righteousness  hath  looked  down  from 
heaven.”  His  critics  use  the  mask  of  scientific  nomenclature 
to  cover  their  own  mental  and  moral  obliquity. 

We  trustfully  leave  the  honest  conscience  to  its  own  con- 
clusion from  this  negative  alternative  of  the  dilemma.  We 
are  then  driven  to  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma:  that  Jesus 
is  “very  God  of  very  God.”  Before  seizing  this  horn  of  the 
dilemma,  however,  we  must,  in  answer  to  these  animadver- 
sions, undertake  a positive  consideration  of  the  character  of 
Je.sus.  A formal  difficulty  presents  itself  first,  however,  and 
will  require  our  consideration. 

Our  further  argumentation  may  take  either  one  of  two 
lines  of  development : ( i ) to  claim  that  the  deity  of  this  man 
is  automatically  and  inescapably  proved  by  the  failure  of  the 
negative  alternative  of  the  dilemma,  namely  that  he  was  men- 
tally incompetent.  There  is  indeed  no  escape  from  this  con- 
clusion unless  it  be  maintained  that  this  disjunctive  does  not 
fit  the  case,  since  there  are  some  other  alternatives  that  might 
obtain.  This  objection  however  is  out  of  order  at  this  point. 
The  alternatives  have  l>een  exhaustively  outlined  in  a fore- 
going paragraph.  Indeed  it  may  be  urged  that  the  form  of  the 
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disjunctive  syllogism  is  out  of  place  because  both  alternatives 
may  be  partially  true  and  partially  false,  and  that  the  truth 
is  to  be  attained  by  taking  a media,  e.g.,  an  Arian,  Socin- 
ian,  or  Ritschlian  conception  which  leaves  his  person  sus- 
pended like  Mohammed’s  casket,  in  the  mid-air  between 
heaven  and  earth.  But  to  believe  in  such  a personage  would 
stultify  our  reason  and  be  repellent  to  our  religious  sensibili- 
ties. However,  the  simple  forbidding  fact  is  that  the  high 
titles  and  claims  of  Scripture  cannot  be  thus  attenuated  to  in- 
dicate secondary  deity.  This  also  may  be  discarded  therefore, 
as  a deservedly  negligible  alternative.  According  to  this  first 
line  of  development  Jesus  may  be  now  assumed  to  loom  forth 
in  the  full  majesty  of  the  God-head;  and  further  consider- 
ations must  be  of  a merely  corroborative  nature. 

However,  there  is  a second  alternative  line  of  development 
which  remains  to  be  considered. 

Princeton.  F.  D.  Jenkins. 
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“Midnight  being  now  past,  some  early  risers  were  begin- 
ning to  strike  fire  and  enlighten  themselves  from  the  Scrip- 
tures.” Thus  quaintly  does  Andrew  Fuller  usher  us  into  the 
dawning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  Century  is  little 
understood.  Was  the  midnight  past?  One  wonders.  Certain 
it  is  the  night  was  dark.  Gross  darkness  covered  the  people. 
A social  union  had  been  one  of  the  notable  achievements  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  and  Europe  owed  it  in  part  to  Romanism, 
in  part  to  Feudalism.  But  these  venerable  columns  of  the  so- 
cial structure  were  crumbling,  and  alarming  fissures  began  to 
appear  in  the  edifice,  threatening  its  collapse.  The  eflfects  of 
that  collapse  were  profound.  Arrogance  and  injustice  begat 
jealousy  and  hate.  Social  warfare  followed.  The  strife,  both 
social  and  religious,  knocked  men  off  their  moral  balance. 
Ugly  passions  raged.  Prince  and  priest,  prelate  and  pro- 
fessor, papist  and  protestant,  peasant  and  pedler  were  in- 
volved in  the  universal  melee;  and  panic  was  never  far 
away. 

The  confusion  smote  every  European  people.  A lurid  sky 
hung  over  England.  But  there  were  days  when  the  sun  broke 
through : The  wonderment  of  stories  from  the  sea : a new 
hemisphere  discovered;  a new  ocean  traversed;  wealth  in 
prospect  that  avarice  could  not  compute.  The  recovery  of  the 
ancient  literatures  of  Rome  and  Greece,  their  rapid  dissem- 
ination westward  over  Europe  by  the  new  printing  craft  fired 
the  imaginations  of  the  learned  and  the  reading  world ; they 
put  authority  and  antiquity  to  the  question;  and  their  per- 
turbation^ infected  the  masses  with  a vague  unrest.  The 
influence  of  Grocyn,  Linacre  and  Colet  spread  swiftly  among 
the  people.  Erasmus  landed  in  England.  He  published  his 
Greek  Testament  in  1516;  the  presence  of  the  parallel  Latin 


1 Vide  Macaulay  ‘There  was  in  the  intellectual  world  an  anarchy 
resembling  that  which  in  the  political  world  follows  the  overthrow  of  an 
old  and  deeply  rooted  government.’ 

‘Accedebat  odium  et  contemptus  illis  ipsis  temporibus  ortus  erga 
scholasticos’  (Essay  on  Lord  Bacon). 
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version,  correcting  the  Vulgate,  was  hardly  less  momentous ; 
a second  and  a third  edition  in  1519  and  1522.  The  publica- 
tion was  a turning  point  in  European  history.  It  laid  deep 
down  a strong  foundation  for  change. 

That  was  the  background  and  environment  of  Tindale’s* 
life.  He  belonged  to  this  intellectual  and  social  upheaval.  He 
lived  through  it.  Himself  part  of  it,  he  looked  on  it  from 
what  is  perhaps  the  best  position  from  which  to  see  things, 
from  below,  in  the  crowd,  in  suffering  and  struggle,  with  the 
intense  and  penetrating  sympathy  of  love  and  genius,  which 
divines  and  anticipates  a thousand  times  before  they  were 
realized  and  won,  things  forbidden  by  arbitrary  power.  The 
wreckage  of  Feudalism  which  had  dashed  itself  to  pieces  in 
cival  war,  lay  everpvhere  around,  and  in  agony  a proletariat 
was  coming  to  the  birth  in  England;  the  overweening  au- 
thority of  the  Church  was  being  undermined,  while  the 
hierarchy,  as  deeply  implicated  as  the  priesthood  in  the  pre- 
valent craftiness  and  simony  and  immorality,  was  powerless 
to  avert  decay;  and  the  English  people,  shaken  by  these 
calamitous  happenings,  the  prey  of  hopes  and  fears  which 
could  not  be  defined,  dumb  in  their  misery,  were  ready,  for 
all  their  lethargy  of  ignorance  and  hunger  and  disease,  for 
all  their  inheritance  of  tradition  and  of  instinct — which  would 
be  called  today  by  some  a psychoplasm, — were  ready  of 
response  to  any  gifted  voice  that  could  guide  their  feet  into 
the  way  of  faith  and  prospect.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  claims 
to  greatness  that  is  Tindale’s  due  that  he  saw  and  felt  the 
woes  of  his  country  with  a sensibility  that  pierced  his  heart 
like  a sharp  blade,  and  with  the  courageousness  of  a true 
seer  made  up  his  mind  that,  for  all  the  anathemas  of  those  in 
power,  he  would  bring  deliverance  to  his  country  by  his  gift 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  mother  tongue.  That  depth  of  emo- 
tion seethed  in  him  as  long  as  life  endured.  Two  elements 
surged  in  it — faith  and  love : the  two  great  commandments 
governed  him.  There  was  the  wellhead  of  all  energy.  That 


- This  spelling  is  to  be  preferred  to  “Tyndale,”  because  it  is  found  in 
the  only  surviving  letter  of  the  Translator. 
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is  especially  to  be  remembered  when  we  seek  to  estimate  his 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  for  its  pulse  beats  on  every  page. 

Tindale  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  Gloucestershire. 
Gloucester  was  notoriously  a backward  and  bigoted  county, 
a stronghold  of  ecclesiastical  narrowness  and  arrogance.  Yet 
he  ripened  early.  After  a distinguished  career  at  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  “he  left  both  these  seats  of  learning  full  of 
the  new  enthusiasm  and  with  a knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew”  (Dr.  Kilgour)  ; and  returned  to  Gloucestershire  to 
become  chaplain-tutor  in  the  household  of  Sir  John  Walsh  at 
Little  Sodbury.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  but  he 
found  time  to  preach  away  from  home.  His  preaching  ar- 
rested attention.  Alehouse  gossip  soon  fastened  on  him ; and 
he  was  roundly  rated  by  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  Bruised 
thereby,  he  foresaw  greater  trials.  He  had  influential  friends, 
but  rather  than  that  he  should  bring  trouble  upon  them,  he 
left  those  parts  and  made  his  way  to  London  where  he  might 
be  able  to  prosecute  his  work.  Disappointed  in  his  hope  of 
gaining  the  patronage  of  the  liberal  bishop  of  the  see  (Tun- 
stall),  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a 
leading  citizen  of  the  capital,  and  for  six  months  remained  a 
member  of  his  household.  But  it  became  quite  evident  to  him 
that  for  the  work  he  was  fitting  himself  to  do,  there  was 
liberty  nowhere  in  England  and  that  he  must  forego  home 
and  friends  for  exile  with  whatever  perils  it  might  bring. 

He  was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age  (1524).  His  life 
story  is  really  the  story  of  his  work.  If  many  details  of  his 
life  elude  us  altogether,  many  details  of  his  work  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  achievement  itself.  Thus  we  cannot  tell  when  he 
actually  began  the  translation  of  the  Testament.  We  can 
discover  that  years  of  strenuous  preparation  were  spent  in 
order  that  he  might  be,  alike  in  personal  character  and  in 
attainment,  a fitting  instrument  for  the  great  undertaking.  In 
native  diffidence  he  leaves  no  record.  Hamburg,  Wittenberg, 
Cologne,  Worms,  Marburg,  Antwerp  are  chief  among  the 
cities  he  frequented  in  his  perilous  exile.  Permanent  abode 
was  never  possible.  The  dramatic  story  of  his  flight  from 
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Cologne  with  the  precious  sheets  rescued  just  in  time  from 
the  grasp  of  his  enemies  is  well  known.  It  was  only  a single 
episode  among  the  many  hazardous  escapes.  His  foes  were 
unrelenting  and  perpetually  on  his  heels. 

Settled  in  safety  for  a time  at  Worms,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  printed  two  separate  editions — an  Octavo  (without 
notes  or  gloss),  and  a Quarto  (with  notes  and  comments). 
They  W'ere  speedily  smuggled  into  England.  Considerable 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated  later,  1530-31, 
Genesis  to  Chronicles  and  Jonah.®  During  that  same  period 
(1530-1),  completely  filled  as  one  might  think  wdth  trans- 
lations so  extensive,  there  came  from  his  pen  his  Prologue 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  The  Parable  of  the  IVicked 
Mammon,  The  Obedience  of  a Christian  man.  Reply  to 
Sir  Thomas  More,  The  Praetice  of  Prelates,  and  the  Expo- 
sitions (St.  John  and  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount).  It  is  an 
astonishing  record  for  four  and  tw'enty  months  or  so.  But 
here  as  elsewhere  it  is  not  only  the  intensity  of  his  labor,  but 
the  speed  at  which  he  works  and  its  accuracy  withal  that 
excite  our  astonishment.  These  w'ere  by-products  of  his 
industry,  his  rrapepya ; and  of  these  something  must  be  said 
hereafter.  Translation  was  his  supreme  achievement:  and  by 
repeated  revisions  he  made  the  translation  as  perfect  in  in- 
terpretation and  in  expression  as  lay  in  his  power.  His 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  w^as  completed  eventually 
in  1534-5 — a double  revision;  and  that  revision  became  the 
standard  of  all  subsequent  English  versions.^ 

® Mr.  Justice  Bradley  of  the  U.  S'.  Supreme  Court  in  a letter  (1883) 
to  Bishop  Westcott  called  attention  to  folio  227a  in  Hall’s  Chronicle 
( 1548)  under  the  heading  the  27th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  The  passage 
is  as  follows ; “This  yere  in  the  moneth  of  September  Wyllyam  Tyndale 
othenwyse  called  Hichyns  was  by  the  crueltie  of  the  clergie  of  Louayn 
condempned  and  burned  in  a toune  besyde  Bruxelles  in  Braband  called 
Vylford.  This  man  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Englishe  and  fyrst 
put  it  in  Prynt,  and  likewise  he  translated  the  .v.  bookes  of  Moses,  losua, 
ludicum,  Ruth,  the  bookes  of  the  Kynges  and  the  bookes  of  Paralipo- 
menon,  Nehemias  or  the  fyrst  of  Esdras,  the  Prophet  lonas,  & nomore 
of  y'  holy  scripture.”  (Westcott,  History  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  172, 
Note  I.) 

* “If  anye  man  fynde  fautes  ether  with  the  traslacion  or  ought  besyde 
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In  the  latter  year  he  was  betrayed  and  after  sixteen  months 
imprisonment  in  Vilvorde,  gave  his  life  for  his  faith. 

Students  of  Tindale’s  life  meet  with  an  anomaly  that  is 
not  common  in  history.  No  occasion  for  surprise  is  felt  at 
the  proverbial  failure  of  compatriots  and  contemporaries  to 
recognize  the  elements  of  greatness  in  men  near  them  in 
place  or  time,  and  for  posterity  to  retrieve  the  loss.  Mon- 
taigne, almost  a contemporary  of  the  translator,  says  some- 
where of  his  contemporaries  that  he  knows  “a  number  of 
men  possessing  various  good  qualities — one  intelligence, 
another  heart,  another  address,  conscience  or  knowledge  or 
skill  in  language;  each  has  his  share ; but  of  a great  man  as  a 
whole,  having  so  many  good  qualities  together,  or  one  with 
such  a degree  of  excellence  that  we  ought  to  admire  him  or 
compare  him  with  those  we  honor  in  the  past,  my  fortune 
has  never  shown  me  one.”  Yet  Coligny,  L’Hopital,  Erasmus 
and  others  were  within  his  ken ! 

Great  is  the  surprise  to  find  one  whose  eminence  in  char- 
acter or  in  erudition  or  in  both  is  gladly  recognised  by  con- 
temporaries, being  depreciated  and  decried  by  succeeding 
centuries.  That  is  the  curious  misfortune  which  has  befallen 

(which  is  easyer  for  manye  to  do,  then  so  well  to  have  translated  it 
them  selves  of  their  awne  pregnant  wyttes,  at  the  begynnynge  withoute 
forensample)  to  the  same  it  shalbe  lawfull  to  traslate  them  selves  and 
to  put  what  they  lust  therto.  Iff  shall  perceave  ether  by  my  selfe  or  by 
the  informacion  of  other,  that  ought  be  escaped  me,  or  myght  be  more 
playnlye  translated,  I will  shortlye  after  cause  it  to  be  mended.  Howbeit 
in  manye  places,  me  thynketh  it  better  to  put  a declaracyon  in  the  mar- 
gent,  then  to  runne  to  farre  from  the  text.  And  in  manye  places,  where 
the  text  semeth  at  the  fryst  choppe  harde  to  be  understonde,  yet  y*  cir- 
custaces  before  and  after,  and  ofte  readinge  together,  maketh  it  playn 
ynough.  . . .”  (Westcott,  History  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  140.) 

“To  a scholar,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  what  has  now  been  asserted 
is  that  which  arises  from  the  actual  comparison  of  Tindale’s  work  with 
the  original  Greek,  and  with  the  versions  which  unquestionably  lay  open 
before  him  as  he  proceeded  in  his  work;  but  to  the  general  reader 
perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  demonstration  that  can  be  given  of  the 
superlative  merit  of  Tindale’s  work,  is  the  fact  that  the  English  New 
Testament,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  in  its  substance,  the  unchanged  lan- 
guage of  Tindale’s  first  version”  (Demaus,  Biography  of  Tindale — char- 
acterised by  Westcott  as  the  ‘admirable’  biography — , p.  157). 
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our  subject;  and  the  discredit  done  him  has  had  a singular 
vitality  of  its  own. 

The  recognition  by  contemporaries  is  not  only  significant 
in  itself — so  significant  because  contemporary,  but  striking 
in  the  fulness  of  the  terms  employed. 

Foremost  amongst  these  witnesses  was  his  renowned  an- 
tagonist Sir  Thomas  More.  Says  he:  Before  Tindale  went 
across  the  seas  “he  was  well  known  for  a man  of  right  good 
living,  studious  and  well  learned  in  the  Scripture.”  Buschius, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Revival  of  Learning,  the  friend  of 
Erasmus  and  Reuchlin,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Epistolne 
Obsciirorum  Viroriim,  knew  Tindale  personally.  He  saw 
something  of  him  at  Worms  and  more  of  him  at  Marburg. 
This  is  his  testimony : “He  was  so  skilled  in  seven  languages 
— Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  French, 
that  whichever  he  spoke  you  would  suppose  it  was  his  native 
tongue.”  Vaughan,  Envoy  to  the  Low  Countries  of  the  King 
and  Cromwell,  concludes  one  of  his  missives  after  personal 
intercourse  with  these  words  of  admiration:  “The  man  is  of 
a greater  knowledge  than  the  King’s  Highness  doth  take  him 
for,  which  well  appeareth  from  his  works.  Would  God  he 
were  in  England.”  The  Procureur-General  of  the  Emperor, 
the  man  who  led  in  his  prosecution  is  reported  to  have  said, 
and  the  tribute  is  preserved  in  the  Martyr’s  Memorial  in  Ox- 
ford (Hertford  College)  : “He  was  a learned,  good  and 
godly  man.” 

An  array  of  evidence,  one  would  have  thought,  sufficiently 
impressive  to  deter  prejudice  and  even  hostility  from  assault 
or  innuendo ! No  attack  on  character  indeed  was  ever  at- 
tempted. Had  there  been  any  weak  part  in  the  character  of 
Tindale,  any  extravagance  in  his  manners,  the  malevolence 
of  his  enemies,  we  may  be  sure,  would  have  shown  no  mercy. 
More’s  candid  appreciation  has  been  cited.  Roye  and  Joye 
are  silent ; and  not  another  voice  is  raised.  But  contumely  has 
been  freely  cast  on  the  value  of  his  version;  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  and  Hebrew;  and  on  the  independence  and 
originality  of  his  work — thus,  ‘he  entered  into  the  labors  of 
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WycHF;  ‘he  was  a mere  echo  of  the  German  Reformer,’  etc. 
Many  have  followed  where  these  have  led,  and  without  more 
ado  have  lowered  Tindale  from  the  pedestal  of  his  renown. 
Rare  voices  have  been  heard,  however,  in  justifiable  protest. 
Mr.  Francis  Fry  of  Bristol,  the  historian  Froude,  Tindale’s 
biographer  Demaus,  and  once  for  all  Bishop  Westcott,  have 
made  it  one  would  suppose  impossible  for  any  but  such  as 
refuse  to  look  with  fresh  eyes  at  evidence  to  persist  in  be- 
littling the  fame  of  one  “not  undeservedly  called  an  apostle 
of  England.’’®  We  single  out  for  consideration  one  item  in 
these  criticisms : “It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Tindale  could 
have  found  time  to  master  Hebrew  very  thoroughly ; and  we 
find  that  here  (sc.  Old  Testament)  still  more  than  in  his 
New  Testament  he  leans  heavily  on  Luther.”®  This  is  pure 
conjecture,  and  a little  reckless  at  that.  The  life  of  Tindale, 
looked  at  even  cur.sorily,  is  seen  to  be  for  all  his  reticence  one 
of  extraordinary  industry,  and  why  should  it  be  judged  that 
Hebrew  might  not  be  one  of  those  studies?  No  whisper  of 
this  is  heard  from  contemporary  antagonists  like  Cochlaeus 
or  Sir  Thomas  More.  If  conjecture  is  to  find  room  then  there 
is  strong  probability  that  when  he  left  Cambridge  he  knew 
both  Greek  and  Hebrew.  But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture. 
Again  and  again  in  his  writings  Tindale  makes  reference  to 
the  genius  of  Hebrew,  its  idiom  and  spirit,  with  such  insight 
and  grasp  as  to  make  any  conjecture  of  the  kind  we  are  com- 
bating quite  incredible.  Thus  it  was  from  no  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  language  that  there  springs  a remark  like 
the  following — meeting  the  objection  that  the  rudeness  of 
English  made  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  it  impossible  : 

They  will  say  it  cannot  be  translated  into  our  tongue,  it  is  so  rude.  It  is 
not  so  rude  as  they  are  false  liars.  For  the  Greek  tongue  agreeth  more 
with  the  English  than  with  the  Latin.  And  the  properties  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  agreeth  a thousand  times  more  with  the  English  than  with  the 
Latin.  The  manner  of  speaking  is  both  one ; so  that  in  a thousand  places 
thou  needest  not  but  to  translate  it  into  the  English,  word  for  word ; when 


5 “For  his  notable  pains  and  travail  an  apostle  of  England.”  Cited  from 
Foxe  by  Westcott  {History,  p.  49)  as  worthily  describing  Tindale. 

® Article  "Tindale”  in  Chambers’  Encyclopaedia. 
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thou  must  seek  a compass  in  the  Latin,  and  yet  shall  have  much  work  to 
translate  it  well-favouredly,  so  that  it  have  the  same  grace  and  sweet- 
ness, sense  and  pure  understanding  with  it  in  the  Latin,  and  as  it  hath 
in  the  Hebrew.  A thousand  parts  better  may  it  be  translated  into  the 
English,  than  into  the  Latin. ^ 

Finally  Buschius’  testimony  is  for  the  historical  student 
decisive.  Hebrew  he  tells  us  was  one  of  the  languages  spoken 
by  Tindale,  and  he  spoke  it  like  a learned  Rabbi. 

The  prejudice  has  lived  long.  Even  now  it  reappears.  In 
one  of  the  great  English  newspaiiers®  in  a review  of  Tindale, 
there  occurs  this  disparaging  statement : “It  is  easy  to  exag- 
gerate the  historical  importance  of  Tindale’s  venture.  He 
was  accidentally  a pioneer,  but  he  was  pushing  at  an  open 
door.”  The  reviewer  ignores  a good  deal,  e.g.,  that  Tindale 
had  so  captured  the  genius  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  that  when 
he  reproduced  the  thought  in  the  original  texts  before  him  he 
did  so  with  a grasp  and  skill  at  which  competent  scholars 
marvel  to  this  day;  that  he  made  of  the  vulgar  tongue,  then 
unformed  and  thought  to  be  fit  medium  only  for  mean  and 
trivial  things  an  instrument  of  amazing  subtlety,  tenderness 
and  majesty,  in  fact  the  very  organ  to  which  in  due  season 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  served  themselves  heirs  with  such 
splendour;®  and  that  Tindale,  severely  limited  in  working 
apparatus,  did  a work  which  four  succeeding  centuries  have 
felt  to  be  “the  most  majestical  thing  in  our  literature,  the 
most  living  spiritual  thing  in  our  tradition.”^® 

It  is  well  to  urge  our  literary  indebtedness  to  Tindale,  for 
in  the  History  of  Literature  also,  strangely  enough,  Tindale’s 
title  to  fame  is  obscured.  Thus  Professor  Saintsbury  speak- 

’’  The  Obedience  of  a Christian  Man,  p.  58  [Christian  Classics  Series]. 

® The  Times — Weekly  Edition,  Literary  Supplement,  June  4,  1925. 

® “We  constantly  speak  of  what  Shakespeare  did  for  our  language, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  nearly  a century  before  Shakespeare’s  day, 
at  a time  . . . when  as  yet  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  make  it  the 
vehicle  of  any  great  literary  undertaking,  Tindale  proved  . . . that  it 
was  possible  to  express  the  highest  truths  in  the  clearest  manner  with 
simplicity  and  grace"  (Bulletin  of  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester, 
Jan.  192s). 

^0  Report  of  Special  Commission  on  Education  in  England  1922-23. 
(Personnel  Sir  Henry  Newholt,  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  et  alii) 
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ing  of  the  striking  merits  of  the  Bible,  describes  it  as  “the 
greatest  monument  by  far  of  Jacobean  (sic)  prose.”  And 
speaking  of  Tindale,  he  thinks  him  “more  noteworthy  for 
his  hapless  fate  and  for  a vigorous  controversial  pen  than  for 
distinct  literary  merit.” 

Tindale,  to  be  sure,  had  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  No  one 
disputes  it.  He  is  not  at  his  best  in  controversy.  Occasionally 
his  pen  dripped  liquid  fire.  To  make  that  portion  of  his 
writing  which  is  displeasing  to  us  the  occasion  of  sweeping 
judgment  is  perhaps  natural  enough,  though  rash;  but  to 
make  that,  instead  of  all  that  of  which  we  positively  approve, 
the  ground  and  basis  of  summary  judgment  is  neither  History 
nor  Romance.  It  is  uncritical  and  unfair. 

To  much  the  same  effect  writes  Dr.  W.  L.  Courtney.  He 
holds  that  the  literary  greatness  of  the  Authorized  Version 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  “it  was  produced  in  a great 
flowering  time  of  English  Letters” — (sc.  Jacobean  or  Eliza- 
bethan). Curious  the  anachronism  should  be  repeated.  A 
great  flowering  time!  Whereas  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  the  New  Testament  came  from  Tindale’s  pen  was  a 
relatively  sterile  period  in  English  Letters ; and  that  adds  to 
the  wonder  of  Tindale’s  achievement. 

It  is  interesting  to  place  alongside  of  these  Nineteenth 
Century  men  of  letters  one  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  W. 
Newcome,  who  says  of  it:  “It  is  astonishing  how  little  obso- 
lete the  language  of  it  is  . . . and  in  point  of  perspicuity 
and  noble  simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom  and  purity  of  style, 
no  English  version  has  yet  surpassed  it.” 

To  Erasmus,  Tindale’s  indebtedness  was  considerable. 
The  presence  in  England  of  that  gifted  scholar,  the  spreading 
power  of  his  influence,  his  brave  dissent  from  the  obscur- 
antism in  high  places  did  not  a little,  we  may  be  sure,  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  Tindale’s  consciousness  of  his 
destined  mission,  but  especially  the  issue  by  him  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  was  a providential  treasure  on  whose  value 
Tindale  could  set  no  price. 

The  resemblance  between  Erasmus’  desire,  boldly  an- 
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nouncecl,  that  all  nations,  Scots  and  Irish  as  well  as  Turics 
and  Saracens,  should  have  the  Bible  in  their  native  speech, 
and  Tindale’s  prophecy  that  by  and  by  the  plow  boy  should 
know  the  Scriptures  better  than  did  the  priest  may  indicate 
influence  direct;  but  in  the  personality  of  Tindale  if  there  is 
any  one  characteristic  more  marked  than  any  other  it  is  that 
he  never  failed  of  triumphant  self  expression.  Compare  his 
version  with  the  documents  he  made  use  of ; weigh  the  un- 
questioned influence  these  severally  exercised  in  helping 
him  to  determine  judgment,  still  it  is  transparent  that  it  was 
his  own  judgment  and  no  other’s  that  fixed  his  final  utter- 
ance. 

How  did  Tindale  conceive  of  the  duty  of  one  who  would 
translate  Holy  Scripture?  What  was  his  own  immediate 
aim?  Undying  interest  attaches  to  the  explicit  purpose  of  a 
dedicated  spirit  like  his.  Here  follow  his  own  words : 

I have  here  translated,  brethren  and  sisters  most  dear  and  tenderly 
beloved  in  Christ,  the  New  Testament  for  your  spiritual  edifying,  con- 
solation and  solace;  exhorting  instantly  and  beseeching  those  that  are 
better  seen  in  the  tongues  than  I,  and  that  have  higher  gifts  of  grace  to 
interpret  the  sense  of  the  Scripture  and  meaning  of  the  Spirit  than  I, 
to  consider  and  ponder  my  labour,  and  that  with  the  spirit  of  meekness. 
And  if  they  perceive  in  any  places  that  I have  not  attained  the  very' 
sense  of  the  tongue,  or  meaning  of  the  Scripture,  or  have  not  given  the 
right  English  word,  that  they  put  to  their  hands  to  amend  it,  remem- 
bering that  so  is  their  duty  to  do.  For  we  have  not  received  the  gifts  of 
God  for  ourselves  only,  or  for  to  hide  them;  but  for  to  bestow  them 
unto  the  honouring  of  God  and  Christ,  and  edifying  of  the  congrega- 
tion, which  is  the  body  of  Christ. 

“Thousands  of  errors’’  was  the  charge  brought  against 
the  translation  by  Tunstal,  More  and  others.  They  described 
it  as  packed  full  of  poison  and  heresy.  “Pestiferous  and  per- 
nicious poison’’  was  the  phrase.  To  understand  their  criticism 
we  must  try  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place.  Can  we  place 
ourselves  at  the  angle  from  which  these  fulminations  were 
flung?  No  doubt  the  head  and  front  of  Tindale’s  offending 
was  his  turning  the  Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue. 
Therein  was  thought  to  be  a deadly  poison ; whatever  merits 
the  version  might  have  it  was  doomed.  Besides,  nowhere  are 
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the  errors  by  the  thousand  enumerated  or  specified.  They 
do  denounce  the  removal  of  such  sacerdotal  terms  as  “priest” 
and  “penance,”  “charity”  and  “church.”  For  good  reason 
these  were  changed.  Stereotyped  by  ecclesiastical  usage  in 
meaning  and  become  spiritually  alien  to  the  original,  they 
must  if  continued  certainly  have  misled  the  readers  of  that 
age.  Used  today  they  reach  us  loaded  with  conflicting  asso- 
ciations, but  we  interpret  accordingly.  It  is  well  to  observe 
that  when  the  Roman  hierarchy  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
provide  an  English  version  of  their  own,  while  these  sacer- 
dotal terms  of  course  were  again  employed,  correction  of  the 
innumerable  errors  alleged,  as  we  have  said,  nowhere  ap- 
pears. They  never  had  existence  except  in  resentful  minds 
and  in  the  diatribes  with  which  they  sought  to  rouse  the 
public  to  violence. 

What  material  had  Tindale  at  hand  in  undertaking  his 
translation?  Critical  apparatus  we  may  not  call  it,  for  the 
contrast  between  the  working  apparatus  he  possessed  and 
the  ever  growing  volume  of  critical  apparatus  at  the  com- 
mand of  later  revisers  heightens  our  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  beyond  any  guarded  phrase.  These  were  his 
materials : For  the  New  Testament  he  had  Erasmus’  Greek 
Testament,  with  its  elegant  Latin  parallel;  the  Vulgate;  the 
German  Version  by  Luther,  and  perhaps  some  other  Euro- 
pean versions:  for  the  Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
the  Vulgate  and  the  Septuagint.  Manuscripts,  Codices,  Pa- 
limpsests, etc.,  he  had  none.  The  Grammars  and  Lexicons  of 
the  time  were  probably  at  his  disposal ; for  Greek  the  Gram- 
matica  of  Lascaris,  possibly  Budaeus’  Greek  Thesaurus; 
for  Hebrew  Reuchlin’s  De  Rudimentis  Hebraicis  and  the 
Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Ben  Chayim.  The  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  Westcott  describes  as  “substantially  good.” 
But  regarding  the  Greek  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
points  out  that  “they  were  without  exception  based  on  scanty 
and  late  manuscripts,  without  the  help  of  the  oriental  versions 
and  the  precious  relics  of  the  old  Latin.”  And  he  adds : 

As  a necessary  consequence  they  are  far  from  correct,  and  if  the  varia- 
tions are  essentially  unimportant  as  a whole,  yet  the  errors  in  the  text  in 
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our  English  Testament  inherited  from  these  are  considerably  more  im- 
portant than  the  existing  errors  of  translation.^’^ 

For  the  “errors  of  the  text”  Tindale  cannot  of  course  be  held 
responsible.  For  his  ability  as  a translator  Westcott  had 
profound  respect.  As  a conclusive  proof  of  his  greatness  he 
cites  the  fact  that  he  willingly  faced  the  “labour  of  minute 
correction.” 

This  patience  of  laborious  emendation  completes  the  picture  of 
the  great  translator.  In  the  conception  and  style  of  his  rendering 
he  had  nothing  to  modify  or  amend.  Throughout  all  his  revisions 
he  preserved  intact  the  characteristics  of  his  first  work.  Before  he 
began  he  had  prepared  himself  for  a task  of  which  he  could  appre- 
hend the  full  difficulty.  He  had  rightly  measured  the  momentous  issues 
of  a vernacular  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  determined  once  for 
all  the  principles  on  which  it  must  be  made.  His  later  efforts  were 
directed  simply  to  the  nearer  attainment  of  his  ideal.  To  gain  this  end  he 
availed  himself  of  the  best  help  which  lay  within  his  reach,  but  he  used 
it  as  a master  and  not  as  a disciple.  In  this  w'ork  alone  he  felt  that  sub- 
stantial independence  was  essential  to  success.  In  exposition  or  exhorta- 
tion he  might  borrow  freely  the  language  or  the  thought  which  seemed 
suited  to  his  purpose,  but  in  rendering  the  sacred  text  he  remained 
throughout  faithful  to  the  instincts  of  a scholar.  From  first  to  last  his 
style  and  interpretation  are  his  own,  and  in  the  originality  of  Tindale  is 
included  in  a large  measure  the  originality  of  our  English  version.’- 

Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now 
For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

But  the  seed  was  sown  in  the  service  and  sacrifice  of  the 
martyred  pioneer. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  revision  of  1534-5  became  the 
standard  version  in  all  subsequent  revision.^®  That  fact  is 
determinative  of  its  unrivalled  excellence.  On  the  one  hand, 
so  sure  had  been  the  penetrative  sympathy  with  which  the 
very  spirit  of  the  text  had  been  grasped  and  felt,  on  the  other 
so  felicitous  the  diction  with  which  it  had  been  rendered  into 

” W'estcott,  op.  cil.  p.  129. 

1-  Ibid.  p.  157. 

“From  Matthews’  Bible — itself  a combination  of  Tindale  and  Cov- 
erdale : Coverdale  where  no  translation  had  come  from  Tindale’s  pen — 
all  later  revisions  have  been  successively  formed.  In  that  the  general 
character  and  mould  of  our  whole  Bible  was  fixed.  The  labors  of  the 
next  75  years  were  devoted  to  improving  it  in  detail.”  (Ibid.,  pp.  71  f.) 
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English,  throbbing  throughout  with  the  i>ent  up  emotion  of 
the  translator,  that  though  in  later  times  many  men,  of  dif- 
fering schools  and  not  always  very  friendly  to  the  memory 
of  Tindale,  devoted  their  energies  freely  to  the  perfecting  of 
his  work,  and  did  so  on  the  whole  in  the  same  spirit  as  Tin- 
dale  showed,  the  eventual  result  of  all  their  labors,  when 
every  emendation  is  regarded,  is  that  the  Authorized  Version 
is  virtually  the  very  translation  we  have  from  Tindale’s  pen. 

Of  translators  it  is  well  to  realize  that  it  is  not  their  intel- 
lectual force  alone  that  determines  their  translation,  but  also 
their  moral  and  spiritual  energy : the  latter  perhaps  less 
consciously  than  the  former,  but  powerful  all  the  same. 

In  any  case,  seeing  that  the  soul  of  the  translator  is  an 
active  co-ordinate  in  the  event  as  well  as  the  mind,  how 
striking  is  the  tribute  to  the  penetrative  sympathy  and  intui- 
tive accuracy  of  Tindale  in  the  large  measure  of  permanency 
his  version  has  enjoyed ! 

In  proof  of  this  almost  any  page  may  be  chosen  for  exam- 
ination. The  evidence  is  ungainsayable.  Particles  may  or 
may  not  be  given  value;  participles  may  be  alternately  ren- 
dered adverbially  or  participially ; w'ords,  few  in  number 
that  have  meanwhile  become  obsolescent  have  called  for 
synonyms — as  husks  for  cods;  but  substantial  change,  i.e., 
changes  because  the  sense  has  not  been  rightly  caught,  if  one 
may  not  say  there  w^ere  none,  were  rare  indeed. 

The  text  has  undergone  meticulous  e.xamination  by  one  of 
the  best  of  modern  scholars,  Westcott,  and  the  examination 
reveals  that  in  a text  like  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
five-sixths  of  it  in  the  Authorized  Version  is  the  identical 
language  of  1535:  nine-tenths  of  that  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
John.>^ 

A few  instances  of  classic  verses  illustrate  better  than  any 
general  statements.  And  they  may  be  appropriately  intro- 
duced by  an  example  of  revision  by  Tindale  himself : 

!■*  Westcott,  History,  p.  158,  Note  i.  “Even  in  the  English  Revised  Ver- 
sion it  is  estimated  that  four-fifths  of  it  are  the  words  of  Tindale.”  (Dr. 
Kilgour) 
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Matt.  X.13 

Tindale  1525  Tindale  1534 

Ye  be  the  salt  of  the  earth;  but  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth:  but 
if  the  salt  be  waxen  unsavoury,  and  if  the  salt  have  lost  her  salt- 
what  can  be  salted  therewith  ness,  what  can  be  salted  there- 
It  is  henceforth  nothing  worth,  but  with  It  is  thenceforth  good  for 
to  be  cast  out  and  to  be  trodden  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  to 

under  foot  of  men.  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 

Matt,  xi.28 

Tindale  1534  A.  V.  1611 

Come  vnto  me  all  ye  that  laboure  Come  vnto  mee  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  laden,  and  I will  ease  you.  and  are  heavie  laden,  and  I will 
Take  my  yoke  on  you,  and  learne  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  vpon 

of  me,  for  I am  meke  and  lowly  in  you  and  leame  of  me,  for  I am 

herte : and  ye  shall  fynd  rest  vnto  meeke  and  lowly  in  heart  and  ye 

youre  soules.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  shall  find  rest  vnto  your  soules. 

and  my  burden  is  light.  For  my  yoke  is  easie  and  my  bur- 

den is  light. 

John  iii.i6 

For  God  so  loveth  the  worlde.  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
that  he  hath  geven  his  only  sonne,  he  gaue  his  only  begetten  sonne, 
that  none  that  beleve  in  him,  shuld  that  whosoever  beleeveth  in  him 
perisshe:  but  shuld  have  everlast-  should  not  perish  but  have  euer- 
inge  lyfe.  lasting  life. 

Hebrews  xi.i 

Fayth  is  a sure  confidence  of  Now  faith  is  the  substance  of 
thyngs  which  are  hoped  for,  and  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
a certayntie  of  thynges  which  are  things  not  seen, 
not  seen. 


Rev.  xxii.16,  17 


I Jesus  sent  mjTie  angell  to  tes- 
tyfye  vnto  }'ou  these  thynges  in 
the  congregacions.  I am  the  rote 
and  the  generacion  of  David  and 
the  bright  mornynge  starre.  And 
the  sprete  and  the  bryde  sayde 
come.  And  let  him  that  heareth 
saye  also  come.  And  let  him  that  is 
athyrst  come.  And  let  whosoever 
wj-11  take  of  the  water  of  lyfe  fre. 


I Jesus  haue  sent  mine  angel  to 
testifie  vnto  you  these  things  in 
the  churches.  I am  the  roote  and 
the  offspring  of  David,  and  the 
bright  and  morning  starre.  And 
the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say  come. 
And  let  him  that  heareth  say  come. 
And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 
And  whosoever  wdl  let  him  take  of 
the  water  of  life  freely. 


We  add  his  translation  of  the  Decalogue : 

And  God  spake  all  these  words  and  said : I am  the  Lxird  thy  God 
which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage. 


Tivi  fi\i(Td-q(TCTai ; T.R.  quo  salietur?  (Beza.)  Wherewith  shall  it 
be  salted?  (A.V.) 
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Thou  shall  have  none  other  Gods  in  my  sight. 

Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  graven  image,  neither  any  similitude  that  is 
in  heaven  above,  either  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water  that  is 
beneath  the  earth : see  that  thou  neither  bow  thyself  unto  them,  neither 
serve  them:  for  I the  Lord  thy  God  am  a jealous  God,  and  visit  the 
sin  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion of  them  that  hate  me,  and  yet  shew  mercy  unto  thousands  among 
them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  for  the 
Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

Remember  the  Sabbath-day  that  thou  sanctify  it.  Six  days  mayest  thou 
labour  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do : but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  work;  neither  thou 
nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  neither  thy  manservant  nor  thy  maid- 
servant, neither  thy  cattle,  neither  yet  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  both  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day : wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath-day  and  hallowed  it. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

Thou  shalt  not  break  wedlock. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Thou  shalt  bear  no  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour’s  house ; neither  shalt  thou  covet 
thy  neighbour’s  wife,  his  manservant,  his  maid,  his  ox,  his  ass,  or  aught 
that  is  his.^® 

We  have  discussed  a criticism  from  the  article  “Tyndale” 
in  the  Chambers'  Encyclopedia.  It  should  lie  balanced  by 
the  appreciative  words  which  followed  it : 

It  w'as  fortunate  for  our  literature  that  the  task  of  translating  the 
Bible  fell  to  a writer  with  such  a splendid  sense  of  English  as  William 
Tyndale.  He  gave  to  his  W'ork  an  independent  and  ineffaceable  stamp  of 
originality  and  if  later  revisers  of  greater  learning  have  amended  his 
renderings  the  characteristic  language  of  the  English  Bible  remains  his 
own. 

To  this  we  may  add  this  sentence  from  a recent  issue  of  The 
Times : 

The  English  Bible  is  the  work  of  many  minds^^  who  built  it  up  under 
the  changing  vicissitudes  of  nearly  one  hundred  years ; but  it  was  the 

1®  In  the  above  passage  as  also  in  the  quotations  given  below  the 
spelling  has  been  modernized. 

In  particular  to  Coverdale’s  gift  of  discrimination  and  his  fine  ear 
for  the  musical  phrase  our  English  version  owes  not  a little  of  its 
excellence. 
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mind  of  William  Tindale  who  set  upon  it  the  seal  of  its  incomparable 
beauties.^® 

To  keep  this  article  within  limits,  a single  example  from 
his  treatises  and  expositions  must  suffice.  The  gifts,  self- 
evident  in  his  translations,  are  not  less  manifest  in  them. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  The  Obedience  of  a Chris- 
tian Man: 

Remember  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  all  things.  He  is  our  resting-place, 
and  He  is  our  peace.  For  as  there  is  no  salvation  in  any  other  name,  so 
is  there  no  peace  in  any  other  name.  Thou  shalt  never  have  rest  in  thy 
soul,  neither  shall  the  worm  of  conscience  ever  cease  to  gnaw  thine  heart, 
till  thou  come  at  Christ;  till  thou  hear  the  glad  tidings,  how  that  God 
for  His  sake  hath  forgiven  thee  all  freely.  If  thou  trust  in  thy  works, 
there  is  no  rest.  Thou  shalt  think,  I have  not  done  enough.  Have  I done 
it  with  so  great  love  as  I should  do?  Was  I so  glad  in  doing,  as  I would 
be  to  receive  help  at  my  need  ? I have  left  this  or  that  undone ; and  such 
like.  If  thou  trust  in  confession,  then  shalt  thou  think.  Have  I told  all? 
Have  I told  all  the  circumstances?  Did  I repent  enough?  Had  I as  great 
sorrow  in  my  repentance  for  my  sins,  as  I had  pleasure  in  doing  them? 
Likewise  in  our  holy  pardons  and  pilgrimages  gettest  thou  no  rest.  For 
thou  seest  that  the  very  gods  themselves,  which  sell  their  pardon  so 
good  cheap,  or  some  whiles  give  them  freely  for  glory  sake,  trust  not 
therein  themselves. 

As  pertaining  to  good  deeds,  therefore,  do  the  best  thou  canst,  and 
desire  God  to  give  strength  to  do  better  daily;  but  in  Christ  put  thy 
trust,  and  in  the  pardon  and  promises  that  God  hath  made  thee  for  His 
sake ; and  on  that  rock  build  thine  house,  and  there  dwell.  For  there  only 
shalt  thou  be  sure  from  all  storms  and  tempests,  and  from  all  wily 
assaults  of  our  wicked  spirits,  which  study  with  all  falsehood  to  under- 
mine us.  And  the  God  of  all  mercy  give  thee  grace  so  to  do,  unto  whom 
be  glory  for  ever  ! Amen. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  13)  : 

The  office  of  an  apostle  and  true  preacher  is  to  salt,  not  only  the  cor- 
rupt manners  and  conversations  of  earthly  people,  but  also  the  rotten 
heart  within,  and  all  that  springeth  out  thereof : their  natural  reason, 
their  will,  their  understanding  and  wisdom ; yea  and  their  faith  and 
belief,  and  all  that  they  have  imagined  without  God’s  Word  concerning 
righteousness,  justifying,  satisfaction  and  serving  of  God.  And  the 
nature  of  salt  is  to  bite,  fret  and  make  smart.  And  the  sick  patients  of 
the  world  are  marvellous  impatient,  so  that,  though  with  great  pain 
they  can  suffer  their  gross  sins  to  be  rebuked  under  a fashion,  as  in  a 
parable  afar  off;  yet,  to  have  their  righteousness,  their  holiness,  and 
serving  of  God  and  His  saints,  disallowed,  improved  (i.e.  disproved) 
and  condemned  for  damnable  and  devilish,  that  may  they  not  abide: 


1®  June  30,  1925. 
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insomuch  that  thou  must  leave  thy  salting  or  else  be  prepared  to  suffer 
again ; even  to  be  called  a railer,  seditious,  a maker  of  discord,  and  a 
troubler  of  the  common  peace ; yea,  a schismatic,  and  an  heretic  also ; 
and  to  be  lied  upon,  that  thou  hast  done  and  said  that  thou  never 
thoughtest,  and  then  to  be  called  coram  nobis  (before  us,  i.e.,  to  be 
summoned  for  trial),  and  to  sing  a new  song  (recant),  and  forswear 
salting,  or  else  to  be  sent  after  thy  fellows  that  are  gone  before,  and 
the  way  thy  Master  went. 

True  preaching  is  a salting  that  stirreth  up  persecution;  and  an  office 
that  no  man  is  meet  for,  save  he  that  is  seasoned  himself  before  with 
poverty  in  spirit,  softness,  meekness,  patience,  mercifulness,  pureness  of 
heart,  and  hunger  of  righteousness,  and  looking  for  persecution  also; 
and  hath  all  his  hope,  comfort,  and  solace  in  the  blessing  only,  and  in 
no  worldly  thing. 

Many  engravings  and  photogravures  of  Tindale  have  been 
published.  The  engraving  at  Heroologia,  1620,  is  probably 
the  oldest.  There  is  an  old  portrait  by  Pass.  They  have  made 
the  likeness  of  the  translator  very  well  known. 

In  all  the  pictures  the  expression  is  so  nearly  identical  that 
one  might  surmise  they  all  derive  from  one  original.  Even 
where  it  is  probable  that  they  are  reproductions  of  indepen- 
dent pictures,  this  uniformity  of  expression  holds  attention 
and  seeks  interpretation.  A gravity  almost  severe  is  there. 
It  is  “a  sair  bethochtet  face.”  The  eyes  are  pensive;  but  fires 
smoulder  there;  behind  them  are  passion  and  power:  the 
imaginative  vision  and  lonely  persistency  which  we  associate 
with  the  formative  minds  of  the  world. 

The  monuments  which  stand  on  Nibley  Knoll  in  Glouces- 
tershire and  on  the  Thames  Embankment  in  London  are 
expressive  of  a nation’s  gratitude.  To  the  monument  in 
Belgium  at  Vilvorde  a pathetic  significance  belongs.  There 
Tindale  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  On  the  very 
soil  where  his  blood  was  shed  this  tribute  is  paid  to  a faith- 
fulness that  did  not  falter  and  to  a love  that  did  not  flinch 
at  any  sacrifice  which  his  task  involved.  Truly  as  Westcott 
has  said : to  tindale  it  has  been  allowed  more  than  to 
ANY  other  man  TO  GIVE  ITS  CHARACTERISTIC  SHAPE  TO  OUR 
ENGLISH  BIBLE  AND  THE  MAN  WAS  NOT  UNWORTHY  OF 
THE  GLORIOUS  HONOUR  FOR  THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  WHICH 
INDEED  HE  LIVED  EQUALLY  AND  DIED. 

Toronto,  Canada. 


W.  B.  Cooper. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  EMPHASES  AND 
MODERN  THOUGHT 

Old  Testament  Emphases — Their  Intrinsic  Value* 

Prophecy 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  theocratic  conception  of 
Israel’s  national  life,  to  which  reference  was  made  above, 
enters  into,  we  may  rather  say  is  the  basis  of,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  religion  of 
Israel — prophecy.  It  is  because  Jehovah  was  the  king  of  Is- 
rael, that  He  gave  them  laws  and  statutes  and  ordinances, 
through  Moses  and  Aaron;  and  when  they  disobeyed  His 
commandments  He  sent  unto  them  His  servants  the  prophets 
“rising  up  early  and  sending”  to  declare  unto  them  His  will 
and  call  them  back  to  obedience  to  His  law. 

Let  us  turn  to  Ezekiel.  There  we  read  at  the  outset : 

Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the  fourth  month,  in  the 
fifth  day  of  the  month,  as  I was  among  the  captives  by  the  river  of  Chebar, 
that  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  I saw  visions  of  God.  In  the  fifth  day 
of  the  month,  which  was  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin’s  captivity, 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  expressly  unto  Ezekiel  the  priest,  the  son 
of  Buzi,  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  by  the  river  Chebar ; and  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  there  upon  him.i 

There  follows  the  vision  of  the  glory  of  God ; and  then  we 
read,  “And  when  I saw,  I fell  upon  my  face,  and  I heard  a 
voice  of  one  that  spake.  And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of  man, 
stand  upon  they  feet  and  I will  speak  unto  thee.”  Then  in 
the  following  chapters  we  have  the  record  of  what  Jehovah 

* This  article  continues  the  study  of  “Old  Testament  Emphases  and 
Modern  Thought”  begun  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Review  (pp.  432-464). 
The  three  topics  proposed  for  discussion  were:  (i)  the  nature  of  Old 
Testament  emphases;  (2)  the  intrinsic  importance  of  these  emphases 
with  especial  reference  to  contemporary  thought;  and  (3)  the  bearing  of 
these  emphases  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  “higher  criticism.”  “Proph- 
ecy” is  the  third  topic  under  the  second  head,  the  first  two  being,  “God  in 
the  Old  Testament”  and  “Sin— the  Fall  and  the  Flood.” 

1 It  is  interesting  to  note  the  repetitions  in  these  verses.  We  have  a 
double  dating,  first  by  the  thirtieth  year  (of  his  life?)  and  then  from 
the  date  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity.  Furthermore  the  repetition  is  accom- 
panied by  variety:  the  person  changes  from  first  to  third. 
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said  on  this  and  other  occasions.  Now  what  are  some  of  the 
things  which  are  especially  emphatic  in  this  great  book? 

First,  there  is  the  awe  and  even  terror  of  the  prophet  in  the 
presence  of  God,  his  weakness  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  in- 
adequacy as  over  against  his  fellowmen.  This  seems  to  be 
epitomized  in  the  name^  which  is  given  to  him  in  this  first 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  and  which  occurs  four  times  in 
it,  six  times  in  the  third  chapter  and  about  ninety  times  in  the 
entire  book.  “Son  of  man” — it  seems  to  emphasize  the  human 
frailty  of  the  prophet  in  the  face  of  the  mighty  task  assigned 
him.  And  he  is  told : 

And  thou,  son  of  man,  be  not  afraid  of  them,  neither  be  afraid  of  their 
words,  though  briers  and  thorns  be  with  thee,  and  thou  dost  dwell 
among  scorpions : be  not  afraid  of  their  words,  nor  be  dismayed  at  their 
looks,  though  they  be  a rebellious  house. 

“Be  not  afraid” — thrice  repeated.  He  might  easily  despair. 
He  need  expect  no  friendly  hearing.  His  will  be  no  welcome 
message.  But  his  sufficiency  is  of  God. 

Secondly,  we  notice  how  strongly  it  is  emphasized  that 
Israel  is  “a  rebellious  house”  : 

And  they,  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  (for 
they  are  a rebellious  house,)  yet  shall  know  that  there  hath  been  a 
prophet  among  them.  And  thou,  son  of  man,  be  not  afraid  of  them, 
neither  be  afraid  of  their  words,  though  briers  and  thorns  be  with  thee, 
and  thou  dost  dwell  among  scorpions:  be  not  afraid  of  their  words,  nor 
be  dismayed  at  their  looks,  though  they  be  a rebellious  house.  And 
thou  shalt  speak  my  words  unto  them,  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear:  for  they  are  most  rebellious.  But  thou,  son  of  man, 
hear  what  I say  unto  thee;  Be  not  thou  rebellious  like  that  rebellious 
house:  open  thy  mouth,  and  eat  that  I give  thee. 

Six  times  in  this  chapter  and  three  times  in  the  next,  the 
rebellion  of  the  house  of  Israel  against  Jehovah  is  referred  to, 
the  expression  usually  being  “rebellious  house.”  In  ii.  7 we 
read  “for  rebellion  are  they”  (AV.  “for  they  are  most  rebel- 
lious”), a very  emphatic  statement;  and  in  iii.  7 it  is  stated 
that  “all  the  house  of  Israel  are  impudent  and  hardhearted” — 
a sweeping  arraignment.  And  again  in  chapters  xii,  xvii, 
xxiv,  xliv,  their  rebellion  of  heart  is  referred  to. 

2 His  own  name,  Ezekiel,  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible. 
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In  the  third  place  and  in  striking  contrast  to  the  other  two 
we  have  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  fact  that  Ezekiel’s  mes- 
sage is  not  his  own  but  God’s. 

And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  I send  thee  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
to  a rebellious  nation  that  hath  rebelled  against  me:  they  and  their 
fathers  have  transgressed  against  me,  even  unto  this  very  day.  For  they 
are  impudent  children  and  stiffhearted.  I do  send  thee  unto  them;  and 
thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God. 

“Thus  saith  the  Lord  God!’’ — this  sums  up  his  message. 
And  to  make  it  still  more  emphatic  it  is  repeated  twice  in 
this  context  (iii.  ii,  27).  This  great  fact  that  Ezekiel  is 
commissioned  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  Almighty  to  His 
people  Israel  is  emphasized  again  and  again.  Almost  two 
hundred  times  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  we  find  the  words 
“saith  the  Lord  God’’ ; and  about  fifty  times,  nearly  half  of 
which  are  at  the  beginning  of  a chapter,  the  phrase  occurs, 
“the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me  saying.”  If  there  is 
any  one  book  in  the  Bible  which  constantly  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  it  is  God’s  message  by  a human  mouthpiece  to  a 
rebellious  and  obdurate  people,  it  is  the  book  of  Ezekiel. 

What  is  true  of  Ezekiel  is  also  true  of  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  Jeremiah  we  find  the  youthful  prophet 
protesting  “Ah  Lord  God  I Behold  I cannot  speak : for  I am 
a child.”  Human  weakness  again!  What  is  the  answer? 

But  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Say  not,  I am  a child:  for  thou  shalt  go 
to  all  that  I shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I command  thee  thou  shalt 
speak.  Be  not  afraid  of  their  faces : for  I am  with  thee  to  deliver  thee, 
saith  the  Lord.  Then  the  Lord  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  my 
mouth.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Behold,  I have  put  my  words  in  thy 
mouth.  See,  I have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the 
kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw 
down,  to  build,  and  to  plant. 

“I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth !”  Again  and  again  in 
Teremiah  (more  than  one  hundred  times)  we  read  such 
phrases  as,  “the  word  of  the  Lord,”  “my  word,”  “this  word,” 
“these  words,”  “word  that  came  from  the  Lord,”  etc.  And 
the  message  is  addressed  as  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel  to  a rebel- 
lious house,  a back-sliding  people. 

Isaiah,  likewise,  begins  the  book  of  his  prophecies  with  a 
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“great  arraignment’’  of  the  sins,  social,  political,  religious, 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  This  indictment,  which  occupies 
several  chapters,  begins  with  the  words : “Hear,  O heavens, 
and  give  ear,  O earth:  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken;  I have 
nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they  rebelled  against 
me.”  They  have  rebelled  against  me!  All  the  long  list  of 
personal  and  national  sins  which  the  prophet  proceeds  to 
enumerate  can  be  summarily  comprehended  in  these  words : 
They  have  rebelled  against  me ! 

Turning  back  to  the  Pentateuch  we  find  much  the  same 
thing.  About  thirty  times  in  Leviticus  and  about  forty  times 
in  Numbers  we  read  “And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  (and 
Aaron)  saying.”  And  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy  constantly  refer  to  the  disobedience  of  Israel 
to  the  commands  of  Moses  and  Aaron;  while  in  the  call  of 
Moses  as  in  that  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  we  have  the 
same  consciousness  of  inadequacy  expressed  and  the  same 
assurance  of  divine  sufficiency.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  could 
not  be  more  strongly  emphasized  that  Israel’s  history  was  one 
of  constant  backsliding  from  and  revolt  against  a revelation 
of  God’s  will  which  was  made  known  through  men  who  were 
deeply  conscious  of  their  utter  inability  of  themselves  to  be  of 
any  real  service  to  their  people. 

Yet  despite  all  this,  two  of  the  things  which  are  being  con- 
stantly emphasized  today  are  the  genius  of  the  Jew  for  re- 
ligion and  the  pre-eminent  genius  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.  Thus  a noted  scholar  has  told  us  that  Israel’s  des- 
tiny and  function  was  “religion;  Israel  was  God’s  specialist 
in  religion.”®  A book  has  recently  been  published  with  the 
title  The  Genius  of  Israel.  We  are  told  in  it  that  “The  visions 
of  the  prophets  were  of  the  essence  of  Israel’s  genius,”  that 
“The  stirrings  and  strivings  which  they  (the  great  prophets) 
brought  to  the  fullest  utterance  and  effect  rose  out  of  the 
beginning  of  the  nation,”  and  that  “The  genius  of  Israel, 
single,  intense,  consummately  religious,  came  to  superla- 
tive expression  in  the  men  who  sought  to  know  God,  that  they 


® G.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  Vol.  II,  p.  249. 
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might  do  his  will.”*  Now  the  word  “genius”  is  not  a BiWical 
word.  But  the  idea  is  not  wanting.  In  fact  the  Bible  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  the  “genius”  of  Israel.  But  what  it 
does  say  is  far  from  complimentary.  Moses  and  Samuel  and 
Isaiah  and  all  the  prophets  agree  with  Stephen  and  Paul, — 
our  Lord  Himself  is  the  great  accuser, — that  the  genius  of 
Israel  was  for  rejection  and  revolt.  The  generation  that 
witnessed  the  wonders  of  Sinai  perished  in  the  wilderness. 
In  the  days  of  the  Judges  they  were  repeatedly  “sold”  into 
bondage  because  of  idolatry.  The  Northern  Kingdom  was 
destroyed  by  Assyria — a pagan  nation,  used  as  the  “rod  of 
the  Lord’s  anger”  to  punish  an  apostate  nation.  The  Southern 
Kingdom  was  carried  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar — a heathen 
king,  yet  used  as  the  Lord’s  “servant”  to  perform  His 
pleasure  in  destroying  His  holy  city  and  making  His  sanc- 
tuary a solitude  because  of  the  sins  of  His  chosen  people 
who  like  their  fathers  who  came  out  of  Egypt  had  become 
a “generation  of  wrath”  because  they  had  sinned  against  light 
and  in  the  face  of  repeated  warnings.  Only  a remnant  at  best 
was  the  true  Israel  and  the  elite  of  that  remnant  were  the 
prophets,  who  claimed  unceasingly,  with  almost  wearisome 
repetition,  that  their  message  was  not  their  own  but  the 
“word  of  the  Lord.”®  Yet  we  are  constantly  hearing  of  the 
genius  of  the  Jew  for  religion  and  the  message  of  the  proph- 
ets is  represented  as  being  just  what  they  asserted  it  was  not 
“a  message  out  of  their  own  heart.”  The  writer  just  referred 
to  has  phrased  it  as  follows:  “Working  from  general  truths, 
won  not  by  supernatural  foresight,  but  by  intuition,  reflec- 
tion, experience,  they  rested  their  case  on  logic  and  necessity, 
given  certain  conditions,  certain  consequences  must  result.”® 

* Carleton  Noyes,  The  Genius  of  Israel,  pp.  235,  327,  434. 

® Mr.  Noyes  seems  to  realize  the  incongruity,  for  he  says,  “In  respect 
of  cruelty,  truculence,  and  all  evil  passions,  Israel  differed  little  if  at  all 
from  other  nations.  Yet  it  was  this  people  who  by  virtue  of  some  special 
endowment  or  power  of  insight  first  conceived  a God  of  justice  and 
righteousness,  of  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy”  (p.  23if).  Yet  he 
does  not  seem  to  realize  that  two  tendencies  so  utterly  distinct  require 
equally  distinct  explanations. 

® Ibid.,  p.  341  f . 
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So  interpreted  the  prophet  becomes  a philosopher,  a states- 
man, a religious  genius,  a master  mind  of  antiquity,  and  the 
great  emphasis  of  prophecy,  its  constant  refrain — “Thus 
saith  the  Lord” — is  forgotten. 

Deuteronomy 

This  book  purports  to  be  made  up  of  a series  of  speeches 
singularly  appropriate  to  an  unparalleled  situation.  Forty 
years  before,  the  children  of  Israel  600,000  strong  had 
left  the  land  of  Egypt  under  circumstances  which  had 
uniquely  exhibited  the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel.  But  they 
disobeyed  Him  and  for  forty  years  Israel  remained  in  the 
wilderness  until  the  men  of  that  generation  had  all  perished. 
It  is  to  the  new  generation,  the  men  of  forty-five  to  sixty, 
those  who  in  their  youth  (under  twenty  years  old)  had  wit- 
nessed the  wonders  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  Sinai  that  Moses 
speaks.  He  speaks  to  them  on  the  eve  of  a great  adventure  of 
faith — the  crossing  of  Jordan  for  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
What  does  Moses  do?  He  rehearses  before  this  untried  gen- 
eration the  wonders  of  their  youth  and  calls  on  them  as  wit- 
nesses: “your  (thine)  eyes  have  seen” — thirteen  times  we 
meet  such  words. And  coupled  with  them  is  the  admoni- 
tion, lest  they  “forget.”®  Then  we  have  the  warning  that  if 
they  forget,  the  punishment  shall  be  as  real  as  the  past  de- 
liverances. As  they  saw  the  one  with  their  eyes,  so  shall  they 
.see  the  other  with  their  eyes  and  experience  it  most  keenly 
(xxviii.  15-68).®  Therefore  they  are  directed  to  teach  their 
children  (iv.  9-10,  vi.  7,  xi.  19). 

How  clearly  it  seems  to  stand  out,  that  it  is  to  a generation 
of  eyewitnesses  who  have  experienced  the  trials  of  the  wan- 
dering and  are  about  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promise,^®  that  this 


’ i.  30,  iii.  21,  iv.  3,  9,  34,  vi.  22,  vii.  19,  ix.  17,  x.  21,  xi.  7,  xxix.  2,  3, 
xxxiv.  4 (cf.  i.  19,  31,  iv.  12,  15,  V.  24,  xxix.  17). 

® Deut.  iv.  9,  23,  vi.  12,  viii.  ii,  14,  19,  ix.  7 (cf.  xxv.  19,  xxvi.  13). 
““Cursed”  (followed  by  “.Amen”)  occurs  twelve  times  in  Deut.  xxvii. 
15-26  and  six  in  xxviii.  16-19. 

J“Cf.  iv.  I,  5,  14,  V.  31,  vi.  I,  xvii.  ii,  xxxi.  13,  19,  22,  xxxii.  46, 
xxxiii.  10. 
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book  is  addressed.  Yet  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
assured  results  of  “critical”  study  of  the  Bible  that  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  dates  from  the  yth  century  B.C.  and  was 
composed  about  the  time  of  Josiah  in  whose  reign  it  was 
“discovered” ! 

The  Land  of  Promise 

According  to  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  one  of 
the  facts  most  clearly  stated  is  this,  that  Canaan  was  the  land 
of  promise  and  that  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  a return 
to  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  “sware”  unto  their 
fathers, “ unto  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,^^  to  give  them. 
This  is  referred  to  expressly  about  thirty  times  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  a few  times  less  definitely.  In  Deuteronomy  it 
almost  amounts  to  a refrain.  We  meet  it  in  Joshua  (i.  6,  v.  6, 
xxi.  43),  in  Judges  (ii.  i),in  Nehemiah  (ix.  yf),  in  Jeremiah 
(xi.  5,  xxxii.  22).  It  is  clearly  referred  to  in  2 Chron.  xx.  7, 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  24,  cf.  Micah  vii.  20.  It  is  a promise  inextricably 
connected  with  the  covenant  with  Abraham.  It  was  claimed 
by  Jacob  who  demanded  that  he  be  buried  in  Canaan  (Gen. 
1.  5)  and  by  Joseph  whose  bones  were  carried  to  Canaan 
(Ex.  xiii.  19)  in  fulfilment  of  the  oath  which  he  imposed 
upon  the  children  of  Israel  (Gen.  1.  25). 

It  would  seem  as  if  it  could  scarcely  have  been  impressed 
more  strongly  upon  the  Old  Testament  record  that  Canaan 
belonged  to  Israel  not  primarily  by  right  of  conquest  in  the 
days  of  Joshua,  but  because  it  was  promised  to  Abraham. 
Israel  became  a nation  under  Moses ; but  it  was  a nation  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  and  its  title  deed  to  the  land  of  its 
possession  was  in  the  name  of  Abraham.  In  the  Bible, 
Hebrew  history  begins  with  Abraham.  Yet  there  is  a strong- 
tendency  in  critical  circles  to  brush  all  this  aside  and  to  see 
in  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  only  one  of  those  iieri- 


Ex.  xiii.  5,  II ; Num.  xi.  12,  xiv.  23;  Deut.  i.  35,  vi.  18,  23,  vii.  13, 
viii.  I,  X.  II,  xi.  9,  21.  xix.  8,  xxvi.  3,  15,  xxviii.  ii,  xxxi.  7,  20-21  (cf. 
xxxii.  49,  Lev.  xiv.  34). 

Gen.  1.  24;  Ex.  vi.  8,  xxxii.  13,  xxxiii,  i ; Num.  xxxii.  ii ; Deut.  i.  8, 
vi.  10,  ix.  5,  XXX.  20,  xxxiv.  4. 
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odic  invasions  of  civilized  lands  by  nomadic  tribes  of  which 
the  history  of  the  Orient  affords  so  many  instances. 

Thus,  in  a recent  textbook  prepared  for  use  in  schools,  the 
account  of  the  conquest  is  introduced  in  the  following  re- 
markable way.  The  paragraph  heading  reads  “Canaan  and 
the  Wishful  Eye” ; and  the  opening  sentence  runs : “Rumors 
of  rich  land  to  the  north  induced  the  tribes  to  transfer  their 
base  from  the  holy  mountain  to  the  oasis  of  Kadesh  Barnea, 
which  lies  fifty  miles  south  of  Beersheba  and  seventy-five 
southwest  of  Hebron.’”®  The  promise  to  Abraham  could  not 
be  more  completely  ignored,  if  Abraham  had  never  existed. 
As  a fact  many  “advanced”  critics  question  whether  there 
ever  was  an  Abraham.  And  thus,  another  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment emphases  is  ignored  or  denied. 

The  Uniqueness  of  the  God  of  Israel 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  whom  monotheism  has  become  a tradi- 
tion to  realize  the  challenge  and  the  temptation  which  the 
cults  of  other  deities  represented  to  the  Chosen  People.  Was 
their  God  one  of  many  or  was  He  the  only  true  God?  The 
challenge  to  their  faith  and  the  insult  to  their  God  on  the  part 
of  these  heathen  cults  found  its  climax,  its  supreme  expres- 
sion in  the  taunt  of  Sennacherib;  his  audacious  claim  that 
Jehovah  must  yield  to  his  all  conquering  arms,  because,  for- 
sooth, none  of  the  idols  of  the  surrounding  peoples  had  been 
able  to  resist  and  Jehovah  could  not  be  different  from  them. 
The  immense  significance  of  this  threat  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  times  that  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament. 
We  meet  it  first  in  the  vivid  prophetic  picture  of  the 
Assyrian  advance  which  Isaiah  gives  up  in  his  tenth  chapter, 
“Shall  I not,  as  I have  done  unto  Samaria  and  her  idols,  so 
do  to  Jerusalem  and  her  idols?”  (vs.  ii).  We  have  it  in  the 
words  of  the  Rabshakeh,  “Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods 
of  these  lands,  that  have  delivered  their  land  out  of  my  hand, 
that  the  Lord  should  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  my  hand?” 


13  Bailey  and  Kent,  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  p.  41. 
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(Isa.  xxxvi.  20,  2 Kgs.  xviii.  35,  2 Chron.  xxxii.  14).  We 
have  it  also  in  the  words  of  Sennacherib’s  letter; 

Thus  shall  ye  speak  to  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  saying,  Let  not  thy 
God  in  whom  tliou  trustest  deceive  thee,  saying,  Jerusalem  shall  not  be 
delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  Behold,  thou  hast  heard 
what  the  kings  of  Assyria  have  done  to  all  lands,  by  destroying  them 
utterly:  and  shalt  thou  be  delivered?  Have  the  gods  of  the  nations 
delivered  them  which  my  fathers  have  destroyed ; as  Gozan,  and  Haran, 
and  Rezeph,  and  the  children  of  Eden  which  were  in  Thelasar?  Where 
is  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  king  of  Arpad,  and  the  king  of  the  city 
of  Sepharvaim,  of  Hena,  and  Ivah?  (2  Kgs.  xix.  10-13.  cf.  Isa.  xxxvii. 
10-13,  2 Chron.  xxxii.  17). 

The  whole  argument  is  well  summed  up  by  the  Chronicler 
who  says  of  those  who  brought  the  letter ; “they  spake  against 
the  God  of  Jerusalem,  as  against  the  gods  of  the  people  of 
the  earth,  which  were  the  work  of  the  hands  of  man”  (xxxii. 
19).  The  answer  is  given  in  Hezekiah’s  prayer  (Isa.  xxxvii. 
16  f.)  which  is  repeated  in  Kings  and  referred  to  in  Chron- 
icles : 

O Lord  of  hosts,  God  of  Israel,  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubims, 
thou  art  the  God,  even  thou  alone,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth : 
thou  hast  made  heaven  and  earth.  Incline  thine  ear,  O Lord,  and  hear; 
open  thine  eyes,  O Lord,  and  see : and  hear  all  the  words  of  Sennacherib, 
which  hath  sent  to  reproach  the  living  God.  Of  a truth.  Lord,  the  kings 
of  Assyria  have  laid  waste  all  the  nations,  and  their  countries,  And  have 
cast  their  gods  into  the  fire : for  they  were  no  gods,  but  the  work  of 
men’s  hands,  wood  and  stone:  therefore  they  have  destroyed  them.  Now 
therefore,  O Lord  our  God,  save  us  from  his  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord,  even  thou  only. 

In  this  great  prayer,  a prayer  which  receives  a triumphant 
answer  in  Isaiah’s  message  (Isa.  xxxvii.  2 iff,  2 Kgs.  xix. 
2off ) we  have  the  difference  set  forth  between  Jehovah  and  all 
the  gods  of  the  nations.  Then  all  three  narratives  record  the 
overthrow  of  the  proud  invader.  Thus,  we  have  three  ac- 
counts, four  when  we  include  Isa.  x.,  of  the  blasphemous 
threat  of  the  Assyrian  and  of  the  way  in  which  Jehovah  vin- 
dicated the  faith  of  His  servants  in  His  incomparable  unique- 
ness. 

But  this  is  not  the  conclusion.  Matters  are  not  allowed  to 
rest  there.  This  threat  of  the  idolatrous  world  power  is  not 
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yet  sufficiently  rebuked.  For  the  theme  of  the  first  third  of 
the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  might  be  called  “A  Reply  to  Sen- 
nacherib’s Blasphemy.”  Again  and  again  in  chapters  xl.- 
xlviii.  the  prophet  sets  forth  the  folly,  the  utter  folly  of  idola- 
try and  the  absolute  transcendence  of  Jehovah.  It  is  true  that 
the  scene  is  different : the  enemy  is  Babylon,  not  Assyria,  and 
the  deliverance  is  to  come  through  Cyrus.  But  Babylon, 
like  Assyria,  is  the  type  of  the  great  insolent,  idolatrous, 
world  power;  and  the  folly  of  idolatry  and  the  blasphemy  of 
comparing  the  incomparable  Jehovah  with  idols,  applies  to 
both : 

To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God?  or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare 
unto  him?  The  workman  melteth  a graven  image,  and  the  goldsmith 
spreadeth  it  over  with  gold,  and  casteth  silver  chains.  He  that  is  so  im- 
poverished that  he  hath  no  oblation  chooseth  a tree  that  will  not  rot; 
he  seeketh  unto  him  a cunning  workman  to  prepare  a graven  image,  that 
shall  not  be  moved.  Have  ye  not  known?  have  ye  not  heard?  hath  it  not 
been  told  you  from  the  beginning?  have  ye  not  understood  from  the 
foundations  of  the  earth?  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the 
earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers;  that  stretcheth 
out  the  heavens  as  a curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a tent  to  dwell 
in:  That  bringeth  the  princes  to  nothing;  he  maketh  the  judges  of  the 
earth  as  vanity.  Yea,  they  shall  not  be  planted ; yea  they  shall  not  be  sown : 
yea,  their  stock  shall  not  take  root  in  the  earth:  and  he  shall  also 
blow  upon  them,  and  they  shall  wither,  and  the  whirlwind  shall  take 
them  away  as  stubble.  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I be 
equal  ? saith  the  Holy  One. 

“To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I be  equal?”  That 
the  God  of  Israel  is  absolutely  incomparable,  it  is  the  great 
aim  of  these  chapters  to  demonstrate.  In  xli.  6-8,  28  and  xlii. 
17  the  folly  of  idolatry  is  again  briefly  alluded  to.  In  xliv.  9-20 
we  have  the  longest  description  of  the  “making  of  a god.”  In 
it  the  prophetic  irony  finds  most  telling  expression.  Yet  even 
it  is  surpassed  if  anything  by  the  tremendous  picture  of  xlvi. 
1-7; 

Bel  boweth  down,  Nebo  stoopeth,  their  idols  were  upon  the  beasts,  and 
upon  the  cattle ; your  carriages  were  heavy  laden ; they  are  a burden  to 
the  weary  beast.  They  stoop,  they  bow  down  together;  they  could  not 
deliver  the  burden,  but  themselves  are  gone  into  captivity.  Hearken  unto 
me,  0 house  of  Jacob,  and  all  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel,  which 
are  borne  by  me  from  the  belly,  which  are  carried  from  the  womb : 
And  even  to  your  old  age  I am  he;  and  even  to  hoar  hairs  will  I carry 
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you : I have  made,  and  I will  bear ; even  I will  carry,  and  will  deliver 
you.  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  and  make  me  equal,  and  compare  me, 
that  we  may  be  like?  They  lavish  gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  silver 
in  the  balance,  and  hire  a goldsmith ; and  he  maketh  it  a god : they  fall 
down,  yea,  they  worship.  They  bear  him  upon  the  shoulder,  they  carry 
him,  and  set  him  in  his  place,  and  he  standeth;  from  his  place  shall  he 
not  remove:  yea,  one  shall  cry  unto  him,  yet  can  he  not  answer,  nor 
save  him  out  of  his  trouble. 

What  a picture!  Bel  and  Nebo,  two  of  the  greatest  gods  of 
Babylon  loaded — they  have  no  existence  apart  from  their 
images — loaded  upon  the  backs  of  weary  beasts  that  they 
may  be  able  at  least  to  accompany  into  exile  a people  they  are 
impotent  to  save.  Such  are  the  gods  of  the  nations,  yea  the 
very  greatest  of  them — burdens  for  beasts.  While  like  a nurs- 
ing father  Jehovah  has  carried  Israel,  like  a babe  in  arms, 
even  from  the  beginning  until  now.  With  such  gods  as  help- 
ers, proud  Babylon  is  impotent.  With  such  a God,  there  is 
hope  for  Israel  even  in  her  darkest  hour.  Jehovah  controls 
the  destinies  of  men  and  nations;  He  can  both  predict  and 
perform.  The  gods  of  the  nations  are  things  of  naught;  they 
have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  hands  to  help. 

Now  it  is  important  to  observe  that  this  conception  of  the 
transcendence  of  Jehovah  is  not  a new  one.  Centuries  earlier, 
the  same  power  which  overwhelmed  Assyria,  was  manifested 
against  Egypt.  If  Assyria  is  the  rod  of  God’s  anger,  Egypt 
was  His  object  lesson.  If  He  could  say  of  the  one,  “Shall  the 
axe  boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth  therewith?”  He 
could  likewise  say  to  the  other:  “In  very  deed  for  this  cause 
have  I raised  thee  up,  for  to  shew  in  thee  my  ^xiwer ; and  that 
my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth.”  The 
story  of  the  Exodus  is  the  record  of  the  triumph  of  the  God  of 
Israel  over  the  ruler  of  one  of  the  mightiest  nations  of  an- 
tiquity and  over  its  gods;  it  tells  of  the  humbling  of  human 
pride  at  its  highest  pitch.  “Who  is  Jehovah,  that  I should 
obey  His  voice  to  let  Israel  go?”,  asks  mighty  Pharaoh,  “I 

In  chaps,  xlvii-xlviii  the  impotence  of  the  great  heathen  world- 
power  is  further  set  forth,  and  we  have  in  xlviii.  5 a final  reference  to 
idols  which  is  emphasized  by  triple  repetition — “idol,”  “graven  image," 
“molten  image.” 
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know  not  Jehovah,  neither  will  I let  Israel  go.”  The  mighty 
wonders  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
intended  to  prove  even  to  Pharaoh  that  this  God,  to  him  an 
unknown  god,  was  mightier  than  all  the  gods  of  Egypt.  In- 
deed we  read  expressly  regarding  the  tenth  plague : “And 
against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I will  execute  judgment ; I am 
the  Lord.”  And  as  we  read  the  story  we  are  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  Jehovah  is  vastly  more  than  a match  for  His 
opponent.  There  is  apparent  at  times  the  same  irony  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  prophets.  We  read  regarding  Moses, 
“See  I have  made  thee  a god  to  Pharaoh”  (vii.  i).  Again 
we  are  told  that  “the  magicians  could  not  stand  before  Moses 
because  of  the  boils ; for  the  boil  was  upon  the  magicians  and 
upon  all  the  Egyptians”  (ix.  1 1 ) . Observe  the  grim  humor  of 
it:  “the  boil  was  upon  the  magicians” — upon  the  wise  men 
who  had  ventured  to  match  their  strength  against  that  of 
Jehovah’s  representatives  and  to  equal  His  wonders.  And 
finally  we  read  in  chapter  x : 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh : for  I have 
hardened  his  heart, and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I might  shew 
these  my  signs  before  him.  And  that  thou  mayest  tell  in  the  ears  of  thy 
son,  and  of  thy  son’s  son,  what  things  I have  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my 
signs  which  I have  done  among  them ; that  ye  may  know  how  that  I am 
the  Lord. 

The  words  “what  things  I have  wrought  in  Egypt”  might 
better  be  rendered  “how  I toyed  with  Egypt.” 

Eurther  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  God  who  overwhelms 
Assyria  and  “toys”  with  Egypt  is  the  God  who  has  revealed 
Himself  to  Moses  as  the  “God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob.”  Six  times  in  the  account  of  Moses’  call  we  are  assured 
that  this  Jehovah  who  is  sending  him  to  deliver  His  people 


The  “I”  is  emphatic  in  the  Hebrew.  The  hardening  of  Pharoah’s 
heart  has  been  the  subject  of  countless  discussions  over  predestination 
and  freewill.  Paul  has  discussed  it  in  Rom.  x.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  no  attempt  is  made  to  save  either  the  “face”  or  the  “self-determina- 
tion” of  Pharaoh.  Not  merely  is  it  stated  seven  times  that  the  Lord 
will  harden  or  has  hardened  Pharaoh’s  heart,  but  in  two  other  places 
besides  this  one  the  subject  is  emphasized,  “I  will  make  hard”;  it  is  an 
act  of  almighty  and  sovereign  power. 
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is  the  God  of  his  and  their  fathers.  And  the  deliverance  is 
directly  connected  with  the  promise  to  Abraham,  a promise 
which  is  repeated  half  a dozen  times  and  more  in  Genesis; 
and  the  universalism  of  which  is  expressly  affirmed — “and  in 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed” — a uni- 
versalism which  implies  not  merely  a Mosaic  but  even  a 
patriarchal  monotheism  of  a very  definite  kind. 

It  is  important  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  these  great  im- 
pressive Biblical  emphases,  because  it  is  being  constantly 
asserted  by  scholars  today  that  Jehovah  was  originally  a 
tribal  god,  like  the  gods  of  other  Semitic  people,  that  He  may, 
for  example,  have  been  “borrowed”  by  Moses  from  the 
Kenites,  and  that  the  religion  of  Israel  did  not  completely 
burst  the  bonds  of  nationalism  and  become  real  ethical  mono- 
theism till  the  time  of  the  Great  Prophets. 

Expiation  through  Sacrifice 

We  have  seen  that  the  longest  example  of  that  form  of 
repetition  which  we  have  called  “fiat  and  fulfilment”  is  found 
in  the  latter  part  of  Exodus  which,  in  recording  the  com- 
mands for  the  constructing  and  erecting  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  execution  of  these  commands,  repeats  about  five  chap- 
ters in  practically  identical  form.  We  have  also  seen  that  in 
the  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar  some  six  verses  are 
repeated  twelve  times.  These  are  outstanding  examples  of 
repetition ; and  it  was  argued  that  the  repetition  was  not  acci- 
dental but  designed  to  make  it  clear  that  Moses  made  the  tab- 
ernacle exactly  after  the  pattern  which  was  given  him  and 
to  stress  the  importance  of  the  altar  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  nation. 

The  prominence  of  the  tabernacle  and  altar  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, of  which  no  further  proof  need  be  given,  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  analogous  account  of  Solomon's  temple.  About 
as  many  chapters  in  Chronicles  are  devoted  to  the  narrative 
of  the  preparations  by  David  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
and  its  worship  and  of  its  erection  and  dedication  by  Solo- 
mon as  are  given  to  the  tabernacle  in  Exodus,  and  while  the 
account  in  Samuel-Kings  is  less  elaborate  it  is  sufficiently 
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extended  to  do  full  justice  to  the  importance  of  this  great 
undertaking.  And  the  centrality  of  the  altar  is  indicated  by 
the  vast  number  of  sacrifices  offered  upon  it  on  this  occasion. 
Similarly  we  find  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  returned 
exiles  was  to  rebuild  the  altar  (Ezra  iii.  2)  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  second  Temple,  an  undertaking  in  which 
they  were  encouraged  and  to  which  they  were  expressly  ex- 
horted by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

The  institution  of  sacrifice  is  represented  in  the  Pentateuch 
as  practically  contemporaneous  with  the  fall  of  man.  Abel, 
Noah,  and  Abraham  offered  sacrifice.  The  Covenant  at  Sinai 
was  ratified  by  sacrifice  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood.  The  book 
of  Leviticus  is  a manual  for  the  priests;  and  the  detailed 
description  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  forms  a large  part  of  its 
contents.  In  this  book  the  sacredness  of  the  blood  and  its 
importance  in  the  sacrificial  ritual  is  repeatedly  emphasized. 
It  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  speaks  of  it  first  in  connection  with 
the  Covenant  and  then  sums  up  its  general  significance : 

For  when  Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people  according 
to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and 
scarlet  w'ool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book,  and  all  the  people, 
Saying,  This  is  the  blood  of  the  testament  which  God  hath  enjoined 
unto  you.  Moreover  he  sprinkled  with  blood  both  the  tabernacle,  and  all 
the  vessels  of  the  ministry.  And  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged 
with  blood ; and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission. 

And  the  New  Testament  application  which  this  writer  at  once 
proceeds  to  draw  has  been  given  to  us  already  in  most  strik- 
ing form  in  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist : “Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,”  and  has  been 
given  supreme  importance  by  the  words  of  the  Institution  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  feast  which  is  to  be  celebrated  by  His 
people  until  He  come : “This  is  my  body  broken  for  you.  This 
cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood.” 

It  would  seem  to  be  superfluous  to  give  any  extended  proof 
of  the  centrality  of  expiatory  sacrifice  in  the  religious  worship 
of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  its  typical  significance  for 
that  of  the  New.  Yet  we  find  a very  strong  tendency  in 
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many  circles  today  to  reject  this  whole  conception  of  religion 
as  primitive,  false,  and  even  vicious.  Their  attitude  is  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Lofthouse  as  follows; 

To  many  people  sacrifice,  so  far  from  being  the  centre  of  religion,  is 
a stumbling-block.  As  we  shall  see  later,  it  has  been,  in  the  history  of 
religious  thought,  the  object  of  a whole  series  of  resolute  attacks.  Even 
if  these  have  been  in  the  main  unsuccessful,  they  are  significant.  At  the 
present  day  it  must  be  confessed  that  to  large  numbers  sacrificial  teach- 
ing makes  no  appeal  at  all.  They  feel  the  attraction  of  the  life  and 
figure  of  Christ,  but  thej'  find  in  anj-  sacrificial  interpretation  of  His 
life  only  a paganism  to  be  got  rid  of  or  lamented.  Was  it,  they  ask,  that 
God  might  be  appeased?  That  is  the  negation  of  religion.  Was  it  that 
the  innocent  might  suffer  for  the  guilty?  That  is  immoral.  The  evan- 
gelical ‘plan  of  salvation’  strikes  them  as  cumbrous  and  artificial.  Why  is 
it  not  enough  that  we  should  simply  do  right,  and  serve  God  and  our 
own  day  and  generation?  Alany  keen  workers  in  the  cause  of  social  wel- 
fare go  farther  and  blame  the  churches,  more  especially  the  evangelicals, 
for  actual  selfishness.  The  character  of  many  popular  hymns  lends 
weight  to  the  accusation.  They  assume,  and  even  urge,  a concentration 
of  interest  on  the  saving  of  one’s  own  soul  which,  to  the  careful  reader 
of  the  Gospels,  is  the  reverse  of  Christ-like.  The  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  discourse  on  the  Last  Judgment,  and  even  the  Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  seem  to  cry  out  against  the  scheme ; and  many  sincere 
Christians  would  feel  relieved  if  it  could  be  set  aside  altogether. 

It  is  to  be  observ'ed  that  Professor  Lofthouse  states  that 
"sacrifice”  has  been  “the  object  of  a whole  series  of  resolute 
attacks.”  This  is  perfectly  true.  But  it  does  not  disprove  the 
necessity  or  efficacy  of  sacrifice.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Cross,  which  is  to  him  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old 
Testament  ritual  of  sacrifice,  tells  us  that  it  is  to  the  Jew  a 
stumbling  block  and  to  the  Greek  foolishness.  Yet  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  to  them  who  are  saved,  it  is  the  power  of  God. 
It  is  “significant”  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  has  been 
the  object  of  many  “resolute  attacks.”  It  is  more  significant 
still  that  it  has  triumphed  over  them  all. 

Attacks  upon  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment are  now  very  often  based  upon  two  great  principles : 

( 1 ) that  sacrifice  is  ancient  and  therefore  represents  a low 
and  outgrown  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religious  ideas; 

(2)  that  the  Old  Testament  prophets  of  the  “golden  age”  of 


Altar,  Cross,  and  Community,  p.  i8f. 
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prophecy  protested  against  ritual  sacrifice  and  rejected  it  as 
such,  and  that  in  their  attitude  they  were  the  true  successors 
of  Moses  and  the  real  fore-runners  of  Jesus,  who  is  alleged 
to  have  taught  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  that  God 
receives  back  the  sinner  “simply  because  he  loves  him  and  not 
because  an  innocent  victim  has  suffered  in  his  stead.”  This 
setting  of  prophet  over  against  priest  amounts  to  the  chang- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  phrase  “the  law  and  the  prophets” 
into  a very  different  one,  “the  prophets  versus  the  law.”  It 
involves  the  rejection  of  the  emphasis  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, especially  the  Pentateuch,  places  on  the  priestly  ritual 
as  false  and  outgrown.  It  necessitates  the  drawing  of  a sharp 
line  of  cleavage  between  the  “great”  prophets  who  represent 
this  anti-priestly  viewpoint  and  the  “priestly”  prophets,  Joel, 
Ezekiel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  It  requires  the  critic 
to  discriminate  the  “true”  utterances  of  the  “great”  prophets 
from  the  utterances  “erroneously”  attributed  to  them,  in 
order  that  their  attitude  to  sacrifice  may  appear  to  be  as  un- 
compromising as  the  theory  requires.  And  it  requires  the 
treating  of  the  later  history  of  Israel  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
temple  and  its  priestly  ordinances'^  as  a reaction  from  the 
higher  teachings  of  the  prophets.^® 

Nothing  could  be  more  destructive  of  the  unity  and  value 


Fairbairn  points  to  the  fact  that  in  the  post-exilic  period  “it  was 
not  the  royal  but  the  priestly  line  that  rose  to  the  place  of  power  and 
authority  in  Judah”  as  “perhaps  the  most  striking  example  to  be  found” 
of  the  moulding  of  history  to  admit  of  prophecy,  the  purpose  being  “of 
directing  the  thoughts  and  expectations  of  the  Church  to  the  priestly 
elements  in  Messiah’s  character,  which  in  the  prophecies  founded  on 
the  relations  of  David’s  time  had  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  kingly. 
. . . Hence,  in  the  prophecies  of  this  period,  those  of  Zechariah,  Haggai, 
and  Malachi,  a quite  peculiar  place  is  given  to  the  priesthood;  and 
though  Zerubbabel  is  once  and  again  mentioned  as  the  representative  of 
the  royal  house,  yet  it  is  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  who  is  formally  exalted 
to  the  head  of  the  covenant  people,  and  is  even  taken  as  a type  to  fore- 
shadow the  future  Joshua  or  Saviour  King”  {Prophecy,  Amer.  ed.  1874, 
P.  193). 

The  writer  has  discussed  this  subject  in  more  detail  in  the  article 
“A  Modernistic  View  of  Jeremiah”  (p.  Qgf)  in  this  Review  for  January 

1925. 
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of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Bible  as  a whole,  unless  it 
be  the  denial  of  its  essential  and  all  pervasive  supematural- 
ism,  than  this  attempt  to  destroy  the  Old  Testament  emphasis 
upon  expiatory  sacrifice  as  the  divinely  ordained  means  of 
approach  unto  God,  that  conspicuous  Old  Testament  type 
which  according  to  the  New  Testament  has  found  its  com- 
plete explanation,  vindication  and  glorious  fulfilment  in  the 
Cross  of  Calvar}^ 

The  topics  which  we  have  been  considering,  God,  Sin  (the 
Fall  and  the  Flood),  Prophecy,  Deuteronomy,  The  Land  of 
Promise,  The  Uniqueness  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  Expia- 
tion through  Sacrifice,  illustrate  very  clearly  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  makes  its  great  and  vital  teachings  very  evident 
and  very  emphatic.  These  emphases  are  so  plain  and  conspic- 
uous that  it  almost  seems  superfluous  to  call  attention  to 
them.  Yet  when  we  think  of  these  important  Biblical  em- 
phases in  the  light  of  current  religious  opinion,  the  most 
striking  thing  about  them  is  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
ignored  or  denied,  even  by  those  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians. This  fact  makes  it  only  the  more  evident  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  the  minister  of  the  Word  should  set  himself  in 
all  earnestness  to  restore  these  lost  emphases  to  their  rightful 
place  in  the  faith  and  life  of  the  “modem”  man  who  needs 
them  no  whit  less  than  did  the  men  of  yesterday  and  of  the 
years  and  centuries  that  are  gone. 

Old  Testament  Emphases  vs.  FIigher  Critical 
Theories 

Having  considered  the  first  two  of  the  topics  proposed  at 
the  commencement  of  this  study  of  Old  Testament  emphases 
— their  nature  and  their  intrinsic  importance — we  come  now 
to  the  last  of  the  three,  the  examination  of  the  bearing  of 
these  emphases  upon  the  theories  advocated  by  members  of 
the  “critical”  school  regarding  the  “sources”  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch.  A full  discussion  of  so  comprehensive  a subject  is  of 
course  impossible.  It  must  suffice  for  us  to  consider  a few  pas- 
sages which  the  critics  confidently  attribute  to  multiple  au- 
thorship. But  since  these  passages  are  outstanding  examples 
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of  “documentary  analysis,”  the  reader  should  be  a:ble  to  reach 
some  rather  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
method  and  the  correctness  of  the  results  which  it  produces. 
We  shall  consider  three  narratives:  the  Flood,  the  Plagues, 
and  the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Flood 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood  certain 
features  are  strongly  emphasized : the  sinfulness  of  man  as 
the  reason  for  the  Flood,  the  extent  and  destructiveness  of 
the  Flood,  and  the  saving  of  a thoroughly  representative 
remnant.^®  These  important  features  are  stressed  both  by 
emphatic  statement  and  by  repetition.  The  sinfulness  of  man 
is  described  in  vi.  5-13.  This  passage  is  divided  between  J 
and  P:  vss.  5-8  are  assigned  to  J,  vss.  9-13  to  P.  Both  of 
these  passages  predict  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  destruc- 
tion— “all  flesh”  is  to  perish.  This  is  further  described  in 
prospect  in  vi.  17,  vii.  4b,  in  execution  in  vii.  21-24,  in 
retrospect  in  viii.  21.  Of  these  verses  vii.  4b,  22-23,  viii.  21 
are  assigned  to  J ; vi.  17,  vii.  21  to  P.  So  also  with  the  verses 
which  describe  the  extent,  duration  and  abatement  of  the 
flood,  the  following  verses  vii.  4a,  12,  17b,  viii,  2b,  3a,  9,  13b 
are  given  to  J,  while  P receives  vii.  ii,  17a  (mainly),  24, 
viii.  i-2a,  3b-5,  13a,  14.  Of  the  six  references  to  the  saving 
of  the  remnant  (Noah  and  the  animals),  four  are  given  to  P, 
(vi.  18-21,  vii.  i3-i6a,  viii.  16-17,  18-19),  two  to  J (vii.  1-4, 
7-9)- 

In  view  of  the  numerous  repetitions  in  the  narrative  such 
a partition  of  the  material  is,  at  least  in  its  broad  outlines, 
comparatively  simple.  But  there  are  serious  objections  to  it. 

The  first  objection  is  that  if  the  repetitions  and  the  varia- 
tions in  style  are  proof  of  diversity  of  authorship,  there  are 
more  documents  here  than  the  critics  recognize.  Thus,  in  the 
account  of  the  animals,  vii.  1-5  is  assigned  to  J partly  at 
least  because  of  the  reference  to  the  clean  animals  of  which 
seven  are  to  be  taken  into  the  ark  and  because  of  the  peculiar 


pp.  460  ff.,  supra  (in  the  July  issue). 
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phrase  for  “male  and  female”  (vs.  2,  lit.  “a  man  and  his 
wife”).  But  in  vss.  7-10  which  are  also  given  to  J we  read 
that  they  went  in  “two  and  two”  (no  mention  is  made  of 
“seven”),  and  the  same  expression  for  “male  and  female” 
is  used  as  is  found  everywhere  else  (in  P as  well  as  J)  except 
vs.  2.^®  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  in  vii.  18-20  and  vii.  21-23 
we  have  two  of  the  clearest  examples  of  parallel  or  repetitive 
statement  which  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Scripture.  Three 
times  in  vii.  18-20  the  same  statement  is  repeated  in  slightly 
different  form  and  the  same  is  true  of  vii.  21-23.  These  repe- 
titions were  recognized  by  Astruc,  to  whom  the  documentary 
theories  of  the  composition  of  Genesis  are  generally  traced 
back.  And  he  felt  that  these  triple  statements  required  triple 
sources,  and  introduced  a third  document  to  account  for 
them.®^  Yet  we  find  that  vii.  18-20  is  given  to  P entire,  and 
that  vii.  21-23  is  divided  between  J and  P;  vs.  21  going  to  P 
while  22  and  23  are  given  to  Consequently  it  is  clear  that 
the  critical  analysis  accounts  satisfactorily  neither  for  the 
diversities  in  style,  nor  for  the  repetitions  in  this  narrative.^® 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  fatal  weakness 
of  this  theory  appears  where  there  are  no  repetitions.  The 
repetitions,  as  we  have  seen,  mean  emphasis.  The  sinfulness 
of  man,  the  totality  of  the  flood,  the  saving  of  the  remnant — 
these  matters  are  of  vital  importance : they  are  carefully  and 
repeatedly  emphasized.  But  the  size  of  the  ark  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  construction  was  clearly  only  incidental  to  the 
saving  of  the  remnant.  Consequently  its  specifications  are 
given  only  once  (vi.  14-16)  and  vs.  22  does  not  repeat  them, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  tabernacle,  but  merely  tells  us 
that  it  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  instructions : 


2®  Driver  has  explained  this  as  due  to  the  redactor’s  having  “borrowed” 
these  expressions  from  P (Introd.  p.  14). 

Cf.  Green,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  p.  62,  note  i. 

*2  vi.  5-7  has,  as  we  have  seen,  a very  similar  triple  repetition  which  is 
assigned  wholly  to  J. 

23  It  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  Babylonian  account,  as  Professor 
Sayce  has  pointed  out.  See,  for  example,  his  Higher  Criticism  and  the 
Verdict  of  the  Monuments  (1894),  p.  114. 
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“Thus  did  Noah ; according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him, 
so  did  he.” 

This  feature  of  the  narrative  is  of  interest  as  showing  how 
different  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  Biblical  writer  from  that  of 
many  Bible  students  who  have  conned  his  record.  The  shape 
of  the  ark,  its  capacity,  its  sea-worthiness  have  greatly  in- 
terested both  defenders  and  critics  of  the  Old  Testament. 
But  the  writer  lays  no  stress  upon  the  description  of  the  ark. 
It  was  enough  that  Noah  was  told  once  what  to  do  and  that 
he  did  it.  This  absence  of  repetition  in  a narrative  so  full  of 
repetition  is  significant  and  might  teach  the  over-curious  an 
important  lesson  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  things,  the 
essentials  and  non-essentials  of  the  record.  But  our  present 
concern  is  rather  with  its  bearing  upon  the  critical  analysis. 
We  have  seen  that  the  repetitions  of  the  narrative  admit  of 
being  allotted  (not  without  arbitrariness)  to  two  documents. 
But  here  is  a single,  brief  description  of  the  ark.  It  is  too 
brief  to  be  divided.  What  is  to  be  done  with  it  ? It  is  assigned 
in  its  entirety  to  P.  What  follows?  In  the  J document  we 
read,  “But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord”  (vi. 
8).  Then  we  skip  to  the  words  “And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark;  for  thee 
have  I seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation”  (vii.  i). 
Again  in  vii.  7, 9,  17b  ,23,  viii.  6,  9,  10,  13b,  the  ark  is  referred 
to  in  J.  What  was  the  ark?  Who  made  it?  We  are  not  told. 
It  is  assumed  that  Noah  knew  and  that  the  readers  of  J will 
know  just  those  interesting  and  informing  things  which  P 
narrates.  We  must  suppose  then  either  that  J did  not  contain 
any  description  of  the  ark,  however  concise,  which  would 
seem  rather  improbable,  since  so  good  a raconteur  as  J is  con- 
ceded to  have  been^^  usually  seeks  to  be  intelligible  to  his  audi- 
tors ; or  that  J originally  had  a description  more  or  less  similar 
to  that  of  P which  the  editor  or  redactor  has  omitted,  an  ex- 

24  Thus  Brightman  {Sources  of  the  Hexateuch,  p.  21)  quotes  Kittel  as 
saying  “J  is  an  artist  in  form  and  language  such  as  few  before  or  after 
him” ; and  he  adds  “All  describe  his  style  as  picturesque,  vivid,  concrete 
(often  specifying  the  time  of  day.  Bacon),  living,  naive,  natural,  robust; 
as  a story-teller  he  is  unsurpassed.” 
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planation  which  in  view  of  the  many  repetitions  which  we 
have  observed  in  the  narrative  hardly  commends  itself.*® 

Or,  we  may  conclude  that  a single  author  in  telling  the 
story  of  the  most  tragic  and  tremendous  event  of  ancient 
times  aimed  to  tell  it  in  such  a way  as  to  make  its  great 
lessons  for  posterity  stand  out  with  inescapable  plainness 
and  by  emphatic  statements  and  striking  repetitions  em- 
phasized some  things  while  making  as  little  of  others  as  was 
consistent  with  the  clarity  and  consistency  of  the  story.  The 
repetitions  can  all  be  explained  as  intended  for  emphasis.  The 
variations  are  such  as  are  found  in  other  narratives  which 
are  not  regarded  by  the  critics  as  composite.*®  They  can  all 
be  explained  as  intended  like  other  similar  variations  to  avoid 
the  monotony  of  exact  repetition;  and  they  are  not  incon- 
sistent or  contradictory  when  the  narrative  is  taken  as  a 
whole. 

The  Plagues 

The  close  connection  which  is  traceable  between  the  docu- 
mentary hypothesis  and  the  repetitive  emphases  of  the  Bib- 
lical style  is  also  clearly  illustrated  in  the  account  given  us 
in  Exodus  of  the  ten  Plagues  (Exodus  vii-xii).  That  this 
narrative  is  markedly  characterized  by  emphatic  repetitions 
is  obvious.  “Let  my  people  go!”  is  its  challenge  to  haughty 
Pharaoh.  Fifteen  times  we  meet  it  in  the  account  of  Moses’ 
call  and  of  the  Plagues.  Six  of  the  latter  are  introduced  by 
its  peremptory  summons.  And  like  an  echo  the  words  “let  go” 
meet  us  again  and  again,**  in  terms  of  command,  refusal  and 
reluctant  assent,  in  this  conflict  between  the  God  of  Israel 
and  mighty  Pharaoh,  the  “hardening”  of  whose  heart  is  re- 
peatedly and  expressly  referred  to.  “My  people” — fifteen 

25  It  would  have  been  a simple  matter  for  the  editor  to  “insert”  the  J 
description  of  the  ark  in  vi.  22.  We  should  then  have  a good  example  of 
fiat  and  fulfilment  repetition. 

2®  Cf.  the  discussion  of  Gen.  i (pp.  442  f,  supra). 

2^  In  vii.  2,  xii.  33,  the  AV  renders  “send.”  There  is  no  advantage  in 
varying  the  rendering  here.  On  the  contrary  the  English  should  show 
the  same  repetitive  emphasis  that  the  Hebrew  does  (cf.  p.  448  supra). 
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times  the  Lord  uses  this  intimate  expression,  “my  people,” 
which  occurs  no  where  else  in  the  Hexateuch ; and  emphasizes 
the  reason  for  this  mighty  deliverance.*®  And  again  and 
again  the  people  of  Israel  are  referred  to,  as  are  also,  though 
less  frec]uently,  the  people  of  Pharaoh.  The  national  signifi- 
cance of  the  plagues,  the  fact  that  it  is  a nation,  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  and  not  a chosen  few,  that  are  to  be  delivered,  and 
from  bondage  to  another  nation,  is  thus  strongly  empha- 
sized.*® But  the  most  notable  repetitions  and,  for  our  present 
purpose,  the  most  important  appear  in  the  structure  of  the 
narrative.  In  these  chapters  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
the  story  is  largely  told  in  terms  of  fiat  and  fulfilment. 

The  general  structure  of  the  narrative  (compare  the  ac- 
companying analysis)  is  the  following:  a)  Plague  threat- 
ened : b)  Command  to  inflict;  c)  Execution  of  command;  d) 
Petition  for  removal;  e)  Removal;  f)  Result.  This  is  illus- 
trated most  clearly  by  the  plagues  of  frogs,  hail,  and  locusts. 
Thus,  the  plague  of  frogs  is  threatened  (viii.  1-4)  ; com- 
manded (vs.  5);  executed  (vss.  6-7);  removal  asked  and 
granted  (vss.  8-1 1);  removed  (vss.  12-14);  result  stated 
(vs.  15). 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  such  a scheme  serves  to 
emphasize  the  significance  of  the  whole  transaction,  it  of 
course  involves  considerable  repetition  and  to  follow  it  out 
in  full  in  every  case  would  be  unnecessary  and  tend  to  monot- 
ony. Consequently,  while  the  full  form,  as  we  may  call  it,  is 
used  in  describing  three  of  the  plagues,  we  find  that  in  the 
others  there  are  certain  omissions. In  the  case  of  the  first, 
third,  fifth  and  sixth  plagues,  we  have  no  record  of  a Peti- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  plague  or  of  the  Removal ; and 


2®  Twice  the  still  more  intimate  phrase  “My  son"  is  used  (iv.  22,  23) 
and  once  there  is  added  the  words  “my  first  born,”  language  which 
points  back  to  the  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  3)  and  the  Messianic 
implication  of  which  is  shown  by  Matt.  ii.  15  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  29). 

The  word  “serve”  is  also  emphatic.  Israel  has  been  “serving”  Pha- 
raoh (Ex.  i.  13,  14)  in  a grievous  bondage  (vi.  5);  but  is  to  “serve” 
Jehovah  (Ex.  iii.  12),  Pharaoh  is  to  let  them  go  that  they  may  “serve” 
Jehovah  (iv.  23.  vii.  16,  viii.  i,  20,  ix.  i,  13,  x.  3)  ; Pharaoh  wants  them 
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The  English  numeration  of  chapters  and  verses  is  followed.  The  only  difference  is  that  vii.  26-29  of  the  Hebrew  is  viii.  1-4  of  the 

English ; but  this  of  course  affects  the  whole  of  chapter  viii. 
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Notes  on  Analysis  of  the  Plagues 
The  analysis  given  on  the  opposite  page  exhibits  the  general  structure 
of  the  plague  narrative.  There  are,  it  is  true,  items  which  belong  only  in  a 
general  way  to  the  section  to  which  they  are  assigned.  But  the  arrange- 
ment as  a whole  brings  out  clearly  we  believe  the  fact  that  it  is  the  fiat 
and  fulfilment  repetition  in  the  narrative  which  gives  the  critics  their 
strongest  argument  for  composite  authorship. 

The  “documentary  analysis,”  indicated  by  the  symbols  JEP  (the  details 
are  given  below)  is  that  of  Dr.  Driver  (Introduction,  9th  Eng.  ed.,  re- 
vised 1913)  ; and  the  claim  which  he  makes  (p.  27)  for  the  “analysis  of 
JE  in  Ex.  iii-xi”  might  we  believe  be  made  for  the  analysis  of  the  entire 
plague  narrative:  it  “is  substantially  that  which  is  now  accepted  by 
critics.” 

®vii.  14-18  is  J except  that  15b  (the  words  which  was  turned  into  a 
serpent  are  regarded  by  Driver  as  a “harmonistic  insertion”),  and  the 
phrase  with  the  rod  that  is  in  mine  (changed  to  thine)  hand  in  vs.  17b 
are  assigned  to  E.  Others  give  less  of  vss.  15  and  17  to  J. 

*>vii.  20a  (to  commanded)  21b  and  22a  are  assigned  to  P,  20b  (and  he 
lifted  up  to  servants)  to  E,  and  20c-2ia  (to  from  the  river)  to  J. 

<=  vii.  22b  is  P,  23-25  is  J.  Brightman  (without  comment)  gives  vs.  23  to 
E (cf.  e.g.  McNeile). 

viii.  15a  (to  heart)  is  J ; 15b  is  P. 

®ix.  23a  (to  earth)  24a,  25a  are  E;  the  rest  J. 

' ix.  34  is  J ; vs.  35  E. 

B X.  1-2  are  largely  redacted  according  to  some  critics. 

''x.  13a  (to  Egypt)  and  14a  (to  land  of  Egypt)  and  15b  (to  lift)  are 
E.  13b,  I4b-i5a  (to  da/rkened)  and  15c  are  J. 

‘ x.  27  is  (E),  vss.  28,  29  (J). 

1 xi.  1-3  (E)  are  introductory;  vss.  4-8  (J)  contain  the  threatening 
proper;  vss.  9-10  (P)  which  form  a comment  upon  it,  are  assigned  by 
some  to  R. 

*sxii.  1-20  (P)  is  God’s  command  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  vss.  21-27  (JE; 
according  to  others  R)  give  Moses’  instructions  to  the  elders. 

' xii.  28  (P)  records  the  people’s  execution  of  Jehovah’s  command  to 
Moses  and  Aaron;  vss.  29,  30  (J)  Jehovah  slays  first  born. 

”‘xii.  31-34  (E)  are  regarded  by  some  scholars  as  J ; vss.  35-36  are  E. 


to  continue  to  serve  him  (v.  18)  ; but  reluctantly  yields  to  the  demand, 
that  they  serve  Jehovah  (x.  8,  ii,  24,  xii.  31).  In  their  peril  they  wish 
themselves  back  in  their  former  service  (xiv.  12).  But  they  are  saved 
by  a mighty  deliverance  that  they  may  “serve”  Jehovah  alone  (xxiii.  24  f). 

30  By  “full  form”  we  mean  one  in  which  all  of  the  six  steps  are 
stated  in  the  narrative.  Whether  the  “omissions”  mean  that  the  action 
itself  was  shortened  up  or  are  due  to  the  writer  of  the  narrative  who 
for  some  good  reason  ignored  one  or  more  elements  in  the  transaction  it 
is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say. 
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while  in  the  ninth  the  Petition®®**  is  recorded  there  is  no  record 
of  the  Removal.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  third, 
sixth  and  ninth  plagues  the  Command  to  inflict  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  a preliminary  threatening;  while  in  the  case  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  which  mention  the  Threat  there  is  no  record 
of  the  Command  to  inflict  but  only  of  the  Execution  of  the 
command.®*  The  briefest  records  of  all  are  those  of  the 
plagues  of  lice  and  boils  which  omitting  Threat,  Petition  and 
Removal  record  simply  the  Command,  the  Infliction  and  the 
Result,  all  in  the  brief  compass  of  four  or  five  verses.  In  the 
case  of  the  tenth  plague,  as  the  last  and  most  important,  there 
is  considerable  expansion;  and  the  place  of  Removal  and 
Result  in  the  other  plagues  is  taken  by  the  departure  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  the  pursuit  by  Pharoah’s  army,  and  its 
destruction  in  the  Red  Sea. 

In  view  of  the  intricacies  which  beset  the  critical  analysis 
and  which  are  made  the  basis  of  hair-splitting  comparisons 
both  as  regards  style  and  subject-matter  and  which  lead  the 
average  reader  to  imagine  that  its  mysteries  are  too  profound 
for  the  ordinar\^  preacher  to  fathom,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
theologically  untutored  layman,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  really  simple  the  critical  analysis  is  in  its  main  outlines. 

THE  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  IS  B.\SED  ON  THE  REPETITIONS 

We  have,  as  we  have  seen,  six  principal  steps  in  the  full 
scheme  of  narration: — Threat,  Command  (to  inflict).  Ex- 
ecution (of  command),  Petition  (for  removal).  Removal, 


this  case  the  petition  ma3'  be  regarded  as  tacit.  Pharaoh’s  consent 
to  let  Israel  go  of  course  presupposes  that  the  removal  of  the  plague 
will  follow.  But  the  conditions  are  too  onerous ; and  no  agreement  is 
reached.  We  are  not  told  how  the  plague  was  removed  but  simply  that 
Pharaoh’s  heart  was  hardened  and  he  abruptly  terminated  the  interview. 

In  these  last  instances  the  lack  of  the  Command  section  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  acts  directly  and  not  through  Moses  and  Aaron, 
unless  the  words  “and  the  Lord  did  so”  (viii.  24,  cf.  ix.  6)  are  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  that  the  Lord  send  the  plague  in  the  usual  way 
i.e.  introduced  by  a sign  from  Moses  or  Aaron  (cf.  p.  621  infra).  The 
other  “omissions”  are  less  easy  to  explain. 
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Result.  Since  the  threat  implies  the  execution  of  the  threat,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  the  Almighty  who  threatens,  the  second  and 
third  elements  (Command  and  Execution)  are  not  indispens- 
able to  the  narrative.  We  can  by  an  ellipsis,  which  is  not  pain- 
fully abrupt,®^  pass  directly  from  the  threatening  of  the  plague 
to  the  pleading  for  its  removal.  Consequently,  if  these  narra- 
tives were  to  be  divided  into  two  documents,  the  simplest 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  assign  Threat-Petition-Removal  to 
one  document  and  Command-Execution  to  another.  Let  us 
turn  for  example  to  the  second  plague.  The  entire  story  is 
told  in  the  first  fifteen  verses  of  Chapter  viii : Threat  (1-4), 
Command  (5),  Execution  (6),  Petition  (8-1 1),  Removal 
(12-14),  and  Result  (15).  If  the  Command-Execution  sec- 
tions are  cut  out,  we  secure  two  narratives  which  are  fairly 
complete,  since  as  has  been  pointed  out  the  Threat  implies 
the  Execution  of  the  Threat : 

Ex.  viii.  1-4,  8-14 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 

Go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  my  people 
go,  that  they  may  serve  me.  And  if 
thou  refuse  to  let  them  go,  behold,  I 
will  smite  all  thy  borders  with 
frogs:  And  the  river  shall  bring 
forth  frogs  abundantly,  which  shall 
go  up  and  come  into  thine  house, 
and  into  thy  bedchamber,  and  upon 
thy  bed,  and  into  the  house  of  thy 
servants,  and  upon  thy  people,  and 
into  thine  ovens,  and  into  thy  knead- 
ing-troughs;  And  the  frogs  shall 
come  up  both  on  thee,  and  upon  thy 
people,  and  upon  all  thy  servants. 

Then  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  said.  Intreat  the 
Lord,  that  he  may  take  away  the 


In  Jer.  xix.  the  execution  of  the  command  to  prophesy  in  Tophet 
is,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  452),  merely  alluded  to  in  the  words  “Then 
came  Jeremiah  from  Tophet,  whither  the  Lord  had  sent  him  to  proph- 
esy.” That  he  uttered  the  message  and  performed  the  symbolic  action  as 
commanded,  is  clearly  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Cf.  for  a somewhat 
similar  ellipsis  Gen.  iii.  22. 


Ex.  viii.  5-7 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  Aaron,  Stretch  forth 
thine  hand  with  thy  rod  over  the 
streams,  over  the  rivers,  and  over 
the  ponds,  and  cause  frogs  to  come 
up  upon  the  land  of  Egypt.  And 
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frogs  from  me,  and  from  my 
people ; and  I will  let  the  people 
go,  that  they  may  do  sacrifice  unto 
the  Lord.  And  Moses  said  unto 
Pharaoh,  Glory  over  me:  when 
shall  I intreat  for  thee,  and  for  thy 
servants,  and  for  thy  people,  to 
destroy  the  frogs  from  thee  and 
thy  houses,  that  they  may  remain 
in  the  river  only?  And  he  said. 
Tomorrow.  And  he  said.  Be  it  ac- 
cording to  thy  word : that  thou 
mayest  know  that  there  is  none 
like  unto  the  Lord  our  God.  And 
the  frogs  shall  depart  from  thee, 
and  from  thy  houses,  and  from  thy 
servants,  and  from  thy  people; 
they  shall  remain  in  the  river  only. 
And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  out 
from  Pharaoh : and  Moses  cried 
unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  frogs 
which  he  had  brought  against 
Pharaoh.  And  the  Lord  did  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  Moses ; and 
the  frogs  died  out  of  the  houses, 
out  of  the  villages,  and  out  of  the 
fields.  And  they  gathered  them  to- 
gether upon  heaps : and  the  land 
stank. 


Aaron  stretched  out  his  hand  over 
the  waters  of  Egypt ; and  the  frogs 
came  up,  and  covered  the  land  of 
Egypt.  And  the  magicians  did 
so  with  their  enchantments,  and 
brought  up  frogs  upon  the  land  of 
Egypt. 


Furthermore  .since  the  Result  section  (vs.  15)  contains  a 
double  statement,  it  also  can  be  divided  into  two  parts ; 

viii.  15a  viii.  15b 

But  when  Pharaoh  saw  that  there  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them  as 
was  respite  he  hardened  [literally,  the  Lord  had  said, 
made  heavy]  his  heart 

If  we  go  a step  farther  and  examine  these  two  groups  of 
sections,  we  notice  that  in  Command-Execution  Aaron  is 
given  some  prominence.  He  performs  a sign  at  the  command 
of  iMoses.  This  suggests  that  these  middle  sections  should  be- 
long to  P,  since  Aaron  figures  prominently  elsewhere  in  that 
document  whose  “priestly”  author  or  authors,  according  to 
the  critics,  magnified,  if  they  did  not  actually  create,  the  role 
of  Aaron.  We  obsen'e  also  that  in  this  section  the  magicians 
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of  Pharaoh  are  enlisted  against  Aaron  who  triumphs  over 
them.  This  also  suggests  a “priestly”  motif  and  consequently 
the  document  P.  Turning  our  attention  to  the  other  narra- 
tives, we  find  that  in  the  first  and  third  plagues  Aaron  per- 
forms the  sign  and  in  the  sixth  plague  assists  Moses  in  its 
performance;  and  that  the  magicians  are  also  mentioned  in 
these  passages.  This  would  suggest  that  the  middle  sections 
of  all  of  these  four  plagues  are  P.  Now  since  two  of  these 
plagues  (third  and  sixth)  omit  Threat-Petition-Removal,  it 
would  seem  obvious  that  their  Result  sections  (viii.  19b,  ix. 
12)  must  be  wholly  P.  And  when  we  find  that  the  words  “and 
did  not  hearken  unto  them  as  the  Lord  had  said”  which  are 
found  in  them  also  occur  in  vii.  22b  and  viii.  15b,  it  is  natural 
to  assign  all  four  to  P. 

Thus  far  the  analysis  seems  simple  and  easy.  But  it  will 
now  appear  that  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  its 
consistent  application  which  at  once  raise  doubts  as  to  its 
correctness.  Let  us  now  consider  some  of  these  difficulties. 

THE  COMPLEXITY  OF  THE  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  first  objection  to  the  documentary  analysis  is  that  the 
middle  sections  cannot  all  be  cut  out  and  assigned  to  the 
same  document  (P).  In  the  case  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
plagues  this  part  is  very  brief  (a  verse  each).  It  is  hardly 
large  enough  to  erect  into  an  independent  narrative  and  fur- 
thermore it  makes  no  mention  of  Aaron  or  of  the  magicians. 
Consequently  since  these  two  plagues  both  begin  with  a 
Threat  and  since  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  plagues  the 
Threat  is  assigned  to  J,  both  of  these  plagues  (the  fourth 
and  fifth)  are  given  to  J entirely.  This  is  noteworthy  because 
if  the  J narrative  of  the  second  plague  is  still  complete  when 
the  Command-Execution  is  given  wholly  to  P,  we  might 
have  expected  that  viii.  24  and  ix.  6 would  either  be  omitted 
entirely  or  show,  despite  their  brevity,  some  clear  signs  of  be- 
longing to  another  source.®®  And  the  fact  that  they  do  not 

33  As  far  as  style  is  concerned  the  middle  section  in  the  case  of  both  of 
these  plagues  (viii.  24  and  ix.  6)  might  be  P.  Note  the  following  phrases 
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seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  divide  the 
account  of  the  plagues  as  we  have  it  into  two  (or  more) 
documents.  Furthermore  we  observe  that  in  the  case  of  three 
other  plagues  (the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth)  the  criteria 
which  have  justified  the  assigning  of  the  middle  sections  to  P 
are  also  wanting.  Aaron  and  the  magicians  are  not  mentioned 
in  any  one  of  them.  Consequently  these  verses  (ix.  22-26,  x. 
12-15,  21-23)  must  either  be  assigned  to  P on  the  ground 
that  the  middle  sections  should  always  represent  an  account 
distinct  from  the  main  source,  despite  the  absence  of  the  dis- 
tinctive criteria  of  P,  or  they  must  be  given  to  a third  source, 
or  they  must  be  left  to  J.  The  second  of  these  three  possibili- 
ties is  followed  and  the  middle  sections  are  given  largely  to  E. 
In  the  last  plague  the  bulk  of  the  Command-Execution  sec- 
tions is  given  to  P despite  the  fact  that  Aaron  is  only  men- 
tioned. In  this  wise  the  principle  that  the  Command-Execution 
group  is  distinct  from  the  Threat-Petition-Removal  group  is 
indeed  fairly  well  maintained  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  Command-Execution  as  a whole  to  P.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  P is  unanimously  regarded  as 
having  a distinctive  style  while  the  JE  analysis  is  admittedly 
uncertain®*  it  is  clear  that  the  attempt  to  cut  away  the  middle 

in  viii.  24  together  with  passages  where  they  occur  in  P : “and  . . . did 
so”  (cf.  vii.  10,  II,  20,  22,  viii.  7,  17,  18;  also  Driver,  Introd.  p.  132  § ii.), 
“corrupted”  (cf.  Gen.  vi.  ii),  “land  of  Egypt”  (vii.  19,  21,  viii.  5,  6,  7,  16, 

17,  etc.),  “by  reason  of”  (ix.  ii).  For  ix.  6 note  the  phrases  “on  the  mor- 
row” (Lev.  vii.  16.  Num.  xvi.  41,  Josh.  v.  ii,  12),  “cattle”  (Gen.  xxxi. 

18,  Num.  xxxi.  9,  Josh.  xiv.  4;  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  a 
broad  use  of  this  word  which  is  not  found  in  P and  a narrow  use  which 
is — cf.  Brown-Driver-Briggs,  Hebrew  and  Enfflish  Lexicon,  in  loco — 
is  a good  illustration  of  critical  hair-splittings),  “not  one”  (in  vs.  7 the 
expression  is  stronger  “not  so  much  as  one”  which  is  the  same  as  that 
in  xiv.  28).  Other  passages  are  assigned  to  P on  more  meagre  evidence. 
But  Aaron  and  the  magicians  are  not  mentioned  and  the  plague  takes 
effect  “without  further  human  intervention” : in  other  words  the  primary 
criteria  of  P are  lacking.  Therefore  these  verses  are  left  to  J. 

Thus  Professor  Creelman  tells  us : “It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  J and  E sources  from  each  other  is  more  difficult  in  Exodus 
than  in  Genesis.  Authorities  frequently  differ  in  their  analyses  of  the 
J and  E material”  {Introd.  p.  33).  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  an 
examination  of  such  passages  as  ix.  22-26  and  x.  13-15.  All  but  two  of 
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sections  and  assign  them  to  another  document  clearly  distinct 
from  it  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  half  of  the  plagues. 
Consequently  it  is  a serious  objection  to  the  theory  of  com- 
posite authorship  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  assign  all  of  the 
“middle  sections”  to  P. 

CONVINCING  PROOF  OF  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  IS  LACKING 

The  second  objection  to  the  theory  of  composite  author- 
ship is  that  the  sections  assigned  to  P (and  E)  are  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  either  in  subject-matter  or  in  style  from  the 
rest  of  the  narrative  to  justify  the  assumption  of  diverse 
authorship.  With  a view  to  proving  this  assertion  we  shall 
now  consider  as  briefly  as  we  may  Dr.  Driver’s  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  critical  contention  that  such  differences  do 
exist  and  that  they  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  critical  an- 
alysis. Dr.  Driver  tells  us  : — 

The  grounds  of  the  analysis  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  literary 
criteria ; which,  however,  are  remarkably  supported  by  corresponding 
differences  in  the  representation.  Reserving  for  the  present  the  con- 
sideration of  the  few  passages  referred  to  E,  and  confining  our  attention 
to  P and  J,  we  observe  that  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  is  marked  by  a 
series  of  systematic  differences,  relating  to  four  distinct  points — viz.  i. 
the  terms  of  the  command  addressed  to  Moses;  2.  the  demand  made  of 
Pharaoh ; 3.  the  description  of  the  plague ; 4.  the  formula  expressive  of 
Pharaoh’s  obstinacy ; and  further,  that  these  differences  agree  fre- 
gucntly  with  corresponding  differences  in  the  parts  of  the  preceding 
narrative,  iii.  i-vii.  13,  which  have  been  assigned  (on  independent 
grounds)  to  P and  JE  respectivelJ^  Thus  in  P Aaron  co-operates  with 
Moses,  and  the  command  is  Say  unto  Aaron  (vii.  19,  viii.  5,  16;  so  before, 
in  vii.  9:  even  ix.  8,  where  Moses  acts,  both  are  expresslj-  addressed)  ; no 
demand  is  ever  made  of  Pharaoh,  the  plagues  being  viewed  rather  as 
signs,  or  proofs  of  power,  than  as  having  the  practical  object  of  securing 
Israel’s  release;  the  description  of  the  plague  is  brief,  seldom  extending 
beyond  the  compass  of  two  or  three  verses ; the  success  or  failure  of  the 


these  eight  verses  are  divided  between  J and  E.  (one  is  even  divided 
into  three  parts)  ; but  aside  from  the  claim  that  “rod”  passages  should 
be  E the  only  warrant  for  the  partition  is  the  repetitive  emphases  in 
these  verses.  It  may  be  noted  as  a confirmation  of  Professor  Creelman’s 
words  that  Driver,  whose  analysis  is  given  above,  in  an  earlier  edition  of 
his  Introduction  assigned  vii.  24,  x.  8-1 1,  24-26  to  E;  and  part  of  vii.  15b 
toj. 
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Egyptian  magicians  (who  are  mentioned  only  in  this  narrative)  is  noted : 
the  hardening  of  Pharaoh’s  heart  is  expressed  by  the  verb  ptn,  pin(wa-t 
strong,  made  strong,  RV  marg.)  vii.  22,  viii.  19,  ix.  12,  xi.  10  (so  vii.  13), 
and  the  closing  formula®®  is,  And  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  Jehovah 
had  spoken  vii.  22,  viii.  15b,  19,  ix.  12,  (so  vii.  13).  In  J,  on  the  contrary, 
Moses  alone  (without  Aaron)  is  commissioned  to  present  himself  before 
Pharaoh : he  addresses  Pharaoh  himself®®  (in  agreement  with  iv.  10-16, 
where  Aaron  is  appointed  expressly  to  be  Moses’  spokesman  with  the 
people) ; a formal  demand  is  uniformly  made,  Let  my  people  go,  that 
they  may  serve  me  (vii.  16,  viii.  i,  20,  ix.  i,  13,  x.  3 : compare  before  iv.  23 
in  the  corresponding  narrative)  ; upon  Pharaoh’s  refusal,  the  plague  is 
announced,  and  takes  effect,  either  without  further  human  intervention 
(viii.  24,  ix.  6),  or  at  a signal  given  by  Moses  (not  by  Aaron)  (vii. 
20,  ix.  22f,  X.  i2f,  22)  ; the  interview  with  Pharaoh  is  prolonged, 
and  described  in  some  detail ; sometimes  also  the  king  sends  for  Moses 
and  Aaron  to  crave  their  intercession  for  the  removal  of  the  plague 
(viii.  8,  25,  ix.  27,  x.  16) ; the  term  used  to  express  the  hardening  of 
Pharaoh’s  heart  is  was  heavy  (l3j)  or  made  heavy  (l'33n)  vii.  14,  viii.  15, 
32,  ix.  7,  34,  X.  i.®^  The  narrative  generally  is  written  in  a more  pictur- 
esque and  varied  style  than  that  of  P ; there  are  frequent  descriptive 
touches,  and  the  dialogue  is  abundant.  In  a word,  the  two  currents  of 
narrative  display  just  the  same  contrasted  literary  characteristics  which 
they  exhibit  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.®® 

This  certainly  looks  like  an  imposing  array  of  differences 
and  discrepancies,  sufficient  it  might  seem  to  prove  the  theory 
of  composite  authorship.  But  let  us  examine  these  “systematic 
differences.” 

1st  Systematic  Difference — Terms  of  Command  to  Moses. 

Thus  in  P Aaron  co-operates  with  Moses,  and  the  command  is  Say  unto 
Aaron  (vii.  19,  viii.  5,  16;  so  before,  in  vii.  9:  even  ix,  8,  where  Moses 
acts,  both  are  expressly  addressed)  ; ...  In  J,  on  the  contrary,  Moses 
alone  (without  Aaron)  is  commissioned  to  present  himself  before  Pha- 
raoh; he  addresses  Pharaoh  himself®®  (in  agreement  with  iv.  10-16, 
where  Aaron  is  appointed  expressly  to  be  Moses’  spokesman  with  the 
people). 

®®  Here  the  following  footnote  is  added : “Except  the  last  time,  xi. 
10  (cf.  vi.  iib,  vii.  2b;  and  with  vs.  9,  vii.  4,  3b).’’ 

®®  Here  the  following  footnote  is  added : “Aaron,  if  he  appears  at  all, 
is  only  Moses’  silent  companion : viii.  8 (see  vss.  9,  10)  25  (see  vss.  26,  29), 
ix.  27  (see  vs.  29).  In  x.  3 it  is  doubtful  if  the  plural  ‘and  they  said’  is 
original ; notice  in  vs.  6b  ‘and  he  turned’.’’ 

®^  Here  the  following  footnote  is  added : “The  two  words  pin  hard, 
strong,  and  133  heavy,  really  express  different  ideas : the  former  means 
firm,  in  a bad  sense  stubborn,  defiant  (cf.  Ez.  iii.  7-9),  the  latter  slow  to 
move  or  be  affected,  unimpressionable  (cf.  of  the  ear.  Is.  vi.  10,  lix.  i, 
Zech.  vii.  ii;  of  the  eye,  Gen.  xlviii.  10;  of  the  tongue.  Ex.  iv.  10).’’ 

®®  Introduction,  pp.  25  f. 
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We  shall  consider  these  specifications  in  the  order  given : 
a.  “In  P Aaron  co-operates  with  Moses.  ...  In  J on  the 
contrary,  Moses  alone  without  Aaron  is  commissioned  to 
present  himself  before  Pharaoh.”  These  contrasted  state- 
ments clearly  imply  that  J does  not  represent  Aaron  as  “co- 
operating” with  Moses,  while  P does  so  represent  him.  That 
such  a statement  is  incorrect  is  clear  from  the  following  facts. 
Aaron  is  mentioned  by  name  in  the  plague  narrative  (Ex. 
vii.  14-xii.  36)  eighteen  times.  In  five  of  these  instances  his 
name  stands  alone ; in  thirteen  it  is  coupled  with  that  of  Moses 
(“Moses  and  Aaron”).  Of  the  five,  three  are  found  in  the 
Command  phrase  “Speak  unto  Aaron”  (vii.  19,  viii.  5,  16) 
and  the  other  two  appear  in  the  Execution  phrase  “and  Aaron 
stretched  out  his  hand  (rod)”  (viii.  6,  17).  These  are  all  as- 
signed to  P.  But  of  the  thirteen  instances  in  which  Aaron’s 
name  is  coupled  with  that  of  Moses,  only  five  are  found  in  P 
while  the  remaining  eight  are  in  JE.  The  P passages  are: 
“And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so”  (vii.  20a),  “And  Moses  and 
Aaron  did  all  these  wonders  before  Pharaoh”  (xi.  10),  “And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and  Aaron”  ( ix.  8,  xii.  i ) ; and  “As 
the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron”  (xii.  28).  The 
JE  passages  are : “And  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron” 
(viii.  8,  25,  ix.  27,  x.  16,  xii.  31),®^  “Moses  and  Aaron  went 
out  from  Pharaoh”  (viii.  12),”  “Moses  and  Aaron  came  in 
unto  Pharaoh”  (x.  3)  , “Moses  and  Aaron  were  brought 
again  unto  Pharaoh”  (x.  8).  Certainly  these  passages  in  JE^° 
imply  very  clearly  that  Aaron  co-operated  with  Moses.'*'^ 


The  phraseology  varies  slightly  in  these  verses,  but  all  describe  a 
summons  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Of  the  eight  passages  only  one  (xii.  31)  is  E according  to  Driver. 
Brightman  gives  it  as  J. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noticed  that  Driver’s  primary  aim  is  to  prove 
the  distinctness  of  P from  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  “Reserving”  he  tells 
us  “for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  few  passages  referred  to  E, 
and  confining  our  attention  to  P and  J,  we  observe,”  etc.  After  conclud- 
ing the  statement  of  these  differences  as  cited  above  he  then  proceeds  to 
give  a list  of  expressions  distinctive  of  J.  Then  he  takes  up  the  problem 
of  the  JE  analysis  and  proceeds  to  state  briefly  “the  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  what  remains  in  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  after  the  separa- 
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Otherwise  Pharaoh  would  hardly  have  sent  for  both.  The 
qualifying  statement,  “Aaron,  if  he  appears  at  all,  is  only 
Moses’  silent  companion’’^^  practically  amounts  to  an  admis- 
sion that  the  words  “In  J on  the  contrary  Moses  alone  (with- 
out Aaron)  is  commissioned  to  present  himself  before  Pha- 
raoh” do  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  Aaron’s  being  pres- 
ent as  Moses’  helper,  which  is  all  that  the  P narrative  claims. 
For  certainly  in  the  plague  of  boils  Aaron’s  role  is  little  more 
than  that  of  silent  companion : he  and  IMoses  take  up  the  dust 
which  IMoses  sprinkles.  And  even  when  P assures  us  that 
Aaron  performed  the  sign,  it  tells  us  expressly  that  he  did  it 
at  the  comma)id  of  Moses.  The  role  of  “silent  companion” 
suits  P almost  as  well  as  J.  There  is  no  disharmony  between 
the  two  narratives  as  to  this  matter  of  the  role  of  Aaron. 

h.  In  P “t’ne  command  is  Say  unto  Aaron  (vii.  19,  viii.  5, 
16;  so  before  in  vii.  9 : even  ix.  8 where  Moses  acts,  both  are 
expressly  addressed)  ...  (in  J)  he  addresses  Pharaoh 
himself (in  agreement  with  iv.  10-16,  where  Aaron  is  ap- 
pointed expressly  to  be  Moses’  spokesman  with  the  people).” 
We  observe : 

( 1 ) The  command  “Say  unto  Aaron”  introduces  only 
three  of  the  five  P plagues.  Consequently  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  invariable  and  essential  characteristic  of  this 
document. 

(2)  The  command  “Say  unto  Aaron”  is  not  followed  by 
instructions  for  Aaron  to  “address”  Pharaoh,  but  Aaron  is 
simply  to  j>erform  a sign.  Moses  might  “address  Pharaoh 
himself,”  if  that  is  what  J asserts,  and  Aaron  might  perform 

tion  of  P is  not  perfectly  homogeneous,  but  contains  elements  due  to  E.” 
It  is  clear  therefore  that  Dr.  Driver  regarded  the  analysis  of  JE  as  sec- 
ondary and  far  less  certain  than  the  distinguishing  of  P from  JE.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  sometimes  at  least  where  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  J is  referred  to  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  JE  (cf.  esp. 
p.  628  infra).  As  stated  above  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
reasons  for  distinguishing  the  P document  from  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive. Since  P is  assumed  to  have  a distinctive  style  while  the  JE  analysis 
is  admitted  to  be  frequently  uncertain,  the  testimony  of  E may  justly  be 
regarded  as  in  favor  of  J as  against  P. 

•*2  Cf.  footnote  36  supra. 
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a sign  at  his  command  (P).  There  is  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  two  statements.  One  may  be  regarded  as  simply 
supplementing  the  other. 

(3)  The  emphasis  placed  upon  the  phrase  “with  the 
people”  implies  that  according  to  J it  was  only  with  them  that 
Aaron  was  to  be  Moses’  spokesman;  in  his  dealings  with 
Pharaoh  he  was  to  be  his  own  spokesman.  Such  an  explana- 
tion seems  inherently  improbable  when  we  remember  that  in 
the  JE  account  Moses  shows  fully  as  much  reluctance  to 
speak  unto  Pharaoh  (iii.  iif)  as  unto  the  people;  while  the 
reason  which  he  gives  for  not  speaking  to  the  people  (“I  am 
not  eloquent”)  would  apply  equally  well  to  Pharaoh. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a proper  understanding 
of  the  role  of  Aaron  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  Moses  alone 
to  whom  the  commission  was  originally  given  to  deliver 
Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  iii. 
i-vi.  I and  the  reason  for  modifying  it,  Moses’  reluctance, 
is  set  forth  at  length,  and  as  a distinct  concession  Aaron  is 
associated  with  him.  We  read  also  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
went  and  gathered  together  all  the  elders  of  Israel  and  that 
Aaron  spoke  to  them  and  performed  signs  and  further  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  went  and  told  Pharaoh.  This  is  the  JE 
account.  The  P account,  which  is  claimed  to  be  parallel  to  it, 
is  found  in  vi.  2-vii.  13.  In  this  it  is  made  clear  that  Aaron  is 
to  be  Moses’  spokesman  and  helper  in  his  dealings  with 
Pharaoh.  The  reason  is  not  given  but  the  data  of  this  section 
are  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  reasons  given  in  iii.  i-vi.  i. 
If  the  original  proposal  was  that  Moses  alone  should  speak 
to  Pharaoh  (iii.  10)  and  to  Israel  (iii.  13)  and  if  the  grant- 
ing of  Aaron  as  a helper  was  merely  a concession  to  Moses’ 
timidity  and  lack  of  faith,  it  would  be  natural  to  regard  the 
language  of  iv.  15  as  expressing  a permission  rather  than  a 
command;  i.e.  as  implying  that  Moses  might  use  Aaron  as 
his  intermediary,  if  he  so  desired  or  as  long  as  it  seemed 
advisable  to  do  so ; and  not  as  a definite  command  which  left 
him  no  alternative  but  to  use  Aaron  on  all  occasions.  In  fact 
it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  render  the  verse:  “And  thou 
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mayest*^  speak  unto  him,  and  put  words  in  his  mouth : and  I 
will  be  with  thy  mouth  and  with  his  mouth  and  will  teach  you 
what  ye  shall  do.”  Such  a rendering  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  three  of  the  plagues  (hail, 
locusts,  and  darkness)  Aaron’s  services  are  apparently  dis- 
pensed with.  This  “inconsistency,”  as  the  critics  regard  it, 
may  and  probably  does  mean  simply  that  as  a result  of  the 
proofs  which  he  had  received  of  Jehovah’s  power  over 
Egypt,  Moses  had  now  at  last  conquered  his  timidity  suf- 
ficiently to  act  alone,  and  was  therefore  encouraged  and  com- 
manded to  do  so.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  such  an 
expression  as  “stretch  forth  thy  hand”  when  addressed  to 
Moses  in  the  case  of  the  seventh  plague  may  perhaps  be  really 
equivalent  to  “(say  unto  Aaron,)  stretch  forth  thy  hand,”  it 
being  understood  that  the  general  conditions  laid  down  in 
vii.  if.  might  apply  to  all  the  plagues;  just  as  the  words  “Say 
unto  Pharaoh”  may  mean  “Say  unto  Pharaoh  (through 
Aaron).”  In  iii.  20  we  read  “and  I will  stretch  out  my  hand 
[the  Lord  is  speaking]  and  smite  Egypt  with  all  my  wonders 
which  I will  do  in  the  midst  thereof : and  after  that  he  will  let 
you  go.”  Does  this  mean  that  “all  my  wonders”  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  referring  exclusively  to  the  fourth,  fifth  and  tenth 
plagues  which  take  effect  without  “human  intervention”  as 
contrasted  with  those  which  are  preceded  by  a sign  wrought 
by  Aaron  or  Moses  1**  Certainly  not.  The  “I  will  stretch  out 

A familiar  example  of  this  permissive  use  of  the  imperfect  is  found 
in  Gen.  ii.  16  “of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat’’  (See 
Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Heb.  Gram.h  107,  r.  (b)  ).  The  importance  of  such 
modal  uses  of  the  imperfect  can  easily  be  overlooked  by  the  Bible  stu- 
dent. Thus  the  argument  for  capital  punishment  derived  from  Gen.  ix.  6 
cannot  safely  be  based  on  the  “shall”  of  the  AV.  As  far  as  the  verb 
itself  is  concerned  we  might  translate  “Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by 
man  way  his  blood  be  shed.”  It  is  the  “reason  annexed” — “for  in  the 
image  of  God  made  he  man” — which  shows  that  murder  is  a peculiarly 
heinous  sin  and  requires  the  death  penalty. 

**  iii.  19-22,  it  should  be  observed,  is,  according  to  the  critics,  a part  of 
the  E account,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  which  is  that  Moses  per- 
forms the  signs.  If  the  critics  insist  on  interpreting  viii.  24  and  ix.  6 as 
implying  that  these  plagues  took  effect  “without  further  human  inter- 
vention” and  claim  this  as  a characteristic  of  J,  they  should  observe  that 
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my  hand”  of  iii.  20  covers  and  includes  the  command  to 
Moses  “Stretch  out  thy  hand”  (e.g.  ix.  22) ; and  in  like  man- 
ner the  command  to  Moses  “Stretch  out  thy  hand”  (ix.  22) 
may  as  in  viii.  5 imply  or  involve  a command  to  Aaron  to  do 
it : “Say  unto  Aaron,  stretch  forth  thy  hand.”  For  the  prin- 
ciple is  a perfectly  valid  one  and  it  can  be  abundantly  proved 
from  Scripture  that  what  is  done  through  an  agent  may  be 
spoken  of  as  done  by  the  principal  himself.*® 

Such  an  explanation  as  we  have  just  proposed  is  made  es- 
pecially probable  by  the  Threat  section  of  the  eighth  plague. 
In  x.  I Moses  receives  the  command  to  threaten  Pharaoh, 
“Go  in  unto  Pharaoh” ; yet  in  vs.  3 we  read  “and  Moses  and 
Aaron  came  in  unto  Pharaoh  and  said  unto  him.”  Vs.  6 (end) 
reads  “and  he  turned  himself  and  went  out  from  Pharaoh” ; 
and  in  vs.  7 the  question  -is  asked  “How  long  shall  this  man 
be  a snare  unto  us  ?”  Yet  vs.  8 tells  us  “and  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  brought  again  unto  Pharaoh  and  he  said  unto  them.” 
And  while  vs.  9 tells  us  “and  Moses  said,”  vs.  10  says  “and 
he  (Pharaoh)  said  unto  them.”  What  can  this  mean,  but 
that  “Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh”  may  mean  according  to  J 
no  less  than  according  to  P that  Moses  spoke  through  Aaron 
unto  Pharaoh.  Certainly  this  is  the  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  the  “and  they  said”  of  x.  3,  a “plural”  which  Driver 
considers  “doubtful.”  Unless  x.  i-ii  is  to  be  regarded  as 
“composite” — the  critics  assign  practically  all  of  it  to  J — it 
seems  clearly  to  imply  that  while  Moses  as  the  chief  person 
may  be  and  often  is  alone  referred  to  (vs.  i,  6,  7,  9),  Aaron 


unless  iii.  20  is  regarded  as  leaving  room  for  the  “intervention”  of  Moses 
the  lE  document  becomes  inconsistent  with  itself. 

Cf.  e.g.  Isa.  vii.  10  where  the  words  “Moreover  the  Lord  spake 
again  unto  Ahaz,  saying”  clearly  omit  as  unnecessary  the  explanation  “by 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.”  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  Ahaz  had 
no  direct  revelation  from  the  Lord.  God  spoke  to  him  through  His  serv- 
ant the  prophet,  and  what  Isaiah  said,  the  Lord  Himself  said.  Similarly 
in  Ex.  vii.  17,  the  words  “I  will  smite”  etc.  are  clearly  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  Moses  (vs.  14).  Yet  vs.  19  begins  “And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  Say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod”  etc.  Consequently  in  vs.  20  the 
words  “and  he  lifted  up  his  rod  and  smote”  must  refer  to  Aaron,  though 
the  critics  by  dissecting  the  text  make  it  refer  to  Moses. 
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is  to  be  understood  as  associated  with  him  as  his  companion 
(vss.  3,  8,  lo,  ii)  and  sp>okesman  (vs.  3).  Otherwise  we 
should  have  to  assume  that  while  Moses  and  Aaron  went 
in  to  Pharaoh  (vs.  3),  Moses  came  out  alone  (vs.  6), 
a supposition  which  in  the  light  of  vs.  8 is  palpably  absurd. 
Yet  this  difference  in  statement  has  been  seized  upon  as  dis- 
proving the  unity  of  the  narrative. 

While  Driver  tells  us  here  that  it  is  characteristic  of  P that 
Aaron  “co-operates”  with  Moses  he  admits  that  according  to 
JE  Aaron  might  be  Moses’  “silent  companion”  and  that  he 
might  be,  in  fact  was,  his  spokesman  with  the  people.  This 
practically  amounts  to  an  admission  that  JE  agrees  with  P 
that  Aaron  co-operated  with  Moses.  Thus  the  argument  as  to 
the  role  of  Aaron  really  reduces  itself  to  a quibble  over  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “co-operate.”  Driver’s  argument  really 
amounts  to  this,  that  in  J Aaron  performs  no  signs  while  in 
P he  does.  But  the  reason  for  this  difference  is  simply  that 
all  the  passages  in  which  Aaron  does  perform  signs  are  given 
to  P.  Consequently  it  is  natural  that  J should  know  nothing 
of  this  particular  form  of  co-operation  on  Aaron’s  part. 

Our  readers  may  think  that  we  have  devoted  too  much  at- 
tention to  what  seems  like  such  a minor  point  as  the  role  of 
Aaron.  We  have  done  so  primarily  because  it  is  the  strongest 
single  argument  as  far  as  the  subject-matter  is  concerned  for 
the  composite  character  of  the  plague  narratives.  And  we 
have  seen  that  but  little  weight  can  be  attached  to  it.  But  this 
subject  is  of  especial  interest  because  as  stated  above  it  is  the 
prominence  of  Aaron  in  the  middle  sections  of  four  plagues 
which  suggests  that  they  may  belong  to  P.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider briefly  the  question  of  the  role  of  Aaron  in  its  broader 
aspects. 

According  to  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis  the  elaborate 
priestly  ritual  of  P and  Chronicles  is  late  and  consequently, 
considered  as  a Mosaic  institution,  largely  unhistorical.  Thus 
Brightman  correctly  represents  this  position  when  in  discuss- 
ing the  “guiding  ideas  in  P’s  interpretation  of  history”  he 
tells  us : 
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He  magnifies  the  priestly  element,  not  merely  by  assigning  a complex 
ceremonial  legislation  to  the  sojourn  at  Sinai,  but  also  by  giving  Aaron 
and  his  sons  a far  greater  part  than  did  the  earlier  records,t  and  by  a far 
more  complicated  conception  of  the  cultus  (day  of  Atonement,  jubilees, 
tabernacle)  A® 

This  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  supposition  that 
Aaron  is  entirely  a creature  of  the  imagination.  Driver  as- 
sures us  that  JE  “assigns  to  Aaron  a prominent  and,  indeed, 
an  official  position  (Ex.  iv.  4 Aaron  the  Levite;  xviii.  12; 
xxiv.  I,  9).”*’^  But  obviously  the  greater  the  difference  be- 
tween JE  and  P as  regards  the  role  of  Aaron,  the  stronger 
will  be  the  argument  in  favor  of  regarding  the  distinctness 
of  the  P document  an  established  fact.  Consequently  the 
tendency  to  magnify  this  difference  is  very  great;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  illustrations  of  it.  Thus,  Addis  tells  us : 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  Aaron’s  name  was  absent  altogether 
from  the  earliest  document  of  the  Hexateuch  (J)  in  its  original  form. 
In  it  Aaron  appears  only  to  disappear.  For  example,  according  to  our 
present  text,  Pharaoh  sends  for  Moses  and  Aaron  that  they  may  entreat 
Yahwe  to  remove  the  plague  of  frogs;  but  in  the  course  of  the  narrative 
Aaron  is  ignored,  and  the  plague  is  withdrawn  simply  at  “the  word  of 
Moses”  (Ex  viii.  8-i5a  [4-iia]).  Apparently,  therefore,  the  name  of 
Aaron  has  been  introduced  here  and  there  into  J by  the  editor  who 
united  it  to  E.*® 

Addis  it  will  be  observed  qualifies  this  surprising  state- 
ment with  the  words  “It  is  extremely  probable.”  Cornill 
makes  no  such  qualification.  He  tells  us  definitely  that  Rp. 
by  whom  he  means  the  “third  redactor,”  the  one  who  com- 
bined P with  JED,  “added  ‘Aaron’  everywhere  in  Ch.  v-x.”*® 
That  .such  a view  is  not  exceptional  in  critical  circles  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Brightman  whose  purpose  is  simply 
to  state  the  generally  accepted  critical  conclusions  as  to  the 
Hexateuch  adds  a strikingly  significant  footnote  to  the 
words  “but  also  by  giving  Aaron  and  his  sons  a far  greater 


Sources,  p.  208. 

Introduction,  p.  153. 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  2. 

■i®  Introduction,  p.  144.  Cf.  p.  85  where  he  speaks  of  Aaron  as  “en- 
tirely foreign  to  this  documentary  source.” 
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part  than  did  the  earlier  recordsf.”  The  footnote  (indicated 
by  a t ) is  as  follows : “Aaron  is  missing  from  J ; and  is  only 
incidental  in  E ; in  Dt.  ix.  20,  x.  6,  xxxii.  50.” 

“Aaron  is  missing  from  J” ! This  is  a most  surprising 
statement  in  view  of  the  facts  which  have  been  presented 
above.  Let  us  review  them  briefly.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Plagues  (vii.  14-xii.  36)  Aaron  is  named 
eighteen  times,  that  in  thirteen  of  these  instances  his  name 
is  coupled  with  that  of  Moses,  and  that  of  these  thirteen, 
seven  are  in  J while  one  may  be  E.  This  certainly  does  not 
indicate  that  Aaron  is  missing  from  J.  Let  us  carry  our  in- 
vestigation a little  further  and  go  back  to  the  preceding 
narrative  (iii.-vii.  13)  which  is  regarded  as  supporting  the 
critical  analysis  of  the  plague  narrative.  There  Moses  and 
Aaron  are  mentioned  eleven  times.  Two  of  these  are  in  J (iv. 
29,  V.  20),  two  in  E (v.  I,  4)®“  and  seven  in  Aaron’s 
name  occurs  alone  twelve  times,  twice  in  J (iv.  14,®^  30), 
twice  in  E (iv.  27,  28)®®  and  eight  times  in  P.®*  In  the  rest  of 
the  Hexateuch  we  meet  Aaron  in  J in  Ex.  xix.  24  and  xxiv.  i, 
9 ; in  E he  is  referred  to  about  twenty  times.®®  Now  if  Aaron 
is  mentioned  thirteen  times  in  the  J document  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch, how  are  we  to  understand  the  statement  “Aaron  is 
missing  from  J ; and  is  only  incidental  in  E”  ? Turning  to  the 
text  of  J as  it  is  given  by  Brightman  we  notice  that  in  ten  of 
the  instances®®  where  Aaron’s  name  is  coupled  with  that  of 
Moses,  the  words  “and  (for)  Aaron”  are  printed  in  smaller 
type  than  the  rest  of  the  document;  that  in  Ex.  xxiv.  i,  9 
the  words  “and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,”  and  in  iv.  30  the 
word  “Aaron,”  are  similarly  treated,  and  that  the  whole  of 
xix.  24  is  printed  in  such  type.  Turning  to  the  preface  for  an 

V.  I,  4 were  formerly  assigned  by  Driver  to  J. 

Viz.  vi.  13,  20,  26,  27,  vii.  6,  8,  10. 

iv.  14  is  given  to  the  redactor  by  Brightman. 

5*  iv.  27,  28  were  formerly  given  to  J by  Driver. 

vi.  23,  25,  vii.  I,  2,  7,  9,  10,  12. 

XV.  20,  xvii.  10,  12,  xviii.  12,  xxiv.  14,  xxxii.  (9  times)  Num.  xii. 
(5  times). 

iv.  29,  V.  20,  viii.  8,  12,  25,  ix.  27,  x.  3,  8,  16,  xii.  31. 
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explanation  we  find  this  statement : “Redactional  material 
(Rje,  Rd,  or  merely  R when  the  identification  is  not  certain) 
is  indicated  by  the  use  of  smaller  type.”^^  This  seems  arbi- 
trary enough ; but  let  us  consider  what  it  involves.  In  v.  2of . 
the  narrative  reads : — 

And  they  met  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  stood  in  the  way,  as  they  came 
forth  from  Pharaoh;  and  they  said  unto  them.  The  Lord  look  upon  you 
and  judge;  because  ye  have  made  our  savour  to  be  abhorred  in  the 
eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  servants,  to  put  a sword  in  their 
hand  to  slay  us. 

If  the  words  “and  Aaron”  are  omitted,  this  involves  five 
further  changes.  The  words,  “stood,”  “they  came,”  “unto 
them,”  “upon  you,”  “ye  have  made”  must  all  be  changed  to 
singulars.  Otherwise  we  must  assume  that  Aaron  is  present 
and  addressed  although  not  mentioned  which  is  contrary  to 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  change,  or  that  Moses  is  ad- 
dressed with  a plural  of  majesty,  which  would  be  contrary  to 
Hebrew  usage.  No  textual  evidence  is  cited  for  the  omission 
of  the  words  “and  Aaron”  or  for  any  of  the  changes  which 
it  involves ; and  it  finds  no  sufficient  support  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  following  verses  (vss.  22,  23)  Moses  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  Aaron.  The  change  or  changes  are  made  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  theory  of  the  critics  that  the  prominence  of 
Aaron  in  the  Old  Testament  narrative  is  an  invention  of  later 


Such  a method  of  removing  difficulties  is  of  course  not  original  with 
Brightman.  Various  expedients — different  types,  diverse  colors  (e.g.  the 
“Rainbow  Bible”),  columnar  arrangement,  etc. — have  been  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  complicated  and  confusing  conclusions  of 
the  critics  intelligible  to  the  reader.  And  we  should  be  grateful,  perhaps, 
that  the  offending  words  “and  Aaron”  are  not  simply  omitted  by  Bright- 
man from  his  text  of  J (Dr.  Moffatt,  for  example,  has  not  hesitated  in  his 
“New  Translation”  of  the  Old  Testament  to  omit  many  phrases  which 
he  prefers  to  regard  as  additions  to  the  original  text,  cf.  article  “Dr. 
Moffatt’s  ‘New  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament’”  in  this  Review  for 
.'^.pril  1925,  pp.  302  f).  But  we  cannot  but  be  amazed  at  the  confidence 
with  which  Brightman  assures  us,  “Aaron  is  missing  in  J”  when,  but  for 
the  kind  offices  of  the  convenient  but  hypothetical  redactor,  his  own  text 
of  J would  flatly  contradict  his  statement. 
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Jewish  speculation  and  the  facts  are  manipulated  to  fit  into 
the  theory.®* 

“Aaron  is  missing  from  J”  is  a good  illustration  of  the  fatal 
weakness  of  that  critical  theory,  which  is  now  so  generally 
accepted  in  many  circles  that  to  question  it  is  to  show  oneself 
“unscientific”  and  unworthy  of  a hearing.  It  is  not  really 
scientific  because  it  does  not  accept  the  facts  as  they  are,  but 
seeks  to  manipulate  them  in  the  interest  of  theorizings  as  to 
what  they  should  be.  And  its  advocates  not  seldom  yield  to 
the  very  unscientific  temptation  to  make  sweeping  statements 
which  are  not  supported  by  the  evidence ; and  they  are  es- 
pecially likely  to  make  them  in  books  intended  for  the  lay 
reader  and  for  young  people  who  have  neither  the  philologi- 
cal nor  the  critical  preparation  to  enable  them  to  test  these 
statements  and  distinguish  between  theory  and  fact. 

“Aaron  is  missing  from  J”  is  a striking  statement  and  seems 
to  give  us  something  tangible  to  work  with,  a real  clue  to  dis- 
tinguish J and  P.  But  when  we  come  to  study  the  facts  we 
find  that  Aaron  is  not  missing  from  J and  that  it  requires  the 
most  arbitrary  and  violent  measures  to  establish  this  con- 
tention of  the  critics  and  to  prove  enough  difference  between 
the  statements  of  JE  and  P as  to  the  role  of  Aaron  to  make 
it  contribute  to  the  analysis  which  they  are  so  eager  to  regard 
as  conclusively  proved. 

2nd  Systematic  Difference — The  Demand  on  Pharaoh 

...  no  demand  is  ever  made  of  Pharaoh,  the  plagues  being  viewed 
rather  as  signs,  or  proofs  of  power,  than  as  having  the  practical  object 

The  words  “and  is  only  incidental  in  E”  are  also  significant.  Even 
if  we  were  justified  in  regarding  the  role  of  Aaron  as  “incidental”  in  the 
affair  of  the  Ethiopian  woman  (Xum.  xii.)  because  Miriam  alone  was 
smitten  with  leprosy  (Aaron’s  official  position  might  account  for  his 
escape,  and  his  words  “lay  not  the  sin  upon  us”  imply  his  sense  of  guilt), 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  use  this  term  to  describe  his  role  in  the 
terrible  apostasy  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii).  The  real  reason  these 
passages  are  given  to  E,  while,  in  such  a chapter  as  Num.  xvi.  where  the 
role  of  .Aaron  might  with  far  greater  warrant  be  regarded  as  incidental 
or  at  least  secondary,  the  references  to  Aaron  are  all  cut  away  and 
assigned  to  P,  is  that  in  them  Aaron  plays  an  ignominious,  not  an  in- 
cidental role.  Such  allusions  to  Aaron  cannot  of  course  be  given  to  P, 
whose  purpose  was  to  “magnify”  Aaron  as  the  ideal  high  priest. 
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of  securing  Israel’s  release  [P].  ...  a formal  demand  is  uniformly 
made,  Let  my  people  ffo  that  they  may  serve  me  (vii.  16,  viii.  i,  20,  ix.  i, 
13.  X.  3:  compare  before  iv.  23  in  the  corresponding  narrative)  [J]. 

These  statements  do  not  need  extended  comment.  They 
simply  amount  to  saying  that  unless  we  have  double  state- 
ments regarding  every  matter  connected  with  the  plague  nar- 
ratives, these  records  cannot  be  divided  into  two,  not  to  say 
three,  different  accounts  without  some  statements  being 
found  in  the  one  which  are  wanting  in  the  other.  If  the  Com- 
mand-Execution sections  of  the  second  plague  for  example 
are  cut  away  from  their  context  and  given  to  P and  the  Threat 
is  left  to  J,  of  course  J will  contain  a “formal  demand”  while 
P will  not.  And  since  it  is  in  the  Threat  that  the  reason 
for  the  plagues  is  stated  it  will  follow  that  J will  know  that 
reason  while  P may  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  it. 
The  one  “document”  is  incomplete  without  the  other;  each 
supplements  the  other.®®  To  array  them  over  against  one 
another  simply  leads  to  the  setting  up  of  as  long  a list  of 
false  antitheses  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  critic  can  devise. 

3rd  Systematic  Difference — Description  of  Plague 

. . . the  description  of  the  plague  is  brief,  seldom  extending  beyond 
the  compass  of  two  or  three  verses ; the  success  or  failure  of  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians  (who  are  mentioned  only  in  this  narrative)  is  noted  [P]. 
. . . upon  Pharaoh’s  refusal,  the  plague  is  announced,  and  takes  effect, 
either  without  further  human  intervention  (viii.  24,  ix.  6),  or  at  a signal 
given  by  Moses  (not  by  Aaron)  (vii.  20,  ix.  22f,  x.  I2f,  22)  ; the  inter- 
view with  Pharaoh  is  prolonged  and  described  in  some  detail ; some- 
times also  the  king  sends  for  Moses  and  Aaron  to  crave  their  interces- 
sion for  the  removal  of  the  plague  (viii.  8,  25,  ix.  27,  x.  16)  [J].” 

a)  “The  description  of  the  plague  is  brief,  seldom  extend- 
ing beyond  the  compass  of  two  or  three  verses.”  “Two  or 
three”  is  inexact,  unless  “seldom”  means  usually.  P describes 
the  first  plague  (Nile)  in  three  verses,  the  second  (frogs) 
in  three  and  one-half  verses,  the  third  (lice)  in  four  verses. 


Similarly  in  the  analysis  of  Num.  xvi.  it  is  absurd  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  E account  knows  nothing  of  Aaron  or  Korah,  while  the  P 
account  is  equally  ignorant  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  as  proving  the  nar- 
rative to  be  composite,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  narrative  has  been 
dissected  with  this  express  end  in  view. 
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the  fourth  (boils')  in  five  verses,  the  last  (first-bom)  in 
twenty-three  verses  (in  chapters  xi  and  xii).  Furthermore 
when  E is  cut  away  from  J it  is  found  to  be  almost  as  brief 
as  P.  E has  only  two  or  three  verses  in  the  plague  of  the  Nile, 
three  and  one-half  verses  each  in  the  plagues  of  hail  and 
locusts,  and  four  verses  in  the  plague  of  darkness.  Since  J 
describes  the  fifth  plague  in  seven  verses,  the  second  in 
twelve  and  one-half,  the  fourth  in  thirteen,  and  the  last  in 
twenty-three  the  difference  can  only  be  regarded  as  relative. 

b)  “The  success  or  failure  of  the  Eg^'ptian  magicians 
(who  are  mentioned  only  in  this  narrative  iPl)  is  noted.” 
True,  but  it  is  not  always  noted  and  unless  it  is  to  be  argued 
that  the  magicians  attempted  to  imitate  all  the  plagues,  it 
is  hard  to  see  anything  really  distinctive,  a specially  charac- 
teristic motif,  in  these  references.  The  “success  or  failure”  is 
referred  to  only  in  three  of  P’s  five  plagues  (Nile,  frogs, 
lice).  In  the  fourth  of  P's  plagues  (boils)  we  are  told  of 
their  complete  discomfiture  (they  could  not  even  stand 
before  Moses  and  Aaron  because  of  the  boils),  but  it  is  not 
intimated  that  they  made  any  attempt  to  duplicate  this  sign, 
rather  the  contrary.  They  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  plague.  Consequently  failure  to  mention 
them  may  be  observed  in  P as  well  as  in  J and  E. 

c)  “Upon  Pharaoh’s  refusal,  the  plague  is  announced,  and 
takes  effect  either  without  further  human  intervention  (viii. 
24,  ix.  6)  or  at  a signal  given  by  Moses  (not  by  Aaron) 
(vii.  20,  ix.  22f,  X.  I2f,  22)”  [Jl.  This  statement  is  mis- 
leading because  while  our  author  is  speaking  of  J he  really 
means  JE.  Otherwise  he  would  have  no  right  to  cite  four 
passages  all  of  which  he  assigns  to  E as  proving  that  in  J 
(i.e.  JE)  “the  plagues  take  effect  ...  at  a signal  given  by 
Moses  (not  by  Aaron).”  But  even  when  this  correction  is 
made  the  contrast  between  P and  JE  is  not  as  great  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  above  statement.  In  the  plague  of  boils 
(P)  Moses  brings  the  plague  with  the  assistance  of  Aaron. 
In  the  last  plague  P (xii.  12)  equally  with  JE  (xi.  4)  teaches 
that  it  came  “without  further  human  intervention.”  Further- 
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more  vii.  20  (E)  can  only  be  interpreted  as  implying  that 
Moses  not  Aaron  gives  the  signal,  after  the  P clauses  are  cut 
out;  in  its  context  vii.  20  declares  that  Aaron  performed  the 
sign.  Consequently  P and  JE  are  agreed  that  Aaron  or  Moses 
might  perform  the  sign  or  the  plague  might  come  “without 
further  human  intervention.”®® 

d)  “the  interview  with  Pharaoh  is  prolonged  and  de- 
scribed in  some  detail ; sometimes  also  the  king  sends  for 
Moses  and  Aaron  to  crave  their  intercession  for  the  removal 
of  the  plague  (viii.  8,  25,  ix.  27,  x.  16)”  [J].  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  suspicious  about  these  characteristics  of  J. 
The  whole  narrative  teaches  that  the  plagues  were  “signs  or 
proofs  of  power”  which  had  “the  practical  object  of  secur- 
ing Israel’s  release.”  Consequently  the  prolonged  interviews 
with  Pharaoh  are  most  appropriate  and  it  is  highly  natural 
that  he  should  petition  for  the  removal  of  the  plague.  The 
fact  that  P never  refers  to  a petition  for  removal,  or  to  the 
removal,  of  a plague  clearly  indicates  how  fragmentary  and 
inadequate  that  document  is.  Unless  the  Petition-Removal 
sections  which  are  as  we  have  .seen  largely  left  to  J,  are  to  be 
split  up  and  partitioned  between  P,  J and  E,  it  is  jrerfectly 
obvious  that  in  the  case  of  these  sections  as  in  that  of  the 
Threats  statements  which  appear  in  this  group  must  be 
largely  or  wholly  wanting  in  P. 

4t/r  Systematic  Difference — Pharaoh’s  Obstimcy 

. . . the  hardening  of  Pharaoh’s  heart  is  expressed  by  the  very  ptn. 
pin  {was  strong,  made  strong,  RV,  niarg.)  vii.  22,  viii.  19,  ix.  12,  xi. 
10  (so  vii.  13),  and  the  closing  formula^®  is  And  he  hearkened  not  unto 
them  as  Jehovah  had  spoken  (vii.  22,  viii.  15b,  19,  ix.  12  (so  vii.  13)  [P]. 

. . . (in  J)  the  term  used  to  express  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh’s  heart 
is  was  heavy  (T33)  or  made  heavy  (n'33ri)  vii.  14,  viii.  15,  32,  ix.  7, 
34.  X.  I. 


When  E is  cut  away  from  J the  result  is  that  P attributes  three  to 
Aaron,  one  to  Moses,  one  to  God  directly,  E attributes  three  to  Moses 
and  the  fourth  (the  fifth  is  only  threatened  in  E)  to  Aaron  or  Moses 
according  to  whether  vii.  20  is  interpreted  in  harmony  with  or  against 
its  context,  while  J attributes  three  directly  to  God  and  does  not  state 
how  four  were  brought  about  because  the  explanation  is  cut  away  and 
given  to  P or  E. 
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This  is  not  a full  and  accurate  statement  of  the  facts.  The 
P result  sections  (vii.  22b,  viii.  15b,  viii.  19b,  ix.  12)  are 
composed  of  the  following  phrases : 

a)  “and  was  strong  the  heart  of  Pharaoh”  (vii.  22b,  viii.  19b ; also  vii. 
13)  ; also  found  in  E (ix.  35). 

b)  “and  the  Lord  made  strong  the  heart  of  Pharaoh”  (ix.  12,  xi.  10, 
cf.  xiv.  4,  8,  17)  ; also  E (x.  20,  27,  cf.  iv.  21). 

c)  “and  hearkened  not  unto  them”  (vii.  22b,  viii.  15b,  19b,  ix.  12;  cf. 
vii.  13  also  vi.  12,  30,  vii.  4,  xi.  9)  ; cf.  in  J “and  behold  hitherto  thou 
would’st  not  hearken”  (vii.  16)  cf.  also  Ex.  v.  2 (E),  iv.  i,  8,  9 (J),  Gen. 
xxxix.  10  (J),  XXX.  17  (E),  Deut.  x.  10  (D). 

d)  “as  Jehovah  had  spoken  (unto  Moses)”  (vii.  22b,  viii.  15b,  19b,  ix. 
12;  cf.  vii.  13)  ; also  E (ix.  35). 

The  phrases  in  the  Result  sections  of  J and  E*®  which  are 
alleged  to  be  characteristic  are : 

a)  “and  was  heavy  the  heart  of  Pharaoh”  (ix.  7,  cf.  vii.  14). 

b)  “and  Pharaoh  made  heavy  his  heart”  (viii.  15,  32,  ix.  34;  cf.  x.  i) ; 
but  “I  will  make  heavy”  (vii.  3)  is  P (cf.  Isa.  lix.  i,  Zech.  vii.  ii). 

c)  “and  he  would  not  let  . . . go”  (viii.  32,  ix.  7 in  J ; ix.  35,  x.  20,  cf. 
X.  27  in  E).  The  words  “let  go”  occur  frequently  in  J and  E (about 
thirty  times).  But  that  neither  the  word  nor  the  idea  is  strange  to  P 
is  proved  by  vi.  ii,  “Go  in,  speak  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  that  he 
let  the  children  of  Israel  go  out  of  his  land”  (cf.  xi.  10).®® 


Of  the  verses  cited  above,  ix.  35  and  xi.  9,  10  have  caused  the  critics 
a great  deal  of  difficulty.  Driver  says  of  the  former  “The  last  clause  is 
P’s  formula  (vii.  13,  22,  viii.  15,  19,  ix.  12)  : it  is  probably  an  addition 
due  to  the  compiler  who  combined  P with  JE”  {Introd.  p.  25,  note).  The 
latter  passage  is  assigned  by  some  critics  to  a redactor  (“hardened,” 
i.e.,  “made  strong,”  and  “hearken”  should  be  P ; “let  go”  should  be  J).  To 
assign  these  verses  to  the  redactor  or  compiler  is  simply  a confession 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  fit  into  the  general  scheme  of  literary 
analysis  advocated  by  the  critics. 

As  stated  above  it  is  the  distinguishing  of  P from  JE  -which  primar- 
ily concerns  us.  The  JE  analysis  is  of  quite  secondary  interest.  It  is 
admitted  that  “ow'ing  to  the  not  infrequent  absence  of  decisive  criteria” 
this  analj'sis  is  “often  difficult  and  uncertain”  (Driver,  Introd.  p.  27). 
The  principal  argument  in  its  favor  is  the  claim  that  “rod”  passages 
not  given  to  P belong  to  E. 

Driver  gives  a list  of  additional  phrases  which  “mark  this  narrative 
(J)  and  distinguish  it  from  that  of  P.”  But  when  we  examine  them  we 
find  that  the  most  which  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  found  in  the  J 
sections  of  the  plague  narratives ; it  cannot  be  claimed  that  they  are 
distinctive  of  the  J or  JE  document  as  such  as  contrasted  with  P.  Thus, 
the  phrase  “Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews”  (iii.  18,  vii.  16,  ix.  i,  13,  x.  3,  cf. 
v.  3)  is  an  expression  found  nowdiere  else  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  cannot 
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There  is  consequently  no  such  marked  difference  between 
the  style  of  P and  J or  JE  as  the  statement  we  are  examining 
seems  clearly  to  imply:  The  words  for  “harden”  are  singled 
out  as  especially  characteristic.  But  P’s  word,  “be  or  make 
strong,”  is  found  four  times  in  E;  J’s  word  “be  or  make 
heavy”  is  found  once  in  P.  “Hearken”  and  “let  go”  are 
practically  synonymous  expressions,  one  expressing  an  atti- 
tude of  mind,  the  other  an  act  resulting  therefrom.  Conse- 
quently it  is  not  strange  that  the  two  words  should  alternate 
to  some  extent  in  the  narrative.  But  that  neither  is  distinctive 
of  a documentary  source  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  vii.  16 
both  occur  together  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  divide  the 
verse.  In  fact  the  analysis  of  the  Result  sections  is  not  deter- 
mined primarily  by  the  style  of  these  passages,  but  by  the 
necessity  of  making  them  correspond  with  the  analysis  of 
the  preceding  sections.®* 


The  Destructiveness  of  the  Critical  Analysis 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  narrative  of  the  Plagues  shows 
clear  indications  of  having  been  constructed  according  to  a 
definite  plan,  a plan  involving  six  steps : Threat,  Command, 
Execution,  Petition,  Removal,  Result.  There  are  repetitions 
and  there  are  omissions;  but  the  narrative  taken  as  a whole 
shows  unusually  clear  indication  of  a careful  and  logical 
arrangement.  The  most  serious  objection  to  the  critical 


be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  J.  “Refuse,”  “serpent  (tym),”  “behold”  (fol- 
lowed by  a participle),  “border,”  “thou,  thy  people  and  thy  servants,” 
“intreat,”  “such  as  hath  not  been,”  “sever”  (or  “put  a difference”)  are 
none  of  them  confined  to  what  the  critics  regard  as  “early”  literature. 

This  is  illustrated  best  by  viii.  15  (“And  when  Pharaoh  saw  that 
there  was  respite  he  made  heavy  his  heart  and  hearkened  not  unto  them 
as  the  Lord  had  said”).  The  italicized  words  are  cut  away  and  given 
to  P simply  because  the  Command-Execution  section  if  assigned  to  P 
requires  a Result  section.  But  as  we  have  seen  both  of  the  P phrases 
in  it  might  easily  be  regarded  as  JE.  On  the  other  hand  the  first  part  of 
the  verse  might  be  assigned  to  P.  “Respite”  is  found  elsewhere  (though 
in  a different  sense)  only  in  Lam.  iii.  56  and  “make  heav'y”  is  found  in 
P in  vii.  3. 
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analysis  of  this  narrative  is  its  destructiveness.  This  shows 
itself  in  two  ways : ( i ) it  reduces  the  record  of  the  plagues  to 
a collection  of  fragments  which  are  attributed  to  three  differ- 
ent primary  sources  and  one  or  more  redactors  and  compilers ; 
(2)  it  so  emphasizes  the  differences  between  the  statements 
contained  in  these  sources  or  fragments  as  to  make  them 
contradict  and  so  discredit  one  another.  The  narrative  be- 
comes a complex  of  contradictions,  and  consequently  its  re- 
liability is  largely  if  not  wholly  discredited.  Let  us  consider 
these  two  points  briefly. 

I.  We  notice  in  the  first  place  that  the  critical  analysis  is 
a disintegrating,  or  “fragment,”  analysis.  The  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  verses  in  vii.  14-xii.  36  are  divided  by  Driver 
into  some  forty-five  sections  or  fragments.  Several  of  these 
are  of  considerable  length  (e.g.  viii.  20-32,  x.  i-ii,  xii. 
1-20) ; but  the  majority  are  less  than  three  verses  in  length: 
in  eleven  instances  a single  verse  is  divided  between  two 
documents  and  once  between  three.  Let  us  look  at  a few 
examples : 

vii.  20:  “And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so,  as  the  Lord  commanded;  and 
he  lifted  up  the  rod,  and  smote  the  waters  that  were  in  the  river,  in  the 
sight  of  Pharaoh  and  in  the  sight  of  his  servants;  and  all  the  waters 
in  the  river  were  turned  to  blood.” 

It  is  obvious  that  each  of  these  statements  can  be  regarded 
as  complete  in  itself : the  first  tells  us  that  the  command  was 
carried  out,  the  second  how  it  was  carried  out,  the  third  the 
result.  They  are  perfectly  consistent,  each  adds  something  to 
what  precedes  and  the  fact  that  the  same  transaction  is  de- 
scribed three  times,  from  a different  angle  each  time,  serves 
to  emphasize  it.  But  when  the  first  part  is  assigned  to  P,  the 
second  to  E,  the  last  to  J,  the  verse  becomes  a mosaic,  whose 
parts  can  each  be  interpreted  as  contradicting  the  other  two. 
Thus,  Moses  and  Aaron  appear  in  one  account,  Moses  (?)  ap- 
pears alone  in  the  second,  while  in  the  third  there  is  no  human 
agency  the  plague  taking  effect  “without  further  human 
intervention.”  Yet  there  is  no  convincing  difference  in  style 
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or  contents  here.®®  It  is  simply  the  fact  of  the  repetition,  and 
the  desire  to  prove  the  narrative  composite  which  makes  the 
analysis  plausible. 

X.  15 : For  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the  land 
was  darkened ; and  they  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit 
of  the  trees  which  the  hail  had  left:  and  there  remained  not  any  green 
thing  in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  through  all  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

Here  the  second  of  the  three  clauses  of  which  the  verse  is 
composed  is  cut  out  and  given  to  E,  the  rest  being  left  to  J. 
But  this  is  not  demanded  by  the  style,  for  the  third  part  of 
the  verse  is  to  a considerable  degree  a repetition  of  the  second 
part  and  both  use  phraseology  which  is  reminiscent  of 
Gen.  i (P).®® 

vii.  17:  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  this  thou  shalt  know  that  I am  the 
Lord : behold  I will  smite  with  the  rod  that  is  in  my  hand  upon  the 
waters  which  are  in  the  river  and  they  shall  be  turned  to  blood. 

This  verse  has  caused  the  critics  trouble  because  they  fail  to 
recognize  that  the  words  “behold  I will  smite”  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  principle  referred  to  above  that  the  act  of 
the  agent  may  be  attributed  directly  to  his  principal;  or  it 
may  be  explained  as  an  abrupt  anacoluthon.  We  shall  not 
concern  ourselves  further  with  this  matter,  but  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  part  of  the  verse  which  is  given  by 
the  critics  to  J might  be  P.  The  words  “in  this  shalt  thou  know 
that  I am  the  Lord,”  are  markedly  suggestive  of  the  “Holi- 
ness Code”  of  Leviticus  and  of  Ezekiel.  They  have  a strong 
flavor  of  P.  Yet  they  are  assigned  to  J. 

vii.  15:  Get  thee  unto  Pharaoh  in  the  morning;  lo  he  goeth  out  unto 
the  water;  and  thou  shalt  stand  by  the  river’s  brink  against  he  come; 
and  the  rod  [which  was  turned  into  a serpent]  shall  thou  take  in  thine 
hand. 

Here  Driver  divides  the  verse  between  two  sources  and 
further  regards  the  bracketted  words  as  a “harmonistic  in- 

Thus,  in  the  last  clause  (J),  “was  turned”  is  used  three  times  in 
Lev.  xiii.  (the  Qal  is  used  six  times  in  the  same  chapter)  and  conse- 
quently would  connect  this  clause  with  P;  “water  in  the  river”  simply 
repeats  what  precedes  in  E. 

“Left”  and  “remained”  are  merely  different  forms  of  the  same  verb. 
“Herb,”  “fruit  of  the  trees,”  “green  thing”  suggest  P. 
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sertion.”  These  clauses  are  cut  out  of  a J context.  But  that 
there  is  no  clear  difiference  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  McNeile 
gives  the  entire  verse  to  E,  probably  because  of  the  reference 
to  the  “rod.” 

These  examples  all  serve  to  illustrate  the  destructive  effects 
of  the  critical  analysis,  how  it  disintegrates  the  narrative  to 
which  it  is  applied.  They  also  show  clearly  that  it  is  the  repe- 
titions of  the  narrative  upon  which  the  critics  largely,  though 
veiA’  inconsistently,  depend  in  working  out  their  analysis. 

2.  But  it  is  not  merely  because  of  its  tendency  to  reduce  a 
narrative  to  fragments  that  the  critical  analysis  must  be  re- 
garded as  “destructive,”  but  also  and  even  more  because  it 
brings  the  resulting  fragments  into  sharp  conflict  with  one 
another,  a conflict  amounting  at  times  to  contradiction. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  prove  that  the  “sources,”  which 
the  critic  finds  in  the  narrative  which  we  are  considering, 
give  different,  conflicting  and  even  mutually  exclusive  ac- 
counts of  the  same  event  or  transaction.  We  have  seen  that 
Driver  bases  his  defense  of  the  analysis  upon  a series  of 
systematic  differences  relating  to  four  distinct  points.  Thus 
we  are  assured  that  J,  E and  P differ  as  to  the  role  of  Aaron, 
the  magicians,  a demand  upon  Pharaoh,  the  purpose  of  the 
signs,  etc.  It  may  be  noted  by  way  of  illustration  that  the 
“sources”  differ  as  to  the  number,  nature  and  order  of  the 
plagues.  The  Bible  describes  ten.  But  J knows  only  of  seven, 
P of  five,  and  E of  four  (and  a fifth  as  threatened  merely). 
All  three  make  the  Nile  the  first  plague.  J and  P make  the 
second  plague  frogs;  E knows  nothing  of  frogs  and  makes 
it  hail.  J makes  the  third  flies,  a plague  unknown  to  P 
and  E;  P makes  it  lice,  a plague  unknown  to  J and  E;  E 
makes  it  locusts.  J makes  the  fourth  plague  murrain,  which 
is  unknown  to  P and  E;  E makes  it  darkness,  unknown 
to  J and  P;  P makes  it  boils,  likewise  unknown  to  the 
other  two.  J makes  the  fifth  plague  hail;  E has  made  it 
the  second;  P knows  nothing  of  it.  J makes  the  sixth 
plague  locusts,  which  is  E’s  third  plague,  and  unknown 
to  P.  J’s  seventh  plague  is  the  smiting  of  the  first-born;  P 
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makes  it  the  fifth  plague ; E also  knows  of  it  as  the  fifth  plague 
but  only  as  threatened.  No  two  accounts  agree  as  to  the 
number,  order  or  nature  of  the  plagues. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  greater  these  differ- 
ences, the  more  strongly  marked,  the  more  irreconcilable, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
compilation.  Consequently  the  tendency  of  criticism  will  be  to 
make  diligent  search  for  such  discrepancies  and  to  magnify 
their  importance  when  discovered.  But  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  more  thoroughly  these  alleged  sources  contradict  one 
another  the  more  completely  will  the  reliability  of  the  Old 
Testament  record  be  undermined.  The  natural  result  of  an 
analysis  based  upon  alleged  differences  must  be  inevitably  to 
magnify  the  alleged  discrepancies  and  so  discredit  the  docu- 
ment more  and  more  completely  as  a credible  and  reliable 
statement  of  fact.  And  the  more  fragmentary  the  documents, 
the  easier  is  it  to  point  out  differences  and  apparent  disagree- 
ments between  them.  There  is  no  logical  stopping  place  and 
while  the  critics  stop  usually  with  three  (or  four)®’^  principal 
documents,  the  frequency  with  which  they  appeal  to  the 
redactor  shows  how  unlimited  are  the  possibilities  of  an 
analysis  such  as  they  have  undertaken. 

As  opposed  to  all  this  critical  hairsplitting  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  most  convinced  “docum.entarian”  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  skill  with  which  the  present  text  of  the 
Ex.  vii-xii  has  been  constructed  by  the  “editor”  out  of  such 
unpromising  material  as  he  had  at  his  disposal.  When  we 
think  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  J,  E,  and  P,  of  the 
varied  circumstances  under  which  they  were  produced  and 
the  blunt  and  candid  way  in  which  they  contradict  one 
another,  we  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  skill  of  an  editor  or 
redactor  or  of  a series  or  school  of  editors  and  redactors 
who  could  bring  order,  even  apparent  order  out  of  such  a 
babel  of  discordant  voices.  The  story  of  the  plagues  is  very 

J is  divided  by  many  scholars  into  and  J^.  Eissfeldt  (Hexateuch- 
Synopse,  1922)  distinguishes  these  two  sources  as  L (=:  Laienschrift) 
and  J. 
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skilfully  told ; there  is  a unity  and  system,  a deftness  of  ar- 
rangement, a vividness,  an  appreciation  of  important  em- 
phases which  is  worthy  of  high  commendation.  The  narrative 
is  constructed  on  a definite  plan  involving  six  steps  and 
neither  the  repetitions  nor  the  omissions  destroy  the  essential 
symmetr}',  the  logical  presentation  of  the  facts.  What  a 
master  editor  and  harmonist  the  compiler  must  have  been 
who  brought  even  apparent  order  out  of  such  chaos!  Yet 
what  evidence  have  we  that  such  an  editor  or  school  of  editors 
ever  existed  ? And  as  for  the  discrepancies  and  contradictions, 
the  veriest  tyro  in  criticism  can  see  that  these  proofs  of  multi- 
ple authorship  are  of  the  critics  own  making,  that  they  are 
secured  by  the  violent  dismemberment  of  the  document  and 
the  setting  of  part  against  part  as  if  each  were  a perfect  whole, 
and  that  they  disappear  when  the  narrative  is  interpreted  as 
ever}'  document  should  be  interpreted,  in  the  light  of  all 
its  statements.  The  repetitions  in  the  narrative  are  not  ir- 
rational and  meaningless ; they  are  not  suspicious ; they  serve 
a definite  purpose,  to  point  out  clearly  the  vital  facts  and 
important  lessons  of  the  events  described.  No  stronger  proof 
is  needed  that  the  attempt  to  find  in  them  a proof  of  the 
composite  character  of  the  record  is  a mistaken  one  than  the 
fact  that  it  changes  a self-consistent  narrative  into  a bundle 
of  contradictions. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 

{To  he  concluded) 


THE  SUPERNATURAL  GROWTH  OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


The  trend  of  modern  scholarship  is  unquestionably  away 
from  supernaturalism.  Christianity  is  being  more  and  more 
looked  upon  as  one  of  a number  of  great  religions  in  the 
world,  having,  it  is  admitted,  a clearer  perception  of  the 
great  spiritual  truths  of  monotheism,  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  than  the  other  ethnic  religions, 
but  after  all,  as  being  only  one  of  several  great  religions  all  of 
which  have  their  mountain  peaks  of  spiritual  insight.  The 
West,  we  are  told,  has  much  to  learn  from  these  other  great 
religions  of  the  East,  and,  in  fact,  Christianity  in  the  past  has 
gotten  many  of  its  greatest  ideas  from  other  religions,  so  that 
it  is  only  the  logical  thing  for  the  modem  Christian  to  ex- 
amine all  the  different  religions,  discarding  many  of  the 
outworn  categories  of  thought  of  Christianity,  and  pick  out 
from  all  the  great  religions  those  features  which  can  be  of 
the  greatest  practical  use  to  the  modern  world.  It  is  ridiculous, 
say  modem  scholars,  for  Christians  to  think  that  the  Jews 
of  the  times  of  the  prophets,  or  the  Jews  of  the  first  century 
A.D.,  had  a monopoly  of  religious  insight;  the  sages  of  India 
and  China  also  were  great  religious  thinkers,  and  discovered 
many  profound  religious  truths.  Of  course  the  modem  mind 
must  discard  such  things  as  miracles  and  other  superstitious 
excrescences,  together  with  the  myths  which  characterize  all 
ancient  religious  thought.  All  these  ancient  religions  have 
such  things  as  virgin  births,  and  legends  of  resuscitation,  so 
that  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  when  we  find  them  in  the 
early  legends  of  Christianity,  but  these,  after  all,  are  unnec- 
essary to  the  appreciation  of  the  deeper  religious  truths  dis- 
covered by  those  ancient  religious  philosophers,  and  modem 
lovers  of  religious  truth  can  easily  pierce  beneath  these  out- 
worn categories  of  religious  thought  to  the  kernel  of  truth 
inherent  in  them,  and  discarding  the  symbols,  embrace  the 
reality  which  alone  is  of  practical  value  to  us  of  the  present 
day. 

The  evangelical  Christian  of  course  looks  upon  Christian- 
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ity  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  Instead  of  being  one  of 
many  good  religions  in  the  world,  Christianity  is,  to  him,  the 
one  true  and  final  religion,  and  the  only  religion  which  offers 
eternal  salvation.  The  other  religions  of  the  world  may  and 
of  course  do  have  certain  elements  of  truth  in  them,  but  they 
must  be  supplanted  by  Christianity,  the  religion  which  alone 
offers  a redeeming  Saviour.  I'he  evangelical  Christian  ac- 
cepts the  view  of  the  Bible  that  instead  of  being  a religion 
evolved  and  developed  by  man’s  groping  after  God,  Chris- 
tianity is  a religion  revealed  by  the  Almighty.  Instead  of 
being  the  natural  outgrowth  of  religious  experience,  he  looks 
upon  the  Bible  as  a book  supematurally  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  that  it  was  miraculously  kept  free  from  error  either 
of  fact  or  thought.  In  fact  he  regards  Christianity  as  super- 
natural in  its  origin,  in  its  content,  in  its  growth  and  in  its 
Saviour.  We  may  almost  say  that  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  evangelical  Christians  and  their  opponents  is  in  the 
affirmation  of  Supematuralism. 

The  supernaturalistic  view  of  Christianity  rests  upon  many 
foundations  of  proof,  but  not  the  least  of  these  foundations  is 
the  proof  from  the  early  growth  and  development  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  show  that 
the  growth  and  development  of  all  the  other  great  religions 
can  be  explained  by  purely  natural  causes,  that  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  Christianity,  these  natural  causes  were 
inoperative,  and  that  however  much  we  may  grant  to  external 
circumstances  as  fostering  the  spread  of  Christianity,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  a supernatural  power  must  be  posited 
to  explain  adequately  the  marvelous  conquest  by  Christianity 
of  the  pagan  Greek  and  Roman  world. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  science  that  every  effect  must  have  a 
cause  adequate  to  explain  the  observed  effect.  This  axiom  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  spread  of  the  great  religions 
of  the  world.  Their  growth  and  development  must  be  ex- 
plained by  causes  adequate  to  produce  the  effects.  Can  all  the 
great  religions  be  explained  as  growing  and  developing  by 
purely  natural  causes?  If  so  what  were  the  causes  operative 
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in  their  spread?  What  are  their  claims,  and  especially  what 
were  the  claims  of  the  founders?  Did  any  of  these  great  re- 
ligions claim  to  be  supernaturally  founded,  and  if  so,  how 
were  the  claims  substantiated?  Is  there  any  evidence  of  super- 
natural power  at  work  in  their  spread  ? These  are  the  questions 
that  demand  an  answer.  If  the  spread  of  these  religions  can  be 
accounted  for  on  purely  natural  grounds  it  will  be  doubtful 
whether  they  had  supernatural  origins,  even  though  they 
may  claim  to  have,  unless  the  claims  are  supixirted  by  the 
strongest  kinds  of  evidence  of  supernaturalism. 

From  this  point  of  view,  let  us  briefly  review  the  chief 
religions  in  the  world  today,  dealing  only  with  the  causes 
of  their  growth  and  development,  especially  in  the  earliest 
stages. 

M oliamme  danism. 

The  most  recent  religion  to  gain  an  international  following 
of  any  great  number  of  people,  is  Mohammedanism.  It  is 
one  of  the  three  great  missionary  religions,  Buddhism  and 
Christianity  being  the  other  two.  It  is  also  the  religion  which 
has  had  the  greatest  conflict  with  Christianity  in  the  past. 
It  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000,000  followers.  In  its 
early  history  its  spread  was  even  more  rapid  than  that  of 
Christianity,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  scene  of  its  con- 
quests was  in  lands  which  were  nominally,  at  least,  under 
the  control  of  the  Christian  church ! Certainly  in  this  religion, 
if  in  any,  we  would  expect  to  find  evidence  of  supernatural 
influences  at  work  in  its  spread. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  about  Mohammedanism,  is  the 
fact  that  almost  from  the  very  first  it  was  spread  by  force. 
More  important  still,  is  the  correlative  fact  that  there  was 
no  important  military  power  available  to  check  its  career. 
The  Western  Roman  Empire  had  been  overrun  by  barbarians 
in  the  6th  century,  after  the  church  had  become  corrupt  and 
stagnant  with  too  much  prosperity  and  political  power.  The 
Eastern  Roman  Empire  was  divided  politically  by  insurrec- 
tion, and  its  army  corrupted  and  weakened  by  luxury  and 
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lack  of  discipline.  The  Greek  Church  was  divided  by  factions 
and  could  not  offer  a united  religious  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon enemy.  The  forces  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were  busily 
engaged  in  fighting  the  Persians  who  were  invading  Asia 
Minor.  The  Persians  themselves  had  their  hands  full  de- 
fending the  territory  they  had  just  conquered  from  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  and  as  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  spoil  to  be  gained  from  the  Bedouin  tribes  who  were 
the  first  followers  of  Mohammed,  they  paid  little  attention  to 
his  rapidly  increasing  army  until  it  was  too  late  to  check  his 
power. 

Another  factor  that  aided  Mohammed  in  the  early  years 
of  his  career,  was  the  fact  that  there  was  no  unity  or 
even  co-operation  among  the  different  Arab  tribes.  They 
were  constantly  quarreling  with  each  other,  and  had  nothing 
to  hold  them  together.  As  a result  of  this  fact,  Mohammed 
was  able  to  conquer  one  tribe  after  another,  impose  his  re- 
ligion upon  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  giving  them  the 
choice  of  becoming  followers  of  Mohammed,  or  of  being 
killed  or  sold  into  slavery,  until  he  had  the  whole  of  Arabia 
under  his  control,  and  a powerful  army  of  fanatics  at  his  back. 
Not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  the  military  success  of  Moham- 
med and  his  successors,  was  the  fanatical  bravery  of  their 
troops.  Every  Moslem  was  taught  to  believe  that  if  he  died 
while  fighting  the  “infidels,”  he  was  translated  immediately 
into  Paradise,  where  he  would  enjoy  all  manner  of  sensual 
rewards.  “The  sword,”  says  Mohammed,  “is  the  key  to 
heaven  and  hell;  a drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  Allah, 
a night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of 
fasting  or  prayer : whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  for- 
given, and  at  the  day  of  judgment  his  limbs  shall  be  sup- 
plied by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cherubim.”  This  is  what 
accounts,  more  than  any  other  fact,  for  the  fanatical  zeal 
of  the  followers  of  the  prophet.  With  such  a belief,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  they  were  almost  irresistible  in  battle.  Of 
course  coupled  with  this  fact  was  the  fact  mentioned  above 
that  the  forces  of  the  prophet  met  little  organized  opposition. 
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They  swept  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt  and 
North  Africa,  conquered  Spain,  and  their  victorious  career 
was  not  checked  for  a hundred  years,  until  Charles  Martel 
defeated  them  at  Tours  in  A.D.  732. 

Though  the  main  reason  for  the  spread  of  Islam  was  the 
Caliph’s  army,  coupled  with  this  fact  was  the  fact  that  Is- 
lamism  appealed  to  the  lower  sensual  nature  of  mankind,  and 
promised  all  sorts  of  sensual  delights  in  heaven.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  get  converts  among  idolaters  and  people  whose 
religion  means  little  to  them,  with  such  an  appeal.  Islam 
demanded  no  moral  regeneration,  and  was  a religion  di- 
vorced from  morality.  As  long  as  certain  external  forms  of 
worship  were  gone  through  with,  the  Moslem  could  commit 
all  the  sins  in  the  Decalogue  with  impunity. 

These  facts  in  themselves  adequately  account  for  the 
spread  of  Mohammedanism.  Undoubtedly  God  used  this 
religion  to  punish  a corrupt  church,  that  had  grown  effete 
with  prosperity,  and  had  become  unfaithful  to  Christ  and 
true  Christianity,  just  as  he  used  the  Goths,  Franks  and 
Vandals  and  other  invaders  to  chastise  the  church  in  Europe, 
preserving  the  true  religion  in  the  Irish  church,  from  which 
it  spread  again  over  central  Europe.  But  though  God  used 
it  as  an  instrument,  natural  causes  are  adequate  to  account 
for  the  actual  spread  of  the  religion. 

Buddhism. 

In  552  B.C.,  Gautama,  a young  Indian  prince,  was  born. 
In  after  life  he  assumed  the  name  of  “Buddha,”  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  oriental  religion  known  as  “Buddhism.” 
Buddhism  was  an  outgrowth  of  Hinduism,  and  its  early 
development  must  be  understood  in  the  light  of  this  fact. 
Gautama  became  dissatisfied  with  the  gross  sensuality  of 
the  Hinduism  surrounding  him,  and  at  last  withdrew  him- 
self from  the  world  to  spend  the  time  in  contemplation,  to 
endeavor  to  find  the  way  of  escape  from  the  pain,  suffering 
and  immorality  surrounding  him.  During  this  stage  of  his 
life  he  discovered  what  seemed  to  him,  “the  way.”  The  doc- 
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trine  which  he  set  out  to  propagate,  was  as  follows;  “i.  Suf- 
fering and  sorrow.  Birth,  growth,  decay,  death  all  cause 
sorrow.  All  states  of  mind  which  co-exist  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  individuality  are  states  of  suffering.  2.  The  cause  of 
suffering.  The  action  of  the  outer  world  upon  us  excites  de- 
light or  desire,  and  these  alike  are  the  cause  of  sorrow.  3. 
The  cessation  of  sorrow.  The  annihilation  of  all  thirst  and 
lust  of  life  is  the  deliverance  from  sorrow.  4.  The  way  of  de- 
liverance is  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  of  ( i ) right  belief,  (2) 
right  feelings,  (3)  right  speech,  (4)  right  actions,  (5)  right 
means  of  livelihood,  (6)  right  endeavor,  (7)  right  memory, 
(8)  right  meditation.”^ 

All  these  injunctions  sound  like  a Christian  rule  of  life, 
but  when  we  begin  to  ask  what  they  mean,  we  are  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  most  of  these  “right”  things  are  in 
reality  wrong  things ! Right  belief  turns  out  to  be  belief  in 
the  doctrines  Buddha  taught.  Right  feelings  turn  out  to  be 
absence  of  all  feeling  toward  everyone  and  every  thing — the 
killing  of  all  feeling.  Right  speech  turns  out  to  be  not  to  lie 
so  that  you  will  be  found  out.  Right  actions  turn  out  to  be 
ceasing  from  all  activity  as  far  as  possible — a deified  laziness. 
Right  means  of  livelihood  turns  out  to  be  getting  one’s  living 
by  means  of  begging — making  a merit  of  what  should  be 
man’s  shame.  And  so  on  through  the  list.  We  look  for  a way 
of  salvation,  but  find  only  a w'ay  of  pessimistic  laziness. 

But  what  caused  the  spread  of  such  a religion  over  so 
large  a section  of  the  continent  of  Asia?  As  we  attempt  to 
discover  the  causes  of  its  growth,  we  find  two  periods  of  its 
growth,  with  different  causes  operating  in  each  period.  During 
the  first  period,  during  which  Buddhism  spread  over  India, 
Buddhism  was  not  so  much  a new  religion  as  a reform  of 
the  already  existing  religion  of  Hinduism.^  “He  would  have 
claimed  that  he  was  a correct  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Vedic  faith.  His  disciples  simply  claimed  that  he  was 
the  greatest,  wisest  and  !)est  of  the  Hindus.  . . . He  was  the 
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Hindu  Luther  . . . whose  personality  fused  into  living  unity 
forces  that  had  long  been  gathering,  and  originated  a move- 
ment that  swept  over  India  and  all  but  submerged  for  a time 
the  monuments,  institutions,  and  ordinances  of  the  ancient 
religion.”  Buddhism,  then,  was  not  a new  religion,  but  a re- 
form of  the  old  religion.  At  first  it  worked  inside  the  castes  of 
Hinduism,  and  spread  within  the  organization  of  Hinduism 
itself.  At  this  point,  in  explanation  of  its  early  growth,  we 
must  note  the  fact  that  Buddhism  in  its  first  form,  was  in 
some  respects  superior  morally  and  ethically  to  the  surround- 
ing Hinduism.  It  presented  a way  of  escape  from  the  cares, 
pains  and  anxieties  of  life,  and  also  presented  an  ideal  of 
life  which  particularly  appealed  to  natives  of  a tropical 
climate.  It  presented  as  an  ideal  of  life  a lazy,  happy-go- 
lucky  kind  of  vagrancy,  with  no  work,  no  cares  and  no  re- 
sponsibilities. It  glorified  begging  into  a religion,  and  made 
it  possible  for  men  to  get  their  living  without  working. 
Such  a doctrine,  in  a superstitious,  ignorant  population  such 
as  India  contained,  presented  a peculiar  appeal,  and  spread 
rapidly.  Soon,  however,  it  began  to  meet  opposition  from 
the  Hindu  priests.  Buddhism  then  began  to  show  its  true 
character.  It  began  to  make  compromises,  which  ended  in  its 
re-absorption  into  Hinduism.  One  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
the  spread  and  vitality  of  Buddhism  has  been  the  readiness 
with  which  it  has  compromised  in  whatever  country  it  has 
gone.  After  two  centuries  during  which  it  had  spread  over  the 
Ganges  valley  and  a part  of  the  other  regions  of  India,  the  in- 
vasion of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great  threw  the  whole 
country  into  chaos,  from  which  a kingdom  under  a low- 
caste  king  emerged.  The  Brahmins  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  low-born  usurpier  of  power,  and  in  revenge  he 
gave  his  patronage  to  Buddhism.  This  was  the  turning  point 
of  the  career  of  Buddhism.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  a 
local  religion,  with  no  great  following  or  prestige.  The  king, 
by  throwing  the  weight  of  his  pxiwer  back  of  Buddhism, 
popularized  it  and  paved  the  way  for  his  great  grandson, 
Asoka,  who  conquered  most  of  India  and  established  Budd- 
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hism  as  the  official  religion  of  the  country.  He  introduced  a 
strict  organization  into  the  Buddhist  church,  with  periodical 
assemblies  for  conference  and  strengthening  the  church.  The 
most  important  thing  which  he  did  was  to  organize  a society 
to  send  out  missionaries  to  other  lands.  These  missionaries 
went  out  in  all  directions,  in  rags  and  with  begging  bowl  in 
their  hands,  backed  up  by  the  political  and  diplomatic  power 
of  Asoka.  Buddhism  now  entered  upon  its  second  stage,  that 
of  missionary  activity. 

As  a missionary  religion,  the  secret  of  its  success  lay  in  its 
readiness  to  incorjxirate  in  itself  the  superstitions  and  be- 
liefs of  the  natives  of  whatever  country  it  entered.  When  it 
entered  China,  it  allied  itself  with  the  animistic  superstition 
and  with  Taoism,  opposing  the  more  aristocratic  Confucian- 
ism of  the  literati.  Even  with  this  alliance,  however,  it  did 
not  spread  very  widely  until  Emperor  Ming  Li  in  A.D.  6i 
made  Buddhism  the  imperial  faith.  Though  it  was  opposed 
by  the  Confucianists,  yet  here  again  it  maintained  itself  by 
compromise.  The  result  of  these  compromises  was  that  the 
Buddhism  which  we  find  today  in  China  is  a curious  mixture 
of  all  three  religions  : animism,  Confucianism  and  Buddhism. 
From  China  Buddhism  passed  into  Korea,  where  under  poli- 
tical patronage  it  flourished.  From  Korea  it  passed  over  to 
Japan,  where  it  underwent  a purifying  process  that  weeded 
out  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  religion.  But  the 
noticeable  thing  about  the  Buddhism  of  today,  is  the  fact  that 
everywhere  we  find  it  today,  it  is  a totally  different  thing 
from  the  religion  which  Buddha  established,  and  a religion 
which  Buddha  himself  would  never  recognize. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  Buddhism,  we  see  several  outstand- 
ing things  that  marked  its  spread.  The  periods  of  its  intensest 
missionary  activity  were  the  periods  when  it  was  backed  by 
political  power  and  prestige.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  its  spread.  The  second  main  cause  of  its  spread  was  the  fact 
that  it  always  adapted  itself  to  the  religion  of  the  country 
wherever  it  went.  The  main  cause  of  its  appeal  to  its  con- 
verts was  that  it  offered  them  a way  by  which  they  could  earn 
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their  salvation,  by  going  through  certain  rites  and  cere- 
monies, a thing  which  naturally  appeals  to  the  religious  in- 
stincts of  man.  All  men  naturally  feel  that  they  should  eani 
their  own  salvation,  and  such  a way  of  salvation  naturally 
appeals  to  them.  Then  another  cause  of  *ts  spread  was  the 
fact  that  it  made  it  possible  to  satisfy  man’s  natural  inclina- 
tions toward  laziness,  by  making  laziness  a virtue.  All  these 
causes  are  amply  able  to  account  for  the  growth  and  spread 
of  the  religion. 

Hinduism. 

The  oldest  living  religion  in  the  world  is  Hinduism.  Prob- 
ably more  than  to  any  other  one  thing  it  owes  its  vitality  to 
its  caste  system  which  holds  the  inhabitants  of  India  in  iron 
bands  stronger  than  any  steel  ever  made.  The  whole  people 
is  divided  into  a system  of  castes  which  are  more  rigidly 
observed  than  are  the  laws  of  morality.  No  member  of  a 
lower  caste  can  associate  with  a member  of  a higher  caste.  It 
is  this  system  of  caste  which  gives  the  unifying  principle  to 
a religion  which  is  said  to  possess  330,000,000  gods.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Hinduism  is  not  a religion  but  a social  system 
that  embraces  all  manner  of  religions.  The  only  way  the 
religion  is  spread  is  by  inheritance,  or  by  a Brahman  going 
to  a new  locality  and  dividing  the  people  into  castes,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  the  local  deity,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  be 
a Hindu  god.  The  people  in  the  caste  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  since  all  the  castes  which  are  higher  than  theirs, 
unite  to  force  them  into  their  proper  place.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  the  belief  of  the  individual  may  be,  whether  he 
l)e  atheist  or  monotheist,  or  polytheist,  so  long  as  he  keeps 
the  caste  rules,  he  can  do  as  he  pleases  and  believe  what  he 
pleases.  Of  course  Plinduism  requires  no  ethical  or  moral 
laws  to  be  kept,  and  makes  no  pretense  at  any  requirement  of 
regeneration  for  a person  to  be  a member  of  any  caste.  The 
immorality  and  sensuality  of  the  religion  itself  is  so  marked 
that  nothing  in  the  way  of  morality  can  be  expected  from 
the  devotees  of  the  religion. 
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In  addition  to  the  caste  system,  Hinduism  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  adaptability  with  which  it  absorbs  within  itself 
any  competing  or  opposing  religion.  New  religions  simply 
become  new  castes,  or  the  new  ideas  are  incorporated  into 
the  already  existing  castes.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
Hinduism  is  in  reality  a social  system,  and  not  a religion,  so 
that  it  can  in  no  way  be  compared  with  Christianity. 

Taoism. 

The  founder  of  Taoism,  Lao-tsze,  was  born  about  604 
B.C.,  in  Honan  province,  China.  The  religion  which  he 
founded  was  so-called,  after  the  book  which  he  wrote  a short 
time  before  he  died.  In  this  book  he  set  forth  an  ethical  code 
of  many  good  thoughts,  but  advocated  man’s  withdrawal 
from  the  world  as  a means  of  attaining  peace  and  comfort. 
The  religion  which  sprang  up  following  his  death,  became  a 
religion  of  necromancy,  geomancy,  and  demon  worship.  It 
spread  through  fear,  and  peopled  the  earth  with  demons 
whom  the  people  must  propitiate  with  sacrifices  and  gifts,  if 
they  would  live  in  peace  and  prosperity.  The  priests  were 
and  are  the  only  ones  interested  in  the  propagation  of  the 
religion,  and  the  only  interest  they  had  was  that  of  gain. 
The  principal  reason  the  religion  spread  and  gained  a hold 
on  the  people  was  because  it  played  on  their  superstitious 
natures  and  made  them  fear  all  the  surrounding  evil  spirits 
and  think  that  unless  these  spirits  were  propitiated  some 
dire  evil  would  come  upon  them.  The  only  way  they  could 
be  propitiated  was  by  the  calling  of  a Taoist  priest  and  hir- 
ing him  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  priests  continually  played  on 
the  fears  of  the  people  and  forced  them  to  support  their 
temples  and  the  priests  themselves.  Of  course  Taoism  is  so 
mixed  with  the  other  religions  of  China  that  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  true  followers  of  the  religion  and 
those  who  are  really  Buddhists  or  Confucianists,  and  who 
only  offer  sacrifice  to  the  demons  out  of  fear.  It  is  easy  to 
see  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable about  either  the  growth  or  the  continuance  of  this 
religion.  It  was  a religion  founded  on  fear,  spread  through 
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fear,  and  existing  through  fear.  It  has  no  appeal  to  morality, 
or  to  regeneration. 

Confucianism. 

In  Confucianism  we  have  the  supreme  example  of  the 
power  of  state  education  and  family  discipline.  Confucian- 
ism conquered  a mighty  nation  solely  through  education  and 
family  discipline.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage  that  if  you  repeat  a thing  often  enough  and  do  it 
with  sincerity,  you  can  make  almost  everyone  believe  you. 

The  life  of  Confucius  presents  few  remarkable  character- 
istics. Born  in  551  B.C.,  his  intellectual  powers  began  to 
show  themselves  at  an  early  age,  and  he  began  to  teach  his 
first  pupils  at  the  age  of  twenty-'two.  In  the  China  of  his 
time  the  old  feudal  system  which  had  existed  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  his  birth,  was  gradually  disintegrating, 
and  the  people  were  losing  their  respect  for  all  morals  and 
customs.  Confucius  perceived  this  breakdown  of  morality, 
and  started  out  to  counteract  it  by  gathering,  studying 
and  teaching  the  wisdom  of  the  past  to  all  who  would  listen 
to  him.  To  Confucius,  the  golden  age  of  wisdom  and  right- 
eousness was  in  the  past,  and  he  believed  that  by  spreading 
broadcast  all  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  society  could  be  reformed  and  made  perfect.  It 
was  this  ideal  that  he  set  out  to  realize — to  regenerate  society 
by  spreading  the  knowledge  of  right  principles.  He  claimed 
no  supernatural  power,  and  taught  no  religion  as  such.  He 
was  an  ethical  philosopher  and  sage,  who  Iielieved  that  the 
world  could  be  regenerated  by  knowledge. 

Needless  to  say,  Confucius  was  doomed  to  disappointment, 
for  it  takes  more  than  knowledge  to  regenerate  society.  It 
is  useless  to  try  to  change  the  mind  while  the  heart  is  filled 
with  evil.  After  an  early  success  in  the  office  of  magistrate 
of  Chungtu,  he  was  made  Minister  of  Works  and  Crime  in 
the  state  of  Lu,  and  started  out  to  reform  the  whole  state. 
At  first  he  succeeded,  and  the  state  became  a model  for  all 
the  surrounding  country.  But  the  rulers  of  the  neighboring 
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states  became  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  Lu,  and  finally  one 
of  them  sent  a present  of  beautiful  women  and  fine  horses 
to  the  Prince  of  Lu,  and  by  means  of  these  sensual  pleasures 
broke  down  the  influence  of  the  austere  philosopher  over  the 
Prince.  Angered  by  the  neglect  which  his  doctrines  b^an  to 
suffer,  he  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and  began  to  seek  for  a 
ruler  who  would  appreciate  and  follow  the  teachings  which 
he  felt  w'ere  able  to  reform  the  p>eople.  For  thirteen  years  he 
and  his  disciples  wandered  from  state  to  state  looking  for 
this  kind  of  a ruler,  but  all  in  vain.  The  men  of  China  needed 
more  than  knowledge  to  change  their  hearts.  At  last,  five 
years  before  his  death  he  returned  to  Lu,  and  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  quiet  literarv’  effort,  collecting  the  Classics 
and  putting  them  into  permanent  form.  He  died  in  478  B.C., 
a disappointed  and  disillusioned  old  man. 

But  what  he  could  not  accomplish  during  his  life  began  to 
be  accomplished  after  his  death.  When  the  news  of  his  death 
spread  through  China,  a great  wave  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  sage  follow'ed.  His  name  and  teachings  began  to 
be  honored  and  respected  everv^vhere.  That  of  course  does 
not  mean  that  the  people  began  at  once  to  practise  the  virtues 
which  he  advocated,  but  they  respected  the  man  wLo  had 
advocated  them,  and  perhaps  tried  more  than  they  had  ever 
before  done  to  follow'  his  teachings.  It  was  not,  how'ever, 
until  the  Han  dynasty  came  into  pow'er,  that  the  influence  of 
Confucius  became  supreme  in  molding  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter. During  this  dynasty  the  memorizing  of  the  Chinese 
Classics  became  the  principal  and  almost  the  only  education 
of  the  Chinese  youth.  From  that  day  to  this,  or  until  the  last 
fifteen  years,  the  education  of  the  Chinese  youth  has  con- 
sisted almost  solely  in  this  memorization  of  these  Classics. 
Needless  to  say,  with  the  power  of  the  State  back  of  this  edu- 
cational system,  and  with  all  political  preferment  depending 
on  the  passing  of  these  examinations  in  the  Chinese  Classics, 
Confucianism  retained  a hold  upon  the  people  that  almost 
no  power  could  shake  off. 

The  other  explanation  of  the  hold  of  Confucianism  on 
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the  Chinese  people,  is  in  the  custom  of  ancestor  worship 
which  existed  before  the  time  of  Confucius,  and  which  he 
approved  and  sanctified.  “It  has  produced  a family  solidarity 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  It  has  lead  to  the  legaliza- 
tion of  concubinage  as  essential  at  times  to  the  securing  of 
sons  to  maintain  the  family  line  and  the  unending  worship 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  dead  and  the  living.”®  Thus  the 
Chinese  youth,  from  the  time  he  began  to  talk,  was  steeped  in 
the  influences  of  ancestor  worship  and  the  Chinese  Classics. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  under  such  conditions  Confucianism 
became  fixed  upon  the  Chinese  people  ? 

Strictly  speaking  Confucianism,  aside  from  the  custom 
of  ancestor  worship  is  not  a real  religion,  but  an  ethical  sys- 
tem. Neither  its  founder  nor  its  followers  have  ever  claimed 
that  it  was  a revealed  religion,  so  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves further  as  to  the  reasons  for  its  growth  and  spread.  It 
is  admittedly  of  human  origin  and  growth,  and  as  such  can- 
not be  compared  with  Christianity  in  respect  to  origin  and 
growth.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  point  out  several  other  facts 
about  Confucianism,  which  show  why  it  appealed  to  the 
people.  It  is  a ceremonial  religion,  and  fosters  polygamy 
and  the  system  of  concubinage.  If  a person  worships  his  an- 
cestors faithfully,  he  can  live  as  he  pleases  and  be  in  good 
standing  with  his  fellows.  While  Confucian  Classics  teach 
many  virtues,  the  maxims  have  little  hold  on  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  followers,  and  no  real  regeneration  is  either  de- 
manded or  expected.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the  educational 
system  and  the  custom  of  ancestor  worship,  are  amply  able 
to  account  for  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  religion. 

Shintoism. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  mention  Shintoism  with  the 
other  great  religions  of  the  world,  for  strictly  speaking  it  is 
even  less  a real  religion  than  is  Confucianism.  Shintoism  is 
in  reality  a patriotic  cult,  which  takes  the  place  of  a religion, 
for  large  numbers  of  the  people  of  Japan.  In  no  sense  is  it  a 


® Speer  : op.  cit.  p.  148. 
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missionary  religion,  as  its  very  nature  confines  it  to  the  people 
of  the  Japanese  Empire.  In  this  cult,  the  emperor  is  wor- 
shipiied  by  the  people  as  a god,  the  head  of  the  state.  The 
family  and  state  are  everything,  and  the  people  are  nothing  as 
individuals.  Their  sole  aim  in  life  is  to  live  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state,  and  everything  that  contributes  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state  has  their  first  interest.  There  are  numerous  cere- 
monies which  the  Shintoist  takes  part  in,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Shinto  priest,  and  various  ceremonial  days  are  set 
apart  for  the  worship  of  dead  emperors  and  other  national 
heroes,  as  well  as  the  worship  of  the  living  emperor.  This 
religion  has  no  relation  whatever  with  morality  for  each 
person  can  live  as  he  pleases.  In  no  sense  can  it  be  said  that 
a religion  such  as  this  is  a revealed  religion  or  was  spread 
by  supernatural  power. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  principal  religions  of  the  world 
outside  Christianity,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  has  been 
nothing  of  supernatural  power  at  work  in  the  origin  and 
growth  of  these  religions.  We  will  now  discuss  the  origin 
and  growth  of  Christianity,  in  comparison  with  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  other  religions.  It  will  become  increasingly 
evident  as  the  discussion  proceeds,  that  the  only  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  Christianity  is  that 
it  has  had  a Supernatural  origin  and  that  its  growth  under 
lieculiarly  adverse  circumstances  must  have  been  due  to 
Supernatural  power  and  guidance  working  through  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  Christian  men  and  women. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  EARLY  GROWTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

In  our  discussion  of  Mohammedanism  we  saw  that  the 
causes  of  its  rapid  spread  were  principally  four:  (i)  It  was 
spread  by  force.  (2)  It  appealed  to  the  lower  sensual  nature 
of  man.  (3)  It  was  a religion  divorced  from  morality.  (4) 
It  was  a religion  in  which  ritualism  earned  one’s  salvation. 
In  our  discussion  of  the  other  great  missionary  religion. 
Buddhism,  we  saw  that  its  spread  was  principally  due  to  four 
causes,  namely,  ( i ) Its  missionaries  were  backed  by  political 
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power  and  prestige.  (2)  It  always  compromised  with  and 
adapted  itself  to  the  native  religion  wherever  it  went.  (3) 
Salvation  could  be  earned  by  rites  and  ceremonies.  (4)  It 
made  virtues  of  the  natural  proclivities  to  evil  of  man’s 
nature,  in  regard  to  laziness  and  selfishness. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  causes  which  were  operating  in  the 
spread  of  these  other  missionary  religions  and  see  whether 
they  were  operating  in  the  case  of  Christianity.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  deal  with  Hinduism,  Taoism,  Confucianism, 
and  Shintoism  in  this  connection,  for  we  have  already  seen 
that  they  are  in  no  sense  world  religions,  and  have  never  been 
really  missionary  religions. 

In  the  first  place,  Christianity  was  never,  up  to  the  time 
when  it  became  the  chief  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
just  before  Constantine  became  emperor,  spread  by  force. 
Starting  with  a few  humble  followers  of  Christ,  from  the 
very  first  it  was  spread  by  personal,  man-to-man  contact  be- 
tween Christians  and  those  who  were  not  Christians.  Wher- 
ever the  Christians  went,  with  them  went  the  Gospel  message, 
carried  by  their  lives  and  example  as  well  as  by  word  of 
mouth.  Every  Christian  was  a missionary  every  minute  of  his 
life.  The  sacred  fire,  lighted  in  the  breasts  of  the  humblest 
slaves,  spread  like  a forest  fire  to  the  hearts  of  the  highest 
members  of  Roman  society,  and  yet  it  spread  so  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  that  all  the  concentrated  power  of  the  Roman 
government  was  unable  to  check  its  spread.  But  in  the  whole 
history  of  its  early  spread  never  was  force  used  in  its  behalf. 
Its  victories  were  always  accomplished  by  the  persuasive 
power  of  men’s  lips  and  lives,  finding  a corresponding  re- 
sponse in  the  hearts  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
Neither  threats  nor  bribery,  fear  nor  hope  of  material  reward 
were  ever  used  to  induce  men  to  believe  in  the  crucified 
Saviour,  during  the  first  centuries  of  its  growth. 

Nor  were  its  missionaries  ever  backed  by  political  power  or 
prestige  during  the  period  of  its  early  growth.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  political  power  and  prestige  of  the  mighty 
Roman  Empire  were  brought  to  bear  against  the  Christians 
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and  their  propaganda.  Whenever  men  became  Christians,  all 
hope  of  their  ever  securing  political  power  or  position  van- 
ished. Christians  were  treated  as  outcasts  and  robbed  of 
whatever  power  or  position  they  already  had.  Often  when 
the  government  ofificials  discovered  that  a certain  person 
had  become  a Christian,  all  his  property  was  confiscated  by 
the  state,  and  the  family  which  was  formerly  wealthy  and 
powerful,  became  wanderers  and  beggars.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  number  of  Christians  grew  and  multiplied  until  at 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  Constantine  to  the  throne,  prob- 
ably nearly  one  tenth  of  all  the  people  in  the  Roman  Empire 
were  Christians. 

Then  Christianity  in  the  early  Christian  church  was  not 
a religion  in  which  a man’s  salvation  could  be  earned  by  the 
performance  of  certain  rites  and  ceremonies.  Christianity  had 
its  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  historical  research  is  making 
it  abundantly  evident  that  the  early  Christians  did  not  regard 
these  rites  and  ceremonies  as  conferring  any  special  merit 
on  the  one  who  engaged  in  them.  Baptism  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  were  the  chief  rites  of  the  new  religion, 
but  the  new  believers  never  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  them 
until  they  had  passed  a certain  time  as  catechumens,  and  had 
proven  by  their  lives  that  their  repentance  from  sin  was 
sincere  and  genuine,  and  that  their  knowledge  of  Christian 
truths  was  sufficient  to  warrant  their  reception  into  the  regu- 
lar body  of  believers.  Thus  all  those  who  were  received  into 
the  church  learned  before  they  became  members  of  the  church 
organization  that  salvation  was  a relationship  between  the 
inner  heart  of  man  and  his  God,  and  if  that  relationship  was 
absent,  no  amount  of  rites  and  ceremonies  would  establish  it. 
This  meant  that  the  natural  tendency  of  man  to  trust  in 
external  acts  for  favor  with  God,  found  no  grounding  in  the 
Christian  religion,  as  it  was  first  promulgated. 

In  the  fourth  place  Christianity  never  compromised  with 
or  adapted  itself  to  the  native  religions  of  the  regions  where 
it  went.  To  understand  what  this  really  meant  we  must  tr>’ 
to  put  ourselves  back  in  the  time  when  Christianity  was  try- 
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ing  to  win  its  way  against  seemingly  insuperable  obstacles. 
No  other  religion  which  the  world  had  known  before,  with 
the  exception  of  Judaism,  had  ever  claimed  to  be  the  only 
true  religion,  or  had  tried  to  sup>ersede  other  religions  in  the 
nations  where  they  went.  Even  Judaism  though  it  sought 
proselytes  never  tried  to  spread  itself  among  other  nations, 
for  most  Jews  thought  that  no  other  people  could  ever  share 
in  their  unique  relationship  to  Jehovah.  No  other  religion  ever 
even  attempted  to  set  itself  up  as  the  only  true  religion.  Every 
other  religion  recognized  other  gods  as  the  gods  of  other 
jieoples,  and  the  gods  of  particular  localities.  Nor  did  any  of 
them  refuse  to  worship  strange  gods  if  the  occasion  arose. 
When  the  Roman  government  gained  control  over  Mediter- 
ranean lands,  it  never  interfered  with  the  worship  of  the 
local  deities  in  the  various  lands,  but  it  insisted  that  in  ad- 
dition the  people  should  recognize  the  Roman  Emperor  as  a 
god.  As  far  as  we  know  there  was  almost  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  conquered  lands  to  this  requirement. 
Indeed  it  seemed  to  them  quite  the  proper  thing  to  do.  Had 
not  the  Roman  legions  conquered  them?  What  was  more 
proper  than  that  they  should  add  the  Roman  Emperor  to  their 
list  of  deities?  And  the  Roman  authorities  never  interfered 
with  their  worship  of  their  own  native  deities  as  long  as  they 
added  the  Roman  Emperor  to  the  list.  But  in  the  case  of 
Christianity  it  was  different.  Christianity  claimed  not  only 
to  be  true,  but  it  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  religion ! Most 
ot  all,  its  devotees  refused  to  recognize  any  other  worship 
except  that  of  the  Triune  God!  This  of  course  meant  that 
they  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  statues  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror. The  fact  that  they  refused  to  do  this  caused  the  Roman 
authorities  to  suspect  them  of  being  in  opposition  to  the 
Roman  government,  and  of  course  that  was  the  unpardon- 
able sin  to  the  Romans.  The  Christian  churches  were  sus- 
liected  of  being  hotbeds  of  sedition,  and  they  began  to  be 
treated  as  such.  Most  of  the  early  governmental  opposition 
and  persecution  of  the  Christian  Church  arose  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  suspected  of  being  in  opposition  to  the  Roman 
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rule.  It  would  have  been  a perfectly  easy  matter  for  the  early 
Christians  to  have  secured  immunity  from  persecution  if  they 
had  been  willing  to  give  up  their  claim  that  Christianity  was 
the  only  true  religion,  or  if  they  had  been  willing  to  take  even 
a merely  formal  part  in  the  worship  of  the  statue  of  the 
Emperor.  They  would  not  have  needed  to  give  up  any  of 
their  own  worship,  and  the  only  thing  they  would  have  had 
to  do  was  to  add  the  Emperor  worship  to  their  other  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Doubtless  to  some  this  seemed  a reasonable  thing 
to  do,  for  had  not  the  Apostle  Paul  himself  commanded  that 
they  be  subject  to  the  powers  which  were  over  them?  (Rom. 
xiii.  i).  And  had  not  Jesus  Himself  in  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem taught  that  they  should  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
were  Caesar’s?  But  the  early  Christians  realized  that  such 
arguments  were  only  sophistry,  that  the  first  two  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  directed  at  these  very  customs, 
and  that  if  they  compromised  here,  they  compromised  in 
ever^Thing  that  made  Christianity  the  one  true  and  otily 
religion.  They  therefore  refused  to  temporize  with  the  other 
religions  with  which  they  came  in  contact,  and  demanded 
that  those  who  accepted  Christianity  should  give  up  all 
other  worship  but  that  of  the  Triune  God.  Humanly  speak- 
ing this  fact  did  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  arouse 
opposition.  This,  almost  more  than  anything  else,  reveals  the 
Supernatural  power  at  work  in  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
enabling  it  to  triumph  over  such  bitter  opposition  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  those  who  accepted  it  knew  that  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  face  all  kinds  of  persecution. 

In  the  fifth  place  nothing  about  Christianity  appealed  to 
the  lower  sensual  nature  of  man.  In  the  Christian  view  of 
the  relation  between  the  sexes,  true  marriage  was  the  union 
of  one  man  and  one  woman  upon  the  basis  of  enduring  love. 
The  Christian  home  was  made  the  corner-stone  and  nursery 
of  the  new  religion,  the  father  and  mother  being  enjoined  to 
leave  their  respective  homes  to  establish  the  new  home,  in 
which  the  wife  should  love,  honor  and  obey  her  husband,  and 
the  husband  love,  honor  and  cherish  his  wife,  treating  her  in 
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all  honor  even  with  the  same  love  which  Christ  bestows  upon 
His  Church.  The  children  were  enjoined  to  obey  their  par- 
ents, and  the  parents  were  given  the  duty  of  training  the  chil- 
dren in  the  knowledge  of  and  love  for  Christ,  the  real  Head  of 
the  home.  All  gross  sensuality  was  forbidden,  and  love  was 
made  one  of  the  holiest  relationships  of  life.  But  not  only  in 
the  marriage  relationship  were  the  natural  appetites  of  man 
placed  under  control  and  spiritualized.  Divorce,  except  for 
adultery,  was  forbidden.  Adultry  and  fornication  were  con- 
demned in  the  harshest  terms.  Gluttony  and  intemperance  of 
all  kinds  were  likewise  condemned.  The  Christian  was  taught 
that  every  appetite  and  passion  must  be  subjected  to  the  will 
and  control  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  us  in  a world  where 
these  facts  have  become  commonplace,  and  where  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  Christians  and  Christianity  stand 
for  these  things,  the  remarkable  nature  of  these  requirements 
has  lost  its  strangeness.  To  be  sure,  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
men  had  lived  moral  lives,  but  the  moral  man  was  the  ex- 
ception, and  by  far  the  larger  number  of  people  in  all  those 
heathen  lands  lived  lives  of  the  most  undisciplined  and  uncon- 
trolled license.  Chastity,  while  not  unkr.own,  was  extremely 
rare,  and  unselfishness  was  so  exceptional  as  to  be  almost 
unknown. 

Into  a world  of  such  a character  came  Christianity. 
Of  course  the  Jews  who  accepted  Christ  had  many  of 
them  been  living  lives  of  comparative  morality,  yet  whether 
the  incident  in  John  viii.  i ff,  be  canonical  or  not,  it  is  prob- 
ably true,  and  if  true,  shows  us  that  the  morality  of  the  Jews 
was  more  outward  than  real.  But  Christianity  demanded  a 
complete  revolution  in  men’s  lives  in  these  respects.  To  us  in 
the  twentieth  century  this  does  not  seem  as  wonderful  as  it 
must  have  seemed  to  the  people  of  that  day,  for  we  have 
all  the  advantage  of  a public  opinion  more  or  less  fashioned 
by  Christianity,  even  in  lands  where  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  heathen.  Few  indeed  are  those  who  would  sin- 
cerely deny  the  fact  that  the  ethics  of  Christianity  are  su- 
perior to  the  ethics  of  heathendom.  But  at  the  time  when 
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Christianity  began  to  make  its  way  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
unselfishness  was  not  only  rare,  but  was  despised  as  beneath 
consideration  of  a Roman,  and  humility  in  the  sense  that 
Christ  taught  it,  was  absolutely  unknown.  The  consciences 
of  men  had  become  so  corrupted  by  sin  that  the  grossest  sins 
were  not  only  practised  and  condoned,  but  commended  and 
exalted  to  the  position  of  virtues!  It  was  against  moral  and 
ethical  standards  such  as  these  that  Christianity  had  to 
make  its  way ! And  the  fact  that  it  conquered  is  nothing  less 
than  miraculous,  for  all  the  natural  tendencies  of  men’s  na- 
tures, as  well  as  the  force  of  public  opinion  were  directly 
opposed  to  the  moral  standards  of  Christianity. 

We  have  perhaps  already  sufficiently  discussed  the  moral 
standards  of  Christianity  to  make  it  clear  that  none  of  the 
natural  tendencies  of  man’s  nature  was  given  free  rein, 
and  it  of  course  follows  that  none  of  the  evil  proclivities  of 
men’s  hearts  was  exalted  into  a virtue,  as  was  done  in  other 
religions  such  as  Buddhism  for  example.  Man  is  naturally 
lazy  and  selfish,  and  to  make  these  tendencies  into  virtues 
would  lead  many  to  adopt  the  religion  as  their  own.  Budd- 
hism took  advantage  of  this  fact  by  exalting  the  negation  of 
effort  and  desire,  and  urging  its  devotees  to  earn  their  living 
by  becoming  parasites  on  society.  Christianity  on  the  other 
hand  condemned  laziness  in  no  uncertain  tones,  and  by  ex- 
ample and  precept  commended  a life  of  honest  labor.  Paul 
himself  was  an  example  to  all  the  churches  by  earning  his 
living  by  tent-making  the  while  he  preached  the  gosp>el 
wherever  he  went.  As  for  selfishness,  all  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  was  directly  against  it.  This  in  itself  was  one  of 
the  most  revolutionar}^  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  one 
which  was  least  understandable  to  the  pagan  mind.  In  fact 
Christianity  taught  that  unselfishness  was  the  cornerstone  of 
its  religion,  and  that  selfishness  was  good  evidence  that 
profession  of  belief  in  Christ  with  the  lips  was  false.  One 
of  the  first  fruits  of  Christianity  showing  that  the  believer 
was  really  regenerated  was  a life  which  showed  unselfish- 
ness as  its  controlling  atmosphere. 
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Lastly,  while  the  religious  element  of  Christianity  oc- 
cupied the  chief  place  in  this  religion,  it  was  in  no  sense 
separated  from  morality.  It  was  no  mere  system  of  intellec- 
tual philosophy,  having  no  relation  to  life  such  as  certain 
other  religions  set  forth.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  not  a mere 
code  of  ethics  such  as  Confucianism  or  certain  modern  va- 
rities  of  religious  teachings.  It  was  both,  but  the  two  were 
united  in  such  a way  that  while  man  was  in  no  sense  to  re- 
ceive salvation  as  a reward  for  a good  moral  life,  on  the 
other  hand  he  could  not  receive  salvation  without  living  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability  according  to  the  standards  of  moral- 
ity and  ethics  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures.  This  moral  life  was 
the  fruit  of  his  religion,  and  unless  it  showed  itself  as  a fruit, 
the  religion  was  thereby  proven  to  be  a vain  profession  of  the 
lips.  Now  such  a combination  as  this  was  a new  thing  in  the 
way  of  religion.  Moreover  it  presented  a combination  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  peculiarly  distasteful  to  different  types  of 
minds.  Many  men  did  not  object  to  being  called  upon  to  give 
intellectual  assent  to  certain  doctrines  which  commended 
themselves  to  their  intellect,  as  long  as  they  could  conduct 
their  lives  as  they  pleased,  and  get  all  the  selfish  pleasure  they 
wanted  out  of  life.  The  pagan  religions  were  built  upon  this 
basis.  On  the  other  hand  to  certain  other  types  of  mind,  in 
whom  the  moral  instinct  was  more  developed,  an  ethical 
code  in  which  salvation  could  be  secured  by  certain  acts  of 
merit,  offered  a peculiar  appeal.  But  the  combination  of  both 
elements  in  one  religion,  and  especially  the  very  nature  of  the 
elements  combined,  made  the  religion  of  the  Cross  a stumbling 
block  and  an  offense.  The  point  to  which  we  call  attention,  is 
the  fact  that  these  elements  were  combined  in  one  religion, 
that  the  combination  made  them  even  more  distasteful  to  the 
natural  instincts  of  man  than  the  separate  elements  them- 
selves were ; and  the  fact  that  Christianity  spread  in  spite  of 
this,  is  additional  evidence  that  there  was  a divine  power 
working  in  and  through  the  Gospel,  and  likewise  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  changing  their  hearts  and  making  them  ready 
to  welcome  a message  which  was  repellant  to  the  natural 


man. 
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We  have  seen  that  Christianity  relied  upon  none  of  the 
things  which  the  other  great  religions  relied  upon,  for  its 
growth.  None  of  the  natural  causes  which  gave  impetus  to 
the  spread  of  Mohammedanism  and  Buddhism  and  Con- 
fucianism, were  acting  in  the  case  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. W'^e  will  now  call  attention  to  a number  of  forces' 
which  were  ranged  in  opposition  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  Christianity  re- 
quired a higher  moral  standard  of  living  than  any  other 
religion,  but  we  now  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Christianity  required  more  than  a moral  life : it  required  a 
complete  moral  regeneration!  It  required  that  man  must  not 
only  do  rightly,  but  that  he  must  also  think  and  feel  rightly! 
The  change  which  Christianity  required  was  a change  of 
heart,  a new  birth,  or  in  other  words  a change  in  man’s 
whole  mental  attitude  toward  life.  The  man  who  was  natur- 
ally self-centered  must  cease  thinking  of  self  and  begin  to 
think  of  others.  The  man  who  was  naturally  endeavoring  to 
secure  power  or  p>osition  or  wealth,  or  who  was  living  for 
pleasure  and  self,  must  be  willing  to  give  all  that  up  and  to  be- 
gin to  learn  to  serve  others  and  to  live  in  true  humility,  that  he 
may  the  better  serve  his  Lord  and  his  fellow  man.  Most  of  all, 
all  selfishness  and  hatred  and  envy  and  sinful  desires  must  be 
put  away  from  his  heart  and  life,  and  in  their  place  a whole- 
hearted love  for  Christ  and  those  for  whom  Christ  died  must 
burn  with  a white  heat  that  will  send  him  forth  with  a pas- 
sionate zeal  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  others.  The  early 
Christians  believed  that  the  power  to  produce  this  change 
of  heart  came  through  the  supernatural  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  working  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  and  that  man 
in  his  natural  state  had  no  power  to  bring  about  this  change 
of  heart.  They  found  that  the  New  Testament  taught  this 
doctrine,  and  they  believed  it  thoroughly  because  it  cor- 
responded with  what  they  saw  in  their  own  lives  and  in  the 
lives  of  those  around  them,  both  of  sin  and  of  the  efifects  of 
Divine  grace.  Whether  this  belief  was  correct  or  not  is 
another  question,  but  the  fact  that  they  believed  it  cannot  be 
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doubted.  If  we  approach  the  problem  from  the  human  side, 
consider  for  a moment  how  preposterous  such  a demand 
must  have  seemed  to  those  with  whom  the  early  Christians 
came  in  contact!  From  a human  point  of  view  what  chance 
had  Christianity  of  conquering  the  Roman  world,  steeped 
as  it  was  in  iniquity,  with  a religion  which  demanded  such  a 
revolutionary  change  in  human  character?  And  we  must 
remember  that  with  all  their  faults  even  their  enemies  bore 
constant  witness  to  the  high  moral  character  of  the  lives  of 
the  early  Christians,  so  that  we  cannot  say  that  they  merely 
claimed  to  have  regenerated  lives,  while  in  reality  they  did 
not  have  them.  History  bears  too  faithful  witness  to  their 
high  character  to  deny  that  a marvelous  change  did  actually 
take  place  in  their  lives  when  they  became  Christians.  The 
careful  student  of  history  who  does  not  believe  that  this 
change  was  brought  about  by  the  supernatural  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  must  account  in  some  other  way  both  for  the 
marvelous  change  which  took  place  in  the  lives  of  the  early 
Christians  after  they  became  Christians,  and  also  for  the 
fact  that  no  other  religion  before  or  since  has  been  able  to 
produce  such  a change  in  men’s  lives.  He  must  also  account 
for  the  fact  that  this  change  took  place,  not  in  the  lives  of  a 
few  obscure  persons,  but  in  the  lives  of  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  had  before  been 
living  lives  of  the  worst  kind  of  sin ! How  did  it  happen  that 
such  a revolutionary  moral  change  took  place  in  the  lives  of 
so  many  thousands,  when  the  same  change  never  took  place 
in  the  lives  of  men  before  that  time,  or  since  that  day  except 
where  Christianity  has  gone  ? Can  any  explanation  other  than 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  of  God  was  working  supernaturally  in 
the  hearts  of  men  account  for  the  results  which  we  see  written 
so  indelibly  on  the  page  of  history? 

To  make  the  problem  of  the  acceptance  of  Christianity 
by  such  large  numbers  of  people  more  difficult,  we  must  add 
the  fact  that  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
those  earliest  days  was  the  Cross  of  Christ.  The  early  Chris- 
tians boasted  of  the  Cross,  and  of  the  fact  that  their  Master 
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had  been  crucified.  His  death  and  the  significance  which 
they  placed  upon  it,  due  to  the  statements  of  the  apostles  in 
the  New  Testament  Epistles  and  Gospels,  was  the  chief 
glory  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  Each  individual  Chris- 
tian felt  that  Christ  had  died  for  him,  and  because  of  His 
death  on  the  Cross,  he  received  his  pardon  for  sin  and  the 
gift  of  eternal  life.  This  fact  filled  his  heart  with  gratitude 
toward  the  Man-God  who  had  made  this  possible,  and  he 
never  ceased  to  make  the  knowledge  of  Redemption  known 
to  all  who  would  listen  to  him.  But  though  to  us  after  twenty 
centuries  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  fact 
that  the  Founder  of  our  religion  was  crucified  on  a cross,  to 
the  Greek  or  Roman  of  thac  day  the  fact  that  Jesus  died  on  a 
cross  was  sufficient  to  brand  Him  as  the  lowest  kind  of  a 
criminal ! Only  those  who  were  slaves  or  the  worst  kind  of 
criminals  were  ever  crucified.  This  meant  that  wherever 
Christianity  went,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  its  founder 
had  been  crucified,  all  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  even  the 
Jews  themselves  could  not  help  but  be  prejudiced  against  it 
and  look  down  upon  it  with  scorn  and  derision.  This  natural 
prejudice  had  to  be  overcome  before  they  could  be  interested 
in  the  new  religion,  and  it  offered  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  the  spread  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Yet  in  spite  of 
it  Christianity  grew  and  multiplied!  Is  not  this  additional 
proof  of  a supernatural  cause  at  work  aiding  its  spread? 

Then  too  when  we  consider  what  Christianity  had  to  offer 
to  those  who  followed  it,  we  can  only  marvel  at  its  rapid 
growth.  It  offered  no  wealth  or  honor  or  position  to  those 
who  followed  it.  They  could  hope  for  no  political  preferment 
or  opportunities  of  material  gain.  On  the  contrary  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Cross  faced  the  confiscation  of  their  property, 
ostracism  from  their  friends  and  possible  persecution,  im- 
prisonment, torture  or  even  death  as  soon  as  the  fact  that 
they  had  become  believers  became  known  to  the  authorities. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  from  the  humblest  slave  to 
members  of  the  imperial  household  itself,  the  followers  of 
the  lowly  Nazarene  boldly  and  even  triumphantly  gloried  in 
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their  sufferings  and  persecutions!  The  many  fierce  persecu- 
tions which  the  Church  suffered  under  the  different  Roman 
Emperors  only  acted  as  oil  upon  the  fire  of  the  Christians’ 
zeal,  and  the  more  they  persecuted  the  more  the  Christians 
preached,  and  the  wider  spread  the  gospel  message.  Soldiers 
in  the  Roman  legions,  entrusted  with  the  task  of  burning  the 
martyrs,  after  witnessing  the  way  in  which  they  suffered 
death,  became  themselves  followers  of  the  Christ!  The  re- 
ligion spread  in  spite  of  all  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  check 
it  and  stamp  it  out  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  government. 
Nothing  could  stop  it  and  at  last  it  conquered  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment itself ! Now  such  a phenomenon  must  have  an  ade- 
quate cause  to  account  for  it.  We  have  already  shown  that 
none  of  the  causes  at  work  in  the  spread  of  other  religions 
were  at  work  in  the  spread  of  Christianity.  We  have  likewise 
shown  a few  of  the  obstacles  which  Christianity  had  to  strug- 
gle against.  What  cause  or  causes  could  have  been  at  work  in 
the  spread  of  Christianity  ? Let  us  now  examine  those  causes 
which  historians  who  do  not  believe  in  Christianity,  claim 
to  have  been  at  work  in  its  spread,  and  see  whether  they  are 
adequate  to  explain  its  growth,  or  whether  they  are  only  the 
effects  of  other  and  deeper  causes  which  we  must  ultimately 
trace  to  supernatural  sources  as  the  only  really  adequate  and 
complete  explanation  of  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  claimed  tliat  the  rapid  spread  of 
Christianity  was  due  to  five  causes:  the  zeal  of  the  early 
Christians,  the  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishment,  the 
power  of  miracles,  the  austere  (pure)  morals  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  compact  church  organization.  But  what  caused 
their  zeal?  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  they  were  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  their 
minds  so  completely  under  the  sway  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
they  believed  that  nothing  was  really  worth  while  except  the 
.service  of  the  Master?  If  this  was  true,  then  their  zeal  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  quickening 
their  hearts  and  setting  fire  to  their  enthusiasm.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  such  a multitude  was  deceived  in  thinking  that 
Christianity  was  supernatural  and  at  the  same  time  true?  Of 
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course  we  may  admit  the  theoretical  ix)ssibility  of  such  de- 
ception, but  all  the  attendant  circumstances  make  it  highly 
improbable.  Christianity  made  entirely  too  extravagant 
claims  for  itself,  and  claims  which  could  be  tested  by  those 
early  Christians  through  living  witnesses,  for  it  to  be  possible 
for  such  great  numbers  of  persons  to  be  deceived.  If  Chris- 
tianity was  true,  then  their  zeal  is  adequately  accounted  for. 
If  it  was  not  true,  then  the  whole  Christian  movement  is  left 
hanging  in  the  air,  unexplained  ! 

As  for  their  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
here  again  we  have  an  effect  and  not  a cause.  They  believed 
in  heaven  and  hell  because  it  was  taught  by  the  Scriptures, 
and  they  had  independent  evidence  that  the  Scriptures  were 
true.  If  true,  then  of  course  this  would  become  one  of  the 
strongest  motives  for  their  preaching  the  gospel  and  for 
people  accepting  Christ  as  their  Saviour  from  hell,  to  heaven. 
To  make  it  plainer,  let  us  suppose  for  a moment  that  Chris- 
tianity were  false.  If  that  were  the  case,  it  was  perfectly  pos- 
sible for  them  to  get  evidence  to  that  effect  from  Judea  and 
the  Jews,  and  if  they  became  convinced  that  the  evidence  was 
against  the  truth  of  Christianity,  what  would  have  happened? 
Would  they  have  cherished  the  same  beliefs  in  regard  to 
heaven  and  hell?  Certainly  not!  Christianity  would  have 
remained  an  obscure  sect  followed  at  the  most  by  only  a few 
fanatics.  The  fact  that  this  did  not  occur  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est evidences  that  Christianity  could  actually  present  con- 
vincing proof  that  its  claims  were  true.  We  must  always  re- 
member that  Christianity  differed  from  every  other  religion 
in  that  it  demanded  belief  in  historical  facts.  It  was  primarily 
a factual  religion.  Its  ideas  and  teachings  were  all  founded  on 
the  truth  of  certain  historical  facts.  It  was  not  a propaganda 
for  an  intellectual  ideal  or  ideals  which  might  be  reasoned 
about  and  belief  in  which  might  be  secured  through  argu- 
ment. Christianity  stood  or  fell  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
certain  historical  facts,  and  because  of  this,  presented  a pe- 
culiarly vulnerable  front  to  its  enemies.  All  that  its  enemies 
had  to  do  was  to  present  convincing  evidence  that  the  facts 
had  not  occurred  as  the  Christians  claimed,  for  the  whole 
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movement  to  collapse.  We  know  that  there  were  enemies,  and 
we  know  that  they  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  such 
evidence,  but  the  fact  that  Christianity  persisted  in  spite  of 
their  efforts  to  prove  it  false,  is  one  of  the  strongest  evi- 
dences that  its  facts  were  actual  facts  and  not  fictions  of  the 
imagination. 

In  regard  to  miracles,  of  course  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  Christ  and  the  apostles  and  according  to  many 
good  authorities,  by  people  in  the  Christian  church  for  many 
vears  afterward.  But  what  are  miracles  if  not  the  manifesta- 
tion of  supernatural  power  at  work  in  the  spread  of  the 
religion  itself?  The  peculiar  thing  about  Christian  miracles 
is  their  sanity  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  attested  by  the 
best  kind  of  evidence.  This  evidence  was  accessible  to  all  who 
wanted  to  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it,  and  offered  ab- 
solutely convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  religion.  No 
wonder  that  the  religion  spread  because  of  miracles!  The 
fact  of  miracles  accompanying  the  spread  of  early  Christian- 
ity is  the  most  convincing  proof  we  can  get  that  the  spread 
of  Christianity  was  due  to  supernatural  power! 

No  doubt  the  fact  that  the  Christians  had  such  pure  stan- 
dards of  morals  and  that  they  lived  up  to  their  standards  to 
such  an  extent,  had  a great  influence  in  making  the  non-be- 
lievers favorably  inclined  toward  Christianity,  but  as  we  have 
already  shown,  this  standard  of  morals  would  be  a hindrance 
rather  than  a help,  when  it  came  to  persuading  others  act- 
ually to  accept  Christianity,  for  its  rigorous  demands  in  the 
way  of  a moral  life  would  never  be  a recommendation  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  living  a life  of  sin.  Only  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  could  change  such  hearts  and  make  them 
love  to  do  good  and  hate  to  do  evil.  The  very  fact  of  high 
moral  standards  would  drive  away  all  those  who  preferred  to 
do  evil,  and  as  we  have  already  shown,  these  people  were  most 
of  the  people  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  last  of  Gibbon’s  charges  that  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity was  due  to  its  compact  church  organization,  is  in  a similar 
way  an  effect  and  not  a cause.  No  amount  of  church  organi- 
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zation  could  have  spread  a religion  as  Christianity  was 
spread,  if  that  religion  were  founded  on  fiction!  Certainly 
it  had  a compact  organization,  and  that  organization  helped 
to  make  the  gospel  message  effectively  propagated,  but  that 
organization  would  never  have  remained  either  compact  or 
effective  without  the  divine  power  of  Christ  vitalizing  it  to 
action.  There  were  other  organizations  just  as  compact  and 
just  as  well  organized,  but  they  never  conquered  an  empire 
under  such  circumstances.  Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
growth  was  principally  due  to  the  organization.  Before  it 
spread  over  all  the  empire  it  was  not  compact  or  well-organ- 
ized. Each  individual  did  as  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  him,  and 
the  reason  they  all  did  the  same  thing  was  not  because  they 
were  under  the  control  of  an  organization,  but  because  the 
Holy  Spirit  led  them  to  do  similar  things ! Historical  research 
is  showing  that  the  episcopate  was  a comparatively  late  devel- 
opment, and  it  is  the  very  earliest  spread  of  Christianity  that 
we  must  account  for  most  of  all.  During  its  early  spread  it 
was  not  backed  by  a compact  organization,  but  was  controlled 
entirely  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  like  manner  Renan  in  his  Marc  Aurele  discusses  the 
Christian’s  belief  in  immortality  and  the  offer  of  complete 
pardon  to  every  sinner,  and  attributes  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity to  these  beliefs  and  to  the  moral  reform  which  the  world 
required  at  that  time.  But  here  likewise  the  effect  is  mistaken 
for  the  cause,  and  the  need  is  taken  as  the  cause  of  the  thing 
which  supplied  it ! The  Christian  believed  in  immortality  and 
believed  that  his  sin  would  be  completely  pardoned,  because 
he  was  convinced  that  Christianity  was  true,  and  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  he  was  convinced  that  Christianity  was 
true  was  because  he  found  it  attested  by  miracle  and  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy.  Thus  we  see  the  direct  part  which  the 
Supernatural  played  in  its  spread.  As  for  the  need  of  moral 
reform,  this  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  world  has  always 
needed  that,  and  Christianity  has  been  the  only  religion  which 
could  adequately  meet  the  need.  And  that  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  Christianity  is  the  only  true  religion,  and  the 
only  religion  that  adequately  meets  the  needs  of  the  human 
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heart  for  redemption  from  sin.  But  to  say  that  this  fact  is  the 
cause  of  its  rapid  spread  is  to  miss  the  whole  meaning  of 
Christianity.  It  was  the  intrinsic  worth  of  Christianity  that 
made  it  adequate  to  supply  the  need  of  the  human  heart  for 
salvation,  and  that  intrinsic  worth  was  given  to  it  by  its  truth 
and  the  supernatural  power  at  work  in  the  lives  of  its  follow- 
ers. Moreover  to  say  that  the  need  of  the  world  for  moral  re- 
form was  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  is  to  miss 
entirely  another  fact,  namely  that  most  people  who  need  to 
reform  don’t  want  to  reform!  The  people  who  needed  refor- 
mation most  were  the  ones  who  fought  it  the  hardest.  So  that 
in  no  sense  can  we  say  that  the  need  for  reformation  was  the 
cause  of  the  acceptance  of  Christianity.  The  need  was  there, 
but  the  only  way  it  could  be  supplied  was  for  the  hearts  that 
were  at  enmity  to  Christ  to  be  touched  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  made  willing  to  listen  to  the  gospel  message. 
That  means  that  Christianity  was  a supernatural  religion. 

In  a similar  way  all  other  historians  who  have  tried  to 
account  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  with  the  power  of 
Christ  left  out,  make  the  mistake  of  putting  the  effect  in 
place  of  the  cause.  The  only  adequate  cause  which  will  ex- 
plain the  spread  of  Christianity  is  the  fact  that  the  divine 
power  of  God  was  working  in  it  and  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
winning  them  to  Himself.  We  may  enumerate  all  the  good 
features  of  Christianity  which  rendered  it  intrinsically  ex- 
cellent, and  may  point  to  all  the  external  conditions  such  as  a 
universal  language,  good  roads,  a stable  government,  the 
absence  of  any  other  virile  religion  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  various  other  external  conditions  which  aided  in  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  but  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said 
for  these  things,  to  say  that  they  alone  account  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity  is  like  saying  that  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
makes  the  sun  rise,  or  the  barking  of  the  dog  causes  the  rising 
of  the  moon,  or  that  the  waving  of  the  grass  causes  the 
blowing  of  the  wind!  A mighty  effect  must  have  a mighty 
cause,  and  the  only  cause  mighty  enough  to  produce  this 
effect  is  the  power  of  Almighty  God. 

Princeton.  Floyd  E.  Hamilton. 
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Hellenistic  Philosophies.  By  Paul  Elmer  More.  Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press.  1923.  Pp.  385.  Price  $3.00  net. 

This  beautifully  printed  book  belongs  to  the  increasingly  rarer  species 
composed  of  those  who  combine  classical  knowledge  and  literary  dis- 
tinction. It  forms  Volume  II.  of  the  series  on  The  Greek  Tradition.  From 
the  Death  of  Socrates  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  contains  seven 
essays — Aristippus,  Epicurus,  Cynics  and  Stoics,  Epictetus,  Plotinus, 
Diogenes,  and  Scepticism — and  five  short  appendices  on  technical  mat- 
ters unsuited  for  consideration  in  the  body  of  the  treatise. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  w'calth  of  material  here 
presented  and  the  delightful  way  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  author 
combines  literary  appreciation  and  philosophic  exposition,  and  probably 
is  most  successful  in  the  former  endeavor.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  unite 
these.  Philosophic  exposition  aims  to  be  dispassionate,  judicial,  compre- 
hensive, scientific,  and  to  place  the  material  treated  in  its  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand  literary  appreciation, 
especially  w'hen  dealing  with  the  old  material  treated  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  attempts  not  so  much  to  say  something  new  as  to  say  better 
what  has  been  said  well  many  times  before.  Its  aim  is  instruction,  in- 
terest, inspiration,  and  its  method  is  noble  thoughts  nobly  expressed.  In 
these  respects  our  author  is  very  successful,  and  his  book  will  repay 
reading  and  reading  again.  But  the  very  success  of  literary  appreciation 
has  its  dangers  for  philosophic  exposition.  Unless  the  picture  is  to  be 
flat  and  uninteresting,  depreciation  must  have  a place  with  appreciation 
and  it  takes  well  balanced  judgment  properly  to  depreciate.  The  literary 
method  again  is  wont  to  select  one  or  two  characters  and  set  them  for 
the  whole  person  because  its  delight  is  portraiture  by  high  lights  and 
deep  shadows.  But  often  this  results  in  avoiding  truth  for  the  sake  of  a 
striking  picture.  Recall  Macaulay’s  essay  on  Francis  Bacon  and  Walter 
Pater’s  Giordano  Bruno,  magnificent  doubtless,  but  hardly  truthfully 
expository.  We  do  not  think  that  the  book  under  review  entirely  avoids 
these  dangers.  Its  author  distrusts  metaphysics  and  is  averse  to  asking 
many  questions.  He  depreciates  Aristotle  (p.  212)  and  asserts  that  his 
introduction  of  metaphysics  has  caused  “endless  logomachies  which 
bear  no  relation  to  the  facts  of  human  experience,”  while  “his  concep- 
tion of  God  must  be  rejected  finally  as  an  unwarranted  assumption  of 
tlie  unchecked  reason,  logically  self-destructive,  intellectually  confusing, 
ethically  mischievous.”  But  while  the  ihrow'ing  of  Aristotle  into  the 
shadow  may  set  Plato  in  a higher  light,  the  question  arises  whether 
such  statements  are  either  fair  or  truthful.  Again  would  not  scientific 
common  sense  at  least  give  some  credence  to  the  explanation  of  Plotinus 
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from  his  individual  ecstatic  experiences  and  heathen  reaction  against 
advancing  Qiristianity  ? But  our  author  omits  these  in  favor  of  a 
“higher”  and  more  recondite  explanation  (p.  219).  Again  to  call  the 
mystic  state  “the  momentary  coma  of  the  intellect”  (p.  254),  while  a 
common  enough  notion,  is  not  true  of  all  mysticism  as  can  easily  be 
proved  by  even  a cursory  study  of  the  greater  mystics.  Once  more 
(p.  301),  is  it  historically  accurate  to  say  that  Origen  deflected  Platon- 
ism into  “the  blind  channels  of  a Neo-platonic  mj'sticism that  Augus- 
tine strengthened  the  tendency,  and  that  thereupon  “there  flow'ed  over 
East  and  West  alike  the  desiccating  winds  of  Aristotelian  scholasticism 
that  our  Latin  Christianity  is  largely  a mixture  of  unbridled  emotion 
running  up  into  pure  mysticism,  with  scholastic  metaphysics;  and  that 
in  the  Occident  this  movement  consummated  in  the  theology  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  “from  which  the  veiled  rationalism  of  Calvin  and  Luther  was 
a revolt,  inevitable  no  doubt,  but  in  the  end  more  destructive  of  religion 
than  the  disease  it  sought  to  cure”  ? 

The  literary  man  may  be  conceded  more  liberty  than  the  plodding 
theologian  or  philosopher,  for  has  not  classic  antiquity  assured  us? 

Pictoribus  atque  poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestas. 

But  when  this  liberty  takes  the  form  of  license  to  assert  what  is  not  true, 
we  are  aroused  to  an  instant  and  vigorous  protest. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 
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Religion,  Philosophy,  History.  Four  Lectures  by  Thomas  B.  Strong, 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  78  Oxford : at  the  Clarendon  Press  1923.  8 vo. 
Pp.  vii. 

These  four  lectures  were  delivered  to  a mixed  audience  at  Leeds, 
England  in  the  early  part  of  1923.  The  lecturer  puts  forward  the  view 
that  “the  element  in  man’s  effort  to  interpret  the  world  w'hich  expresses 
itself  later  as  religion  is  a primary  and  necessary  element  in  his  reaction 
to  his  environment;  or  at  least  that  it  has  the  same  kind  of  claim  to 
validity  that  is  allowed  to  those  elements  which  express  themselves  later 
in  philosophy,  art,  and  ethics.  At  the  earliest  stage  it  would  appear  that 
these  elements  are  not  distinct  but  fused,  and  they  become  separated  as 
reflection  grows.  That  aspect  of  the  world  which  we  call  science  and 
philosophy  comes  into  great  prominence,  and  endeavors  to  sw^allow  up 
the  others,  and  to  interpret  the  fundamental  ideas  of  life  and  ethical 
action  and  religion  by  principles  derived  from  the  observation  and  uni- 
formities in  the  physical  w'orld.  The  conflict,  which  is  thus  apt  to  arise, 
is  relieved  when  the  world  is  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  an  historic  process  through  which  God  expresses  himself, 
through  natural  law  and  moral  right  imperfectly  and  provisionally, 
through  the  Incarnation  completely  and  finally.  When  the  fulness  of  the 
time  came,  God  actually  sent  forth  his  Son.” 

“The  aim  of  the  lectures,”  then,  “is  not  to  add  another  to  the  solutions 
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already  before  the  world,  but  to  consider  how  the  Christian  religion 
stands  to  the  general  problem  and  to  inquire  what  light  may  then  be 
thrown  upon  religion  in  general  and  Christianity  in  particular.” 

Though  little  physically,  the  book  thus  imperfectly  described  is  great 
spiritually.  Specially  is  this  so  with  respect  to  its  three  conclusions. 
These  are  so  true  and  so  timely  as  to  justify  their  quotation:  i.  “Why 
trouble,  for  instance,  about  a physical  resurrection  if  we  have  the  notion 
of  immortality  secure?  To  this  I would  answer  in  brief  that  no  one  ever 
succeeded  on  the  basis  of  argument  in  making  the  idea  of  immortality 
secure,  whereas  the  Resurrection,  if  it  happened,  not  only  clears  up  the 
meaning  of  immortality,  but  welds  it  into  the  whole  system  of  actual 
experience.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  less  hopeful  programme  pos- 
sible than  that  of  dropping  history  and  taking  ideas  as  a substitute ; it  de- 
stroys the  distinctive  character  of  Christianity,  and  reduces  it  to  a form 
of  speculation.  Christianity  grips  the  whole  historic  order,  and  reveals 
ideas  in  the  fertile  and  yet  final  form  of  definite  acts  and  historic  events.” 
2.  Why  is  it  that  modern  thought  has  given  itself  over  so  completely  to  the 
analysis  of  experience  and  so  has  misconceived  the  position  of  religion? 
“The  reason  goes  back  to  the  Renaissance — to  the  recovery  of  Greek 
learning — and  the  disparagement  of  all  post-classical  thought  and 
writing.  Most  of  us  have  a very  discontinuous  notion  of  the  history  of 
thought.  We  have  begun,  if  we  were  wise,  with  Plato  and  Aristotle; 
some  bold  men  have  perhaps  grappled  with  Plato.  A rather  larger  num- 
ber have  groped  in  the  gray  and  dingy  atmosphere  of  Stoic  Ethics.  But 
a large  number  of  people,  for  instance,  who  read  for  the  School  of 
Literal  Humanism  at  Oxford  pass  straight  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  and  now,  of  course,  modern 
psychology.  In  all  these  theology  is  a secondary  product,  it  may  be  ap- 
proached through  the  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  God,  or  in  some  such 
fashion:  it  is  no  part  of  the  system  of  things.  To  persons  trained  in 
this  fashion  the  whole  line  of  Christian  philosophers” — ‘from  Clement 
of  Alexandria  down  to  Raymundus  Sabundensis’ — “are  scarcely  ever 
named.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done.  But  I do  express  the 
opinion  that  the  strangeness  of  a view  of  things  in  which  the  main  Chris- 
tian principles  are  taken  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  other  lines 
of  discussion  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  most  of  us  approach  the  prob- 
lem, and  not  to  inherent  oddness  in  the  view  itself.  And  I wish  to  leave 
with  you  my  conviction  that  the  problems  before  us  are  not  accurately 
stated  if  they  are  raised  within  a limited  and  abstract  section  of  exper- 
ience, and  that  the  Christian  Faith  not  only  restores  proportion  and 
order  to  our  idea  of  the  world,  and  thereby  helps  us  to  ask  the  right 
questions  and  so  towards  obtaining  the  right  answers,  but  it  is  the  ideal 
form  in  which  the  deep-seated  impulse  of  men  to  seek  after  God  is  ex- 
pressed and  satisfied.”  3.  “There  is  room  within  the  historic  conception 
of  the  world  characteristic  of  Christianity  for  all  that  science  and  meta- 
physics can  possibly  claim,  there  is  not  room  inside  natural  science  and 
metaphysics  for  the  claims  of  Christianity.” 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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The  Principles  of  Christian  Living.  A Handbook  of  Christian  Ethics. 
'By  Gerald  Birney  Smith,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  8 vo.,  pp.  ix,  212. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1924. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  University  of  Chicago’s  publications  on  Re- 
ligious Education.  It  is  intended  “to  help  students  apply  in  the  realm  of 
Christian  conduct  the  same  method  which  is  becoming  current  in  our 
social  life  today.’’  Its  aim  is  to  “exhibit  Christianity  as  an  historically 
developing  movement,  and  to  exhibit  some  of  the  chief  questions  arising 
today  which  challenge  Christian  idealism.’’  And  this  our  author  does. 
His  discussion  is  successful  so  far  as  it  goes.  He  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  morality,  and  he  presents  clearly  and  often  strikingly 
the  trend  of  the  task  before  it.  He  has  given  us  eighteen  chapters,  not 
one  of  which  is  great,  and  yet  not  one  of  which  is  not  worth  reading. 
True,  he  has  rarely  gone  beneath  the  surface,  but  then  he  has  always 
made  the  most  of  the  surface.  Thus  he  describes,  and  usually  instruc- 
tively, the  genesis  and  growth  of  Christian  sentiment  in  human  nature, 
under  the  Old  Testament  regime,  above  all  in  the  moral  ideals  of  Jesus. 
He  then  points  out  how  this  sentiment,  so  appearing,  if  not  so  originat- 
ing, has  influenced  the  non-Christian  world,  has  inspired  “the  regulation 
of  culture  by  the  Church,  has  determined  the  Ethics  of  Protestantism, 
and  is  manifesting  and  developing  itself  today  in  the  activities  of  the 
Church,  in  the  Christian  family,  in  the  Christian’s  attitude  toward  his 
life  work,  his  recreation,  his  possessions,  his  industrial  problems,  public 
affairs.’’  Pie  closes  with  a chapter  in  which  he  presents  what  seems  to 
him  to  be  the  goal  toward  which  the  kingdom  of  truth  is  striving.  The 
goal  is  “to  create  and  maintain  a fellowship  of  all  men  in  the  spirit  of 
good  will.”  In  a word,  he  has  described  how  Christian  ethics  looks  on 
the  outside.  He  has  failed  utterly  to  reach  its  heart. 

From  another  standpoint,  however,  it  is  easy  and  obligatory  to  speak 
well  of  the  book.  In  all  that  concerns  what  might  be  called  its  physical 
make  up  it  is  a model.  Paper,  type,  binding,  etc.,  are  such  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  take  it  up  and  read  it,  whether  we  agree  with  its  position  or 
not.  A number  of  questions  are  appended  to  each  chapter,  and  cannot 
fail  to  deepen  the  student’s  understanding  and  appreciation.  Each  chapter 
also  is  followed  by  a bibliography  which  must  have  high  value.  This  is 
impaired  only  by  the  striking  and  significant  omission,  so  far  as  the 
reviewer  can  see,  of  all  orthodox  works. 

Princeton.  W.  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  American  Truth  Series.  The  Truth  about  Evolution  and  Religion. 
Evolution  or  Christianity  f God  or  Darwin?  By  William  M.  Gold- 
smith, A.M.,  Ph.D.  Author  of  “.Stones  in  a Life,”  “The  Law  of 
Life-Evolution,”  “Heredity  and  Eugenics,”  “A  Guide  to  Biological 
Principles,”  etc.;  Fellow  in  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  Member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Zoologists,  The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
The  Eugenics  Society  of  the  United  States,  The  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, The  Eugenics  Research  Association,  The  American  Society  of 
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Mammalogists,  etc.,  Instructor  in  Embryology,  Indiana  University 
Biological  Station  1923.  Professor  of  Biology,  Southwestern  College. 
With  chapters  by  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  S.  Parkes  Cadman, 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Lyman  Abbott  (Deceased).  With  Intro- 
duction by  -Allyn  K.  Foster.  Price  50  cents  at  all  book  stores.  First 
Edition  Ten  Thousand.  Pamph.,  pp.  144.  The  .Anderson  Press:  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ; Winfield,  Kansas,  1924. 

The  remarkable  title  page  of  this  book  sufficiently  indicates  its  char- 
acter. Its  aim  is  to  establish  “Evolution”  as  the  explanation  of  the 
universe.  Its  method  is  the  citation  of  and  the  exaltation  of  the  author- 
ities on  the  side  of  evolution.  Its  result  is  the  impression  that  the  con- 
flict between  Evolution  and  Christianity  is  unavoidable  and  irreconcil- 
able. It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  author  might  wish  for  peace.  This, 
however,  only  brings  out  the  hopelessness  of  his  task.  When  there  neither 
is  nor  can  be  peace,  it  is  ever  as  cruel  as  it  is  foolish  to  keep  saying  it. 

Princeton.  W.  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Bankruptcy  of  Evolution.  By  the  Rev.  Harold  Christopherson 
Morton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Published  by  Marshall  Brothers,  Limited, 
London,  Edinburgh,  New  York. 

This  scholarly  and  interesting  little  book  deals  principally  with  an 
analysis  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  showing  its  religious,  philosophical 
and  ethical  results,  and  proving  by  voluminous  quotations  from  emi- 
nent scientists  that  the  theory  has  been  entirely  abandoned  as  a real 
explanation  of  the  method  of  evolution.  The  author  claims  that  only 
two  methods  of  evolution  have  ever  been  suggested : the  method  of 
Hegel,  that  the  necessary  process  of  thought  is  the  method  of  evolution, 
and  the  method  of  Darwin,  that  Natural  Selection  is  the  method  of 
evolution.  The  author  points  out  that  the  first  of  these  methods  was  too 
abstract  to  be  popular,  and  that  Hegel’s  proposition  that  “Thought  is  the 
only  Reality  and  everything  else  is  Illusion,”  is  contradicted  by  con- 
sciousness, and  was  merely  assumed  by  Hegel  without  proof,  so  that 
Hegel’s  method  of  evolution  collapsed  by  the  weight  of  its  own  top- 
heaviness. 

The  remaining  method,  that  of  Natural  Selection,  conquered  the 
scientific  world  soon  after  its  promulgation  by  Darwin  and  Wallace  by 
its  attractiveness  and  simplicity.  Weissmann’s  “Germ  Plasm  Theory,” 
the  discovery'  that  minute  variations  are  not  inherited,  but  are  fluctuations 
around  a given  mean,  the  discovery  that  acquired  characteristics  are  not 
inherited,  the  rise  of  Mendelism,  and  the  “Mutation”  Theory  have  all 
combined  to  make  scientific  men  discard  Natural  Selection  as  a method 
of  evolution.  The  real  value  of  Darwin  was  that,  according  to  modern 
evolutionists,  he  “gave  zest  to  scientific  research,”  and  popularized  the 
theory  of  evolution. 

The  author  then  shows  that  the  theory  of  evolution  without  a method, 
such  as  Darwin  gave  it,  is  a mere  empty  shell  of  speculation  and  “Evolu- 
tion returns  very  much  to  its  old  position  in  the  clouds  of  the  philosophic 
heaven”  (p.  123).  The  author  then  examines  the  five  main  considerations 
which  lead  scientists  to  assert  that  while  Darwinism  is  dead,  evolution 
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rcnmins  as  a valid  theory  of  organic  life.  These  are : Palaeontological, 
Vestigial,  Embryological,  Anatomical,  and  Classificatory,  while  a sixth 
line  of  evidence,  the  blood-reaction  test  of  blood  relationship,  is  ex- 
amined in  an  appendix.  The  author  conclusively  shows  that  none  of 
these  various  lines  of  evidence  offers  real  proof  for  evolution,  and  that 
taken  collectively  they  fail  even  to  amount  to  a probability,  so  that  with 
Darwinism  rejected,  evolution  is  entirely  unsubstantiated. 

The  author  admits  that  the  organic  world  is  far  from  “static,”  and  that 
there  is  in  fact  evolution  within  very  narrow  limits,  namely,  within  the 
types,  from  the  great  species,  to  the  varieties  within  the  species,  but 
holds  that  all  the  great  species  or  types,  including  man  himself,  were 
the  product  of  Special  Creation.  Evolution,  or  to  use  the  new  word 
which  the  author  coins  as  applying  to  change  within  the  types,  “Var- 
volution,”  never  oversteps  the  bounds  of  these  types. 

As  a whole,  the  book  is  an  able  reply  to  modern  evolutionists  who 
claim  that  evolution  is  a fact  and  not  a theory.  It  can  heartily  be  com- 
mended to  anyone  who  wishes  a brief  summary  particularly  of  the  views 
of  modern  scientists  about  Darwinism.  It  has  an  especially  valuable 
summary  of  the  historical  and  philosophical  background  of  evolution, 
and  an  acute  insight  into  the  effects  of  Darwinism  on  modern  religious, 
philosophical  and  ethical  thought.  Its  analysis  of  the  palaeontological 
evidence  for  evolution,  from  the  “orthodox”  geological  standpoint,  is 
particularly  instructive  as  showing  that  there  is  no  such  weight  of 
proof  for  evolution  from  the  study  of  the  fossils  as  the  orthodox 
geologists  claim.  The  Appendix  on  “The  Blood-Reaction  ‘Proof  of 
Blood  Relationship”  is  an  able  critique  of  this  much  vaunted  “new 
Proof”  that  evolution  is  a fact. 

One  hesitates  to  criticize  a book  that  is  such  a valuable  argument 
against  anti-Christian  evolution,  but  attention  must  be  called  to  several 
defects  in  the  book.  The  author  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  books  of 
George  McCready  Price  on  the  geological  side  of  evolution.  Writers 
either  for  or  against  evolution  may  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  of 
this  author  in  regard  to  the  “Successive  Age  Theory,”  but  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  ignored.  To  the  mind  of  the  reviewer,  the  evidence 
presented  in  the  New  Geology,  and  the  Phantom  of  Organic  Evolution, 
by  Price,  completely  destroys  all  the  geological  evidence  for  evolution, 
so  that  any  up-to-date  book  on  this  subject  must  take  his  arguments  and 
evidence  into  account. 

The  second  defect  or  weakness  of  the  book  is  an  inadequate  treat- 
ment of  Mendelism  and  the  Mutation  Theory.  The  author  is  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  general  outlines  of  these  theories,  for  several 
references  to  them  are  made,  but  since  present-day  biologists  agree 
that  Mendelian  variations  are  practically  all  the  inheritable  variations 
there  are,  certainly  a book  on  evolution  should  consider  rather  in  detail 
whether  evolution  is  possible  through  Mendelism.  The  present  writer 
has  shown  in  an  article  in  this  Review,  (July,  1924),  that  it  is  not,  but 
certainly  this  subject  deserves  more  than  passing  mention,  in  a book  of 
this  kind. 
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Then  it  is  to  be  seriously  doubted  whether  the  author  proves  his  thesis 
that  only  two  methods  of  evolution  have  ever  been  suggested.  On  page  44 
he  does  admit  that  Kellogg  refers  to  the  theory  of  Mutations  as  an  al- 
ternative theory  as  to  method,  but  immediately  adds  that  “to  say  ‘Species 
have  originated  through  Mutations’  is  merely  to  say  ‘We  do  not  know  how 
Species  originated.’  ” This  hardly  seems  to  do  justice  to  the  theory  of 
Mutations.  This  theory  claims  that,  contrary  to  Mendel’s  Law,  species  at 
various  times  produce  individuals  having  a mutation  not  present  in  the 
parent  species,  and  that  this  mutation  is  caused  either  by  an  “intrinsic 
tendency  toward  progress,’’  or  as  Christian  evolutionists  would  say,  by  the 
purposeful  activity  of  the  power  of  God.  Now  it  seems  almost  a quibble 
to  deny  that  this  is  a theory  of  the  method  of  evolution.  There  is  valid 
ground  for  rejecting  this  theory  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  evolution, 
but  we  can  hardly  deny  that  there  is  at  least  one  other  theory  of  method 
in  addition  to  the  two  he  mentions. 

There  is  perhaps  a slight  tendency  to  overstatement  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  book,  as  for  example,  when  the  author  says  (p.  36)  that 
it  is  quite  unthinkable  that  the  Greek  philosophers  and  people  were  in 
ignorance  of  Biblical  teachings  at  about  400  B.C.  Doubtless  also  it  is 
true  that  Darwinism  has  had  an  effect  on  the  epistemology  of  Prag- 
matism and  contributed  greatly  to  the  popularity  of  this  sceptical  philos- 
ophy, but  Pragmatism  too  plainly  harks  back  to  the  agnosticism  of 
Hume,  to  say,  as  the  author  does,  that  it  “is  too  manifestly  Darwinian 
in  its  cast  of  thought  to  admit  of  any  great  doubt  as  to  its  affiliation” 
(p.  67).  “Evolution  as  a substantial  theory,  with  content  and  definite 
specific  meaning,  is  shut  up  to  Darwinism”  (p.  103)  seems  rather  an 
overstatement,  which  the  modern  evolutionist  would  hardly  admit.  Ex- 
ception might  also  be  taken  to  a statement  found  on  page  175 : “Place  a 
Greek  of  the  Golden  Age  . . with  his  brilliant  secular  intellect  side 
by  side  with  a Hebrew  of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Prophets,  with  his 
penetrating  insight  and  thrilling  statement  of  the  Mind  and  Will  of 
Jehovah ! What  vast  contrasts ! And  these  have  come  to  pass  by  the 
process  called  Evolution  within  the  limits  of  the  type  called  Man.” 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Hebrews  evolved  their  knowledge  of  God, 
through  probably  it  was  not  consciously  intended  in  that  way  by  the 
author. 

But  these  are  after  all  only  minor  blemishes  in  a splendid  book  which 
should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  evolution.  Certainly  the  author  ac- 
complishes his  aim  as  set  forth  in  the  Foreword  to : “make  it  tasier  for 
the  men  and  women  of  this  generation  to  accept  the  Bible  unhesitatingly 
as  the  Word  of  God.” 

Princeton.  Floyd  E.  Hamilton. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

Jesus  and  the  Greeks.  Or  Early  Christianity  in  the  Tidewater  of  Hel- 
lenism. By  William  Fairweather,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Edin.),  Kirkcaldy. 
Edinburgh;  T.  & T.  Clark,  38  George  Street,  1924.  Pp.  xvi.  407. 
Price  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York),  $3.50. 
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Dr.  Fairweather  first  treats,  by  way  of  review  and  estimate,  the  life 
of  the  Hellenistic  age;  and  then  discusses  the  question  of  Hellenistic 
influences  upon  primitive  Christianity.  The  subject  is  just  now  in  the 
forefront  of  interest,  and  the  present  book  treats  it  in  a way  which  at 
many  points  is  stimulating  and  informing.  The  author  has  not  immersed 
himself  in  the  mass  of  discussion  which  has  been  proceeding  in  Ger- 
many, in  England,  and  elsewhere,  but  is  inclined  for  the  most  part  to 
make  his  own  observations  and  go  his  own  way. 

Such  a method,  however,  is  beset  by  certain  dangers,  and  our  author 
is  not  immune  from  them;  indeed  he  exhibits  in  rather  marked  degree 
the  defects  of  his  qualities.  It  is  well  not  to  be  too  dependent  upon  the 
judgment  of  others;  but  a book  on  the  relations  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity to  its  pagan  environment  which  ignores  altogether  the  questions 
that  are  put,  even  if  they  are  not  answered,  with  such  incomparable 
incisiveness  by  Wrede  and  Bousset,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  anything 
like  a complete  introduction  to  the  subject.  Indeed,  this  neglect  of  most 
of  the  basic  discussions  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  that  have  appeared 
in  recent  years  rather  puts  the  author  at  the  mercy  of  those  writers  to 
whom — it  might  seem  almost  at  random — he  does  refer.  One  cannot 
help  having  the  feeling  that  Dr.  Fairweather  does  not  himself  detect 
the  far-reaching  implications  of  some  of  the  quotations  that  he  makes 
in  the  course  of  his  book. 

In  general,  the  book  cannot  be  acquitted,  we  think,  of  a certain  lack 
of  coherence,  a certain  failure  of  the  author  to  draw  out  the  logical 
consequences  of  assertions  which  are  rather  lightly  made.  On  the  one 
hand.  Dr.  Fairweather  does  seem  to  hold  to  a supernaturalistic  view  of 
the  person  of  Christ ; he  does  seem  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  and  in  the  miracle  at  Pentecost;  he  does  seem  to  defend  the 
miracles  as  being  connected  with  one  who  was  Himself  a miraculous 
Being  (p.  245)  ; he  does  clearly  accept,  and  almost  as  a matter  of 
course,  the  sinlessness  of  our  Lord  (4).  241).  And  yet  in  another  place 
he  appears  to  rationalize  away  the  miracles  of  healing,  or  of  expulsion 
of  demons.  “In  those  types  of  mental  disease,”  he  says  (pp.  236f.), 
“which  contemporary  opinion  attributed  to  ‘possession’  by  an  evil  spirit 
Jesus  saw  the  malign  influence  of  evil,  and  by  the  potent  power  of  His 
personality  over  confiding  souls  He  cured  the  malady.” 

Equally  or  even  more  obscure  is  our  author’s  attitude  toward  critical 
questions  regarding  the  Gospels.  He  does  apparently  use  the  Gospel  nar- 
ratives, even  those  contained  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  historical ; yet  at 
the  same  time  he  makes  assertions  which  are  difficult  to  harmonize  with 
such  a view.  The  most  radical  of  such  assertions,  perhaps,  is  that  which 
appears  in  connection  with  the  application  of  the  term  “Lord”  to  Jesus. 
“It  is,  however,”  says  our  author  after  quoting  Pfleiderer,  “probably  more 
correct  to  say  that  He  [Jesus]  was  first  designated  ‘the  Lord’  by  St  Paul” 
(P-  277,  note).  It  is  really  difficult  for  the  reader,  when  he  comes  across 
such  an  assertion,  to  believe  his  own  eyes,  and  indeed  it  is  not  quite  clear 
what  Dr.  Fairweather  means.  But  if  he  means  that  Paul  was  the  first  to 
call  Jesus  Lord  he  has  here  expressed  his  adherence  to  an  extreme  radical- 
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ism  in  negative  criticism  -which  goes  beyond  what  even  Bousset  and  Heit- 
miiller  have  ventured  to  maintain : and  yet  he  is  apparently  quite  unaware 
that  he  said  anything  startling  or  subversive  at  all.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  impression  that  Dr.  Fairweather  has  never  considered  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Kj-rios-title  and  the 
bearing  of  tliat  question  upon  the  central  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

A similar  judgment  may  fairly  be  passed,  we  think,  upon  our  author’s 
treatment  of  the  work,  as  distinguished  from  the  Person,  of  our  Lord. 
At  times  he  does  apparently  regard  Jesus  as  a true  Redeemer  from  sin; 
and  yet  at  other  times  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  regards  Him  as 
anj-thing  more  than  a Revealer  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  In  general, 
the  book  suffers  from  the  adherence  of  its  author  to  the  false  separation 
between  the  “religious  content”  and  the  “dogmatic  framework”  of  the 
Christian  religion.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  religious  content  of  our  re- 
ligion is  based  upon  its  dogmatic  framework,  rather  than  vice  T^rsa. 
And  the  dogmatic  framework  is  simply  the  “gospel”  that  the  New 
Testament  sets  forth. 

Fortunately  Dr.  Fairweather  does  not  himself  draw  all  the  skeptical 
inferences  which  logically  proceed  from  the  false  principle  to  which  we 
have  just  referred.  Indeed,  in  one  place  he  takes  occasion  to  commend 
in  a very  refreshing  way  the  intellectual  power  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
“The  fresh  and  acute  reasoning  of  the  Hebrew  scholar,”  he  says,  (p.  275) 
“.  . . is  more  than  a match  for  the  superficial  flippancies  of  some  twen- 
tieth-century scientists.”  These  are  salutary  words.  Yet  the  false  separ- 
ation between  “religious  content”  and  “dogmatic  framework,”  though 
it  is  by  no  means  allowed  to  perform  with  any  completeness  its  baleful 
work,  yet  does  affect  the  book  very  unfavorablj'.  The  author  is  discuss- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Hellenistic  environment  upon  primitive  Chris- 
tianity; and  he  says  many  good  things  upon  that  subject,  in  contradic- 
tion of  extreme  views  which  have  derived  Christianity  in  its  essence 
from  the  mj-stery  religions.  But  the  solution  proposed  in  the  preface 
will  not  do.  “Certain  alleged  doctrinal  resemblances,”  the  author  says, 
“between  the  Hellenistic  and  Christian  religions  are  found,  when 
closely  examined,  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than  similarity  in  point  of 
intellectual  structure.  In  this  respect  Christianity  was  indeed  strongly 
influenced  by  Hellenism ; but  although,  particularly  in  the  speculative 
construction  of  St.  Paul,  Christianity  made  use  of  Hellenistic  categories 
of  thought,  it  owed  nothing  of  its  essential  content  to  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks.”  This  solution  needs  to  l>e  defined  much  more  carefully 
before  it  can  cease  to  be  misleading;  and  in  general,  before  one  deter- 
mines whence  Christianity  was  derived,  it  is  important  to  determine  a 
good  deal  more  clearly  than  our  author  does  in  this  book  what  Chris- 
tianity itself  is. 

We  have  read  the  book  not  without  pleasure ; many  good  observations 
are  contained  in  it;  it  is  written  by  a man  of  broad  culture,  who  is  also 
not  wanting  in  certain  Christian  convictions.  But  it  lacks  that  precision 
in  dealing  with  great  questions  of  principle  which  would  be  required  to 
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make  it  a thoroughly  adequate  treatment  of  the  important  question  with 
which  it  deals. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

Light  from  Ancient  Letters.  Private  Correspondence  in  the  Non-Literary 
Papyri  of  Oxyrhynchus  of  the  First  Four  Centuries  and  Its  Bearing 
on  New  Testament  'Language  and  Thought.  By  Henry  G.  Meecham, 
B.A.  (Lond.),  M.A.,  B.D.  (Manch.),  former  Wellington  Scholar 
in  the  University  of  Manchester.  London : George  Allen  & Unwin 
Ltd.,  Ruskin  House,  40  Museum  Street,  W.C.  i;  New  York;  The 
Macmillan  Company.  First  published  in  1923.  Pp.  189. 

In  this  treatment  of  a limited  number  of  the  non-literary  papyri,  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Meecham  avoids  certain 
extremes  that  have  marred  the  work  of  some  recent  advocates  of  the 
new  materials.  He  says  some  salutary  words,  for  example,  “against 
inferring  from  the  colloquial  character  of  N.T.  Greek  that  it  is  desti- 
tute of  literary  quality”  (pp.  i63f)  ; though  it  surely  seems  somewhat  like 
damning  with  faint  praise  when  he  says  in  this  connection  that  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  is  “not  without  traces  of  true  literary 
excellence”  (p.  165),  or  that  “now  and  again  real  literary  grace  shines 
through”  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (p.  166).  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  a 
radical  error,  we  for  our  part  think,  to  suppose  that  because  the  New 
Testament  was  written  in  the  living  language  of  the  period,  rather  than 
in  an  artificial  language  of  books,  it  is  therefore  characterized  by  any- 
thing like  cheapness  or  vulgarity.  The  New  Testament  writers  used, 
indeed,  the  common  speech  of  their  time,  but  they  used  it  in  a very  un- 
common way.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  King  James  Version,  despite 
faults  in  detail,  is  really  a much  more  faithful  translation  than  those 
recent  versions  that  put  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the 
modern  street. 

Commendable  also  is  the  author’s  caution  in  applying  to  the  New 
Testament  Epistles  Deissmann’s  distinction  between  “epistles”  and 
“letters.”  The  Epistles  of  Paul,  as  Mr.  Meecham  well  observes,  are  more 
than  ordinary  private  letters,  like  those  which  have  been  found  on 
Egyptian  rubbish-heaps ; for  they  were  intended  for  the  churches. 
“Even  in  that  charming  letter  which  on  the  face  of  it  is  a mere  personal 
or  private  note,  Philemon,  the  prospect  of  a wider  circle  is  not  absent 
from  view.  It  is  addressed  to  ‘Philemon  . . . and  to  the  church  in  thy 
house’”  (p.  100).  Mr.  Meecham  also  notices,  quite  correctly,  the  “ex- 
alted message  and  edificatory  aim”  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  (p.  loi). 
Only,  we  should  prefer  to  speak,  in  this  connection,  not  merely  of  the 
“spiritual  authority”  of  the  Epistles,  but  definitely  of  their  apostolic 
authority.  Paul  was  conscious  throughout  of  speaking  with  an  apostolic 
commission  to  the  Church  of  God. 

The  lexical  and  grammatical  details  in  this  book  make  the  same  im- 
pression upon  our  mind  as  that  which  is  made  by  all  similar  books — the 
impression,  namely,  that  the  papyri  do  not  often  settle  in  any  very 
definite  way  the  mooted  exegetical  questions  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
new  materials  are  interesting  but  not  at  all  revolutionary. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 
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A Study  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  by  the  Questionnaire  Method.  A Hand- 
book for  Bible  Classes  and  for  Private  Study.  By  Rollin  H. 
Walker.  New  York:  The  Methodist  Book  Concern.  Pp.  217. 

This  little  volume  illustrates  both  the  advantages  and  the  defects  of 
the  questionnaire  method.  To  ask  a question  seems  to  imply  that  infor- 
mation is  sought  by  the  questioner  from  the  one  to  whom  the  question 
is  addressed,  but  it  may  be  on  the  contrary  simply  a means  of  imparting 
information,  a way  of  impressing  the  opinions  of  the  questioner  upon 
the  one  questioned.  In  courts  of  law  the  examination  of  a witness  by  the 
lawyer  representing  the  side  in  whose  interest  he  is  called  to  testify  may 
constitute  nothing  more  than  the  asking  of  a skilfully  planned  series  of 
leading  questions,  the  object  being  to  secure  from  the  witness  exactly 
those  answers  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  side  which 
summons  him.  Because  of  this  it  is  required  that  the  lawyer  representing 
the  other  side  shall  have  the  privilege  of  cross  examination  with  a view 
to  determining  whether  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  has  been  elicited  from  the  witness  by  the  examination  to  which 
he  has  been  first  subjected.  Applying  this  to  the  questionnaire  method 
as  it  is  used  by  Professor  Walker  and  as  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  in  certain  modern  movements  of  a religious,  economic  or 
political  nature,  we  observe  that  the  defect  of  Dr.  Walker’s  method  is 
that  he  first,  in  the  main  section  of  his  book,  gives  the  evidence  to  his 
reader  in  the  form  in  which  he  wishes  him  to  receive  it  and  then  asks 
him  a series  of  leading  questions  phrased  in  such  a way  as  to  elicit 
exactly  the  answers  which  he  desires. 

To  take  a single  illustration,  the  sixth  of  the  questions  dealing  with 
the  Creation  reads  as  follows : 

“6.  Does  the  writer  here  clearly  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  man 
was  created  last  of  all,  as  is  plainly  stated  in  i.  i to  ii.  3?” 

This  question  has  to  do  with  the  section  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (ii. 
4-25)  which  according  to  the  critics  forms  a part  of  the  so-called 
Jehovist  account  of  the  Creation.  Referring  back  to  page  44  where  “the 
Creation”  is  discussed,  we  find  the  following  statement : 

“Those  who  insist  that  the  account  of  creation  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  must  be  literally  accurate  if  it  is  the  word  of  God,  are  faced 
with  the  embarrassment  that  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  account  of 
creation  in  the  second  chapter,  differing  as  it  does  so  markedly  in 
literary  style  from  the  first,  seems  also  to  have  a different  conception 
of  the  order,  for  we  w'ould  naturally  gather  from  this  chapter  that  the 
animals  were  not  created  before  man,  but  were  made  for  the  sake  of  man 
after  he  appeared  upon  the  earth.  The  great  editor  of  the  book  thought 
that  the  two  accounts  were  both  of  them  too  beautiful  and  significant  to 
omit,  and  so  he  gives  them  to  us  side  by  side  without  making  any  attempt 
to  harmonize  them.  The  best  point  of  view  to  take  with  regard  to  the 
order  of  creation  is  that  of  the  compiler  of  the  volume,  who  evidently 
did  not  profess  himself  to  know  the  exact  sequence  of  events,  but  was 
only  interested  to  ascribe  it  all  to  God,  and  to  insist  that  the  work  was 
done  in  love,  and  that  man  in  particular  w'as  the  goal  and  crown  of  it.” 

Here  we  have  the  data  upon  which  the  reader  is  expected  to  base  his 
answer  to  the  question  just  quoted,  and  since  we  are  told  “that  we 
would  naturally  gather  from  this  chapter  that  the  animals  were  not 
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created  beforehand,  but  were  made  for  the  sake  of  man  after  he  ap- 
peared upon  the  earth”  it  seems  clear  that  the  reader  is  expected  to 
answer  the  question  in  the  negative.  And  since  it  is  further  pointed 
out  that  the  “great  editor”  of  the  Book  made  no  attempt  to  harmonize 
this  account  with  that  of  Genesis  i,  it  follows  that  the  reader  is  expected 
to  hold  with  Professor  Walker  that  the  two  accounts  are  contradictory: 
that  is,  that  according  to  the  first  chapter,  man  was  created  after  the 
animals;  according  to  the  second  chapter,  before  them. 

It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  as  a means  of  getting  the  student  to 
think  for  himself  such  a questionnaire  method  is  of  questionable  value. 
The  reader  is  fed  on  predigested  mental  food  and  expected  to  answer 
all  the  questions  according  to  the  book.  His  attention  is  not  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  Genesis  ii.  19  the  words,  “And  out  of  the  ground  Jehovah 
God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,”  etc.,  can  also  be  rendered,  “And 
out  of  the  ground  Jehovah  God  had  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,” 
etc.;  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  order  of  creation  as  described  in  these  chapters.  Nor  is 
his  attention  called  to  the  fact,  illustrated  apparently  by  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  “Jehovist,”  as  he  is  called  by  the 
critics,  who  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  creation  of  man  is  not 
following  a chronological  sequence  in  his  account.  The  reader  is  simply 
told  what  the  critics  think  about  these  two  passages  and  he  is  then 
questioned  in  such  a way  as  will  lead  him  to  give  the  answer  desired. 

The  question  we  have  quoted  is  we  believe  sufficiently  typical  to  illus- 
trate the  serious  defect  in  Dr.  Walker’s  use  of  the  questionnaire  method, 
its  onesidedness.  But  lest  our  reader  draw  a false  impression  it  should 
be  added  that  Dr.  Walker  constantly  refers  the  student  to  the  Old 
Testament  itself,  that  he  asks  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  from 
his  own  brief  study  of  “Some  Central  Problems”  which  constitutes  the 
major  part  of  the  book  but  is  clearly  intended  to  be  illustrative  and 
normative,  not  complete  or  exhaustive,  and  that  he  frequently  asks  the 
student  to  express  his  own  opinion  as  to  matters  of  interpretation.  This 
is  all  true.  But  it  does  not  invalidate  our  contention  that  with  Dr. 
Walker  as  with  many  another  the  questionnaire  method  is  a device  to 
indoctrinate  the  student  in  critical  methods  and  conclusions,  not  a means 
of  getting  the  student  to  study  the  Bible  for  himself.  If  Dr.  Walker  asks 
questions  which  involve  a wider  reading  than  his  own  book,  the  only 
“helps”  which  he  recommends  set  forth  the  “modern”  viewpoint  which 
he  advocates.  If  he  refers  the  student  to  an  Old  Testament  narrative, 
his  questions  will  very  likely  clearly  assume  the  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage  adopted  by  “modem”  scholars.  Thus,  he  asks  re- 
garding Gen.  xxxiv.,  “In  the  two  narratives  of  this  story  of  vengeance 
what  difference  is  there  as  to  the  persons  taking  part  in  the  massacre 
and  the  number  of  persons  who  were  slain?  See  vss.  25,  26.”  This  ques- 
tion not  merely  presupposes  the  correctness  of  the  JE  analysis  of  this 
chapter,  but  it  will  be  perfectly  unintelligible  to  any  student  who  does 
not  familiarize  himself  with  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  adopted 
by  scholars  of  the  school  to  which  Dr.  Walker  belongs.  The  student  is 
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referred  to  the  Bible;  but  he  is  expected  to  read  it  through  a pair  of 
“critical”  spectacles.  Even  when  the  student  is  asked  such  a question  as 
this  “Does  this  description  of  the  tabernacle  (Exodus  xxiv-xxxi)  im- 
press you  as  actual  or  ideal?”  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  while  the 
student  is  asked  his  opinion,  the  teacher  (Dr.  Walker)  has  already 
given  him  what  he  regards  as  weightj^  reasons  for  adopting  the  second 
alternative.  It  may  be  added  that  there  are  other  questions  which  are  so 
simple  and  obvious  that  one  wonders  at  their  inclusion  in  a questionnaire 
of  this  character.  Thus  with  reference  to  the  words  “He  limped  upon 
his  thigh”  (Gen.  xxxii.  31),  the  question  is  asked  “What  New  Testa- 
ment character  retained  physical  evidence  of  the  great  spiritual  crisis 
through  which  he  had  passed?  (Acts  ix.  8,  9).”  Surely  this  is  not  a 
difficult  question  for  a student  to  answer  who  can  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination  be  regarded  as  competent  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
question  “Do  you  see  any  signs  of  a double  narrative  in  xxxv.  28-xxxix. 
I ?”  Yet  the  parenthesis  “Acts  ix.  8,  9”  is  added,  so  that  the  student  may 
know  exactly  where  to  find  the  New  Testament  parallel  for  the  maiming 
of  Jacob.  Such  simple  and  obvious  questions  are  mere  padding.  They 
fill  up  space.  But  they  are  of  only  secondary  importance.  The  primary 
aim  of  the  questionnaire  is  not  to  impress  upon  the  student  the  simple 
facts  of  .Scripture,  but  rather  to  give  him  the  “critical”  interpretation 
of  these  facts.  The  student  may  think  that  in  answering  these  questions 
in  the  language  of  the  “higher  critic”  he  is  voicing  conclusions  which 
represent  to  some  extent  at  least  his  owm  independent  judgment.  But  he 
is  really  giving  expression  only  to  opinions  which  he  has  learned  from 
the  higher  critics  by  whom  his  opinions  have  been  carefully  formed. 

While  Dr.  Walker  is  himself  a convinced  advocate  of  the  higher 
criticism  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  destruc- 
tive tendencies  of  criticism  have  undermined  not  merely  the  “childhood 
faith”  of  many  a college  student  but  all  confidence  in  the  Bible  as  a 
message  from  God.  Consequently  he  considers  it  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  old  fashioned  beliefs  of  the  student  be  not  rudely  shaken. 
His  book  is  intended  to  avoid  this  danger.  “The  most  important  part  of 
this  book,”  he  tells  us,  “is  the  questionnaire  at  the  end.  It  is  the  result 
of  years  of  careful  experimenting  in  the  problem  of  helping  young 
college  students  to  find  their  own  way  in  the  modern  view  of  the  Bible 
without  passing  through  an  experience  in  which  the  foundations  seem 
to  have  been  swept  out  from  under  them.”  He  assures  us  that  a “stern 
necessity”  rests  upon  the  Bible  teacher.  “He  must  see  that  the  faith  of 
his  students  is  not  needlessly  in  danger  as  they  pass  from  the  old  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  to  the  new.” 

Unfortunately  Dr.  Walker  has  set  himself  an  impossible  task.  For  the 
new  interpretation  destroys  of  necessity  the  student’s  faith  in  the  author- 
ity and  credibility  of  the  Biblical  record.  Dr.  Walker  himself  proves 
this  to  be  the  case.  Faith  demands  a confident  “Thus  saith  the  Lord” ; 
on  nothing  else  can  it  build  its  hope.  But  such  a sure  foundation  is 
destroyed  by  Dr.  Walker  when  he  tells  us  that  in  estimating  the  value 
of  these  records  we  “ought  to  take  somewhat  the  same  attitude  that  the 
editor  of  the  books  took  when  he  gave  us  parallel  and  conflicting  ac- 
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counts  of  the  same  event  and  thereby  confessed  that  lie  was  not  sure 
which  of  the  two  was  exactly  right”  (p.  25).  This  means,  of  course,  that 
the  modern  reader  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  parts  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus  must  be  untrue,  an  admission  that  effectually  destroys  belief 
in  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  For 
if  the  Bible  contains  statements  which  are  self-contradictory,  some  of  it 
must  clearly  be  false.  If  so,  how  can  one  be  sure  that  any  of  it  is  true? 
If  an  editor,  however  “great,”  did  not  hesitate  to  give  two  or  more 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  same  event,  he  clearly  cannot  be  regarded  as 
sufficiently  reliable  to  enable  the  reader  to  accept  any  statement  as  true 
simply  because  he  included  it  in  his  record.  The  student  is  consequently 
led  by  Dr.  Walker  to  an  attitude  of  skepticism  as  to  the  truth  of  any 
part  of  these  records  which  cannot  be  confirmed  by  external  evidence 
or  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  student  himself  or 
of  modern  scholars  in  whose  opinions  he  has  confidence.  In  other  words, 
the  transition  from  the  old  fashioned  to  the  modern  viewpoint  involves 
the  passing  from  faith  to  rationalism.  This  is  of  necessity  destructive 
of  faith  however  easy  and  gradual  the  sympathetic  teacher  may  en- 
deavor to  make  the  step. 

Princeton.  Osw.\ld  T.  Allis. 

The  Beginnings  of  History  According  to  the  .Jews.  The  First  Eleven 
Chapters  of  Genesis.  A New  Translation  from  a Revised  Text  with 
Notes.  A Contribution  to  the  Discussion  of  Fundamentalism.  By 
Charles  P.  Fagnani,  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York: 
-Albert  & Charles  Boni,  1925.  Crown  8 vo.  Pp.  iii. 

The  last  phrase  in  this  somewhat  elaborate  title  indicates  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  little  volume.  In  the  Foreword,  the  author  informs  his 
readers  that  “The  controversy  between  the  Fundamentalists  and  the 
Modernists  turns  largely  upon  their  opposing  views  of  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  Genesis,  especially  the  first  three.”  Then  he  proceeds  to  give 
at  least  twenty  items  in  what  might  be  called  the  Fundamentalist  creed 
as  he  understands  it,  and  after  each  of  them  he  introduces  the  question, 
“Is  that  credible?”  Our  author  clearly  believes  that  it  is  not.  But  unfor- 
tunately for  him  the  characterization  of  Fundamentalism  set  forth  in 
these  twenty  statements  is  a caricature.  Let  us  examine  a few  of  them. 

We  are  told  that  the  Fundamentalists  believe  “That  God  spoke  the 
Hebrew  language  and  gave  names  in  that  tongue  to  the  light,  the  dark- 
ness, the  earth,  the  seas,  etc.”  And  then  follows  the  refrain,  “Is  that 
credible?”  It  is  doubtless  the  case  that  there  are  people  who  know  no 
Hebrew  at  all  and  are  not  even  aware  that  our  Bible  is  a translation, 
who  think  that  God  used  the  English  language  when  he  spoke  with 
Adam  in  the  garden.  But  that  Dr.  Fagnani  should  represent  such  a 
belief  as  we  have  quoted  as  characteristic  of  Fundamentalists  as  a class 
simply  indicates  that  he  has  a very  imperfect  understanding  of  what 
Fundamentalism  really  stands  for.  Other  statements  indicate  this  equally 
clearly. 

“That  God  tried  at  first  to  find  a mate  for  the  man  in  one  of  the 
female  animals.”  “Is  that  credible?”  asks  Dr.  Fagnani.  It  is  not,  and  no 
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Fundamentalist  believes  it,  for  the  aim  of  the  narrative  is  plainly  to 
show  how  utterly  apart  from  and  above  the  lower  animals  was  this  new 
being,  Man. 

“That  God  is  like  a man  w'ith  head,  arms,  legs,  etc.,” — Dr.  Fagnani  is 
apparently  determined  to  attribute  to  the  Fundamentalists  a crass  literal- 
ism which  is  impossible  to  any  New  Testament  Christian  who  knows  the 
words  of  Jesus,  “God  is  a Spirit.”  He  apparently  forgets  that  if  he  were 
to  insist  on  construing  that  phrase  which  constitutes  the  hemisphere  of 
the  creed  of  the  Modern  liberal,  “the  Fatherhood  of  God,”  in  the  same 
grossly  literal  way  that  he  interprets  or  insists  that  the  Fundamentalists 
interpret  the  anthropomorphisms  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  he 
would  have  to  exclaim  of  his  own  creed  as  of  this  so-called  creed  of 
the  Fundamentalists,  Is  that  credible? 

“That  angels  had  intercourse  with  the  females  of  mankind.  These,  as 
a result,  gave  birth  to  demi-gods  who  corrupted  the  human  race,  so  that 
God  was  obliged  to  send  a deluge  to  destroy  them  all.”  This  reads  far 
more  like  the  mythical  interpretations  of  the  liberal  minded  critic  than 
the  literalism  of  the  true  Fundamentalist. 

If  Fundamentalism  were  what  Dr.  Fagnani  represents  it  as  being,  he 
would  be  justified  in  quoting  Bernard  Shaw’s  characterization  of  it  as 
“Infantilism.”  But  one  does  not  have  to  read  far  in  this  book  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  its  author  totally  misconceives  the  true  charac- 
ter of  that  movement  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  Fundamentalism.  He 
does  this  because  he  has  no  conception  of  what  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
really  is. 

Dr.  Fagnani  assures  us  that  “The  mere  unprejudiced  reading  of  the 
first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  even  in  the  English  version,  is  enough  to 
render  unthinkable  the  position  of  the  Fundamentalist.”  We  should 
rather  say,  the  position  which  he  attributes  to  the  Fundamentalist.  But 
while  our  author  feels  that  even  the  English  version  suffices  to  over- 
throw this  misconception  of  Christianity,  he  nonetheless  stresses  the 
importance  of  knowing  the  original  languages.  He  tells  us,  “Any  serious 
conclusion  as  to  the  meaning,  nature  and  value  of  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  in  such  material  as  is  found  in  Genesis  i-xi,  must  be  based, 
therefore,  not  on  an  ancient  translation  [the  reference  is  to  the  AV  of 
which  the  RV  was  only  a revision],  but  on  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
original.”  In  these  words,  our  author  shows  that  tendency  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  “critical”  scholar  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  to 
pass  judgment  on  all  Old  Testament  problems.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a 
competent,  working  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Otherwise  Hebrew  would  never 
have  been  awakened  from  a millenium-long  sleep  by  the  Reformers  and 
made  an  integral  part  in  the  equipment  of  the  minister  of  the  Word. 
Nor  would  it  still  be  reckoned  as  an  important  theological  discipline. 
But  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  conclusions  of  the  critics  with  regard  to  the 
date,  composition,  authorship  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
books  are  to  any  such  extent  the  result  of  a thoroughly  scientific  study 
of  these  documents  in  the  original  Hebrew,  as  the  extravagant  claims 
sometimes  made  by  these  scholars  would  seem  to  imply.  If  such  were 
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actually  the  case,  every  intelligent  person  would  be  obliged  eventually 
to  accept  them,  however  unwillingly.  For  in  so  far  as  any  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  fails  to  represent  the  original  correctly,  it  is  an  unwar- 
ranted misrepresentation  which  must  eventually  be  exposed.  But  to  claim 
or  assume  that  the  critics  can  derive  from  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Original  the  conclusions  which  they  are  constantly  advancing  with  such 
confidence  as  to  the  Old  Testament,  is  absurd.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have 
simply  to  cite  Dr.  Fagnani  himself  as  a witness. 

We  turn,  for  example,  to  his  discussion  of  Gen.  ii.  18-25.  This  section 
is  headed  as  follows ; “The  Finding  of  a Mate  for  the  Man”  and  is  sub- 
divided into  “The  First  Attempt”  (vss.  18-20),  and  “The  Second  At- 
tempt” (vss.  21-25).  We  have  seen  above  that  our  author  regards  the 
first  passage  as  teaching  that  “God  tried  at  first  to  find  a mate  for  the 
man  in  one  of  the  female  animals.”  This  he  regards  as  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  passage  and  he  sees  in  it  an  example  of  the  presence  in  these 
chapters  of  “what  are  patently  early  myths  and  naive,  childish,  primi- 
tive folklore.”  He  does  not  of  course  believe  it  to  be  true,  but  he  does 
apparently  believe  it  to  be  what  the  Bible  here  teaches.  We  refer  again 
to  this  passage  because  in  commenting  on  the  “Second  Attempt”  he  makes 
the  following  comment  upon  the  word  “abandon  (or  as  the  AV  renders 
it  “leave”)  his  father  and  his  mother,”  etc.  “The  word  abandon  is,”  he 
tells  us,  “a  very  strong  word ; why  should  a man  completely  forsake  his 
father  and  mother?  They  are  bone  of  his  bones  and  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
much  more  than  his  wife  is.  Perhaps  the  text  originally  read,  the  animals 
instead  of  his  father  and  his  mother.”  Except  for  the  statement  that 
the  word  “abandon”  is  a very  strong  word,  this  fantastic  conjectural 
emendation  proposed  by  Professor  Fagnani  is  too  absurd  for  serious 
consideration.  It  shows  that  Professor  Fagnani  is  dexermined  not  to 
take  seriously  the  clear  teachings  of  the  Bible  that  man  is  not  related 
to  the  lower  animals,  but  to  insist  instead  on  interpreting  this  passage 
in  accordance  with  the  dogma  of  evolution  which  declares  that  he  is 
evolved  from  them.  While  it  is  true  that  the  word  “abandon”  is  a strong 
word  in  Hebrew,  it  is  not  at  all  a rare  expression,  but  is  most  usually 
employed  to  express  the  idea  of  the  breaking  off  of  an  old  relationship 
by  the  formation  of  a new  one,  and  the  use  of  a strong  word  is  abun- 
dantly justified  by  the  Biblical  teaching  as  to  the  lofty  and  exclusive 
claims  involved  in  the  true  conception  of  marriage.  That  Dr.  Fagnani 
should  not  hesitate  to  take  a verse  which  the  'Lord  Himself  has  sanctified 
by  appealing  to  it  as  expressive  of  the  original  and  ideal  conception  of 
marriage,  and  make  it  testify  rather  to  man’s  kinship  with  the  beasts  is 
repulsive  in  the  extreme.  He  has  not  gotten  any  such  interpretation  as 
this  from  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  It  was  suggested  perhaps  by  the 
unsavory  story  of  Eabani  in  the  Babylonian  Gilgamesh  legend.  But  its 
real  support  is  the  theory  of  evolution.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  the  “higher  critical”  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  an  attempt 
to  apply  sound  methods  of  grammatico-historical  exegesis  to  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Scriptures,  but  rather  an  endeavor  to  restate  and  reinterpret 
the  redemptive  supernaturalism  of  the  Bible  in  terms  of  that  naturalistic 
evolutionism  which  is  the  popular  philosophy  of  today. 
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The  worst  thing  about  this  book  is  that  its  author  is  “a  minister  in 
good  and  regular  standing”  in  one  of  our  great  evangelical  denomina- 
tions, the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  a communion  which 
requires  of  its  ministers  and  ruling  elders  that  they  solemnly  affirm  that 
they  “believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
W^ord  of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.”  That  Dr. 
Fagnani  does  not  believe  this  is  perfectly  obvious. 

Princeton.  Osw.\ld  T.  Allis. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

Luther  und  Bohme.  By  Lie.  Heixrich  Bornk.^mm  ; Privatdozent  der 
Kirchengeschichte  in  Tubingen.  [Arbeiten  cur  Kirchengeschichte, 
no.  2.]  Bonn : A.  Alarcus  und  E.  Weber,  1925.  Pp.  viii.  300. 

Jacob  Bohme  (1575-1624)  was  a shoemaker  by  trade  and  a profound 
mystical  thinker  by  nature.  Most  of  his  active  life  was  spent  in  the  city 
of  Gdrlitz,  where  he  worked  at  his  bench  and  speculated  on  religious 
themes.  The  results  of  his  thinking  he  incorporated  in  a series  of  books 
which  have  ranked  him  as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  religious  philos- 
ophers, and  of  the  many  discussions  of  his  teaching  the  most  recent  is 
this  erudite  monograph  by  Dr.  Bornkamm. 

The  title  Luther  und  Bohme  is  misleading,  for  this  book  is  rather  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  Bohme’s  philosophy,  showing  its  relation 
to  that  of  other  thinkers,  especially  Luther.  First,  the  author  discusses 
the  mystic’s  “system”  both  in  his  early  and  his  later,  more  mature  periods, 
and  then  indicates  the  connection  between  Bohme  and  the  German 
mystics,  chiefly.  Master  Eckhart.  An  account  of  the  traces  of  Luther’s 
influence  is  followed  by  a discussion  of  Bohme’s  relation  to  Schwenck- 
feld  and  W’eigel,  leading  to  a long  presentation  of  his  doctrines  of 
Christ,  the  second  birth,  and  justification,  with  an  estimate,  in  conclu- 
sion, of  the  influence  of  these  beliefs  upon  practical  life. 

In  his  thorough-going  dualism,  and  emphasis  upon  the  nature  of  God, 
Bohme  closely  resembled  the  Neo-Platonists.  Though  he  was  not  a 
disciple  of  Luther,  nor  a product  of  the  great  reformer’s  theology,  his 
language  is  colored  by  the  phraseology-  of  Luther’s  Bible  and  in  many 
opinions  he  disagreed  with  other  German  mystics  and  agreed  with  the 
Wittenberg  theologian.  Such  was  the  case  in  his  emphasis  on  the 
omnipotence  and  activity  of  God,  his  separation  of  good  from  the 
vigorous  and  independent  power  of  evil,  and  his  exaltation  of  the 
power  of  the  will.  Among  Schwenckfeld’s  disciples  Bohme  found  many 
patrons,  for  Schwenckfeld  was  in  a sense  a mediator  between  Luther 
and  Bohme,  and  Weigel  also  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  shoe- 
maker philosopher.  Being  a mystic,  it  was  natural  that  Bohme  should 
be  attracted  by  the  thought  of  the  in-dwelling  Christ  and  develop  such 
figurative  expressions  as  the  marriage  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  the 
tree  and  the  branches,  and  the  second  birth.  On  the  latter  he  centered 
his  conception  of  salvation  and  morality,  making  it  both  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  of  justification  and  the  source  of  a righteous  life.  His  con- 
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ception  of  the  church,  though  highly  spiritualized,  was  closely  akin  to 
that  of  the  reformers. 

No  reader  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  industry,  the  thoroughness, 
and  the  scholarship  with  which  Dr.  Bornkamm  has  written  on  a subject 
whose  difficulty  is  easily  apparent.  While  he  disavows  any  atempt  to 
give  Bbhme’s  “complete  theology”  (p.  270),  this  is  really  the  nature  of 
the  book;  constituting  at  the  same  time  its  strength  and  its  weakness. 
He  speaks  continually  of  “keys”  and  “centers”  and  “fundamental  prin- 
ciples” to  Bohme’s  “system,”  until  it  is  clearly  evident  that  Bohme  did  not 
have  either  a “system”  or  a “center.”  It  is  a vain  attempt  to  give  a sys- 
tematic presentation  of  an  unsystematic  philosophy.  Consequently,  the 
author  frequently  rambles,  and  drags  the  reader  through  long  para- 
graphs of  details.  The  clarity  of  his  presentation  would  have  been  im- 
proved had  he  paraphrased  Bohme  more,  and  tried  to  translate  the 
mystic’s  unintelligible  terms  into  plain  language.  Of  the  whole  book  the 
section  on  the  doctrine  of  the  second  birth  (cf.  pp.  223-224),  is  the  clear- 
est and  most  interesting.  The  editors  too  could  have  improved  the 
monograph  by  an  index,  by  italicizing  the  titles  of  books,  and  by  fewer 
abbreviations. 

Luther  und  Bohme  is  a work  which  will  be  for  a long  time  of  author- 
itative value  to  students  of  German  mysticism.  It  has  not  only  given  a 
worthy  account  of  Bohme’s  contributions  to  religious  thought  but  it  has 
also  provided  for  him  an  important  environment  and  background. 

Delaware,  Ohio.  Hastings  Eeils. 

Moses  Montefiore.  By  Paul  Goodman.  Philadelphia:  The  Jewish  Pub- 
lication Society  of  America.  1925.  Pages  255. 

This  brief  biography  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  centenarian  and  philan- 
thropist is  written  in  a very  attractive  style.  Born  in  Italy  on  October  24, 
1784,  Montefiore  died  in  England,  July  28,  1885.  Like  Nathanael,  he  was 
“an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.”  Loving  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  he  was  equally  loved  and  honored  by  it,  a special  favorite  with 
Queen  Victoria,  and  ever  deeply  and  practically  devoted  to  his  fellow 
Israelites.  For  these  he  labored  and  gave  of  his  great  wealth  not  only  in 
England,  but  also  in  Russia,  Persia,  Morocco,  Roumania,  and  Palestine, 
which  land  he  visited  seven  times,  the  last,  in  1875,  in  his  ninety-second 
year.  Naturally,  he  was  interested  in  the  final  return  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Holy  Land,  the  very  dust  of  which  was  dear  to  him.  (pp.  20,  59,  190,  196). 

Courtly  and  tall,  being  six  feet  three  inches.  Sir  Moses  had  a com- 
manding presence  wherever  he  went,  and  his  influence  was  decisive  and 
far-reaching.  He  was  “a  Hebrew  of  Hebrews,”  most  strict  in  all  matters 
of  his  faith:  dating  his  correspondence  after  the  Jewish  calendar, 
lighting  his  Sabbath  lamp  each  Friday  evening,  taking  it  with  him  on  his 
numerous  travels,  keeping  the  Sabbath  by  walking  three  to  four  miles 
to  and  from  synagogue,  rigidly  abstaining,  even  at  public  social  functions, 
from  food  forbidden  to  Jews,  and  carrying  with  him  on  all  his  journeys 
a Scroll  of  the  Law.  Undoubtedly,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  will  stand  out 
as  one  of  the  truest  and  most  consistently  religious  laymen  of  modern 
Judaism. 
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Yet  in  all  this  truly  admirable  life  there  is  a fatal  lack.  Only  the 
Galilean  Jesus  can  fill  it  in  any  life.  Here  is  enviable  zeal,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge.  This  wonderful  man  seems  never  to  have  sensed 
the  fact  that  “Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law.”  Did  Sir  Moses  ever  seriously 
ponder  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  the  Hebrews?  The 
present  study  leaves  no  such  intimation.  In  his  last  will  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  is  abundantly  grateful,  desires  eternal  life,  and  prays  for. 
Divine  pardon  of  all  his  sins  and  mercy  on  his  soul.  That  pardon  and 
mercy  are  both  in  Christ.  Such  lives  will  alw'ays  have  many  Christian 
admirers,  despite  the  fact  that  they  lack  the  one  thing  most  needful. 

A few  insignificant  misprints  occur;  but  the  one  on  page  154  (1812  for 
1912)  and  the  one  on  the  following  page  (1825  for  1925)  should  not 
pass  uncorrected.  At  the  close  there  are  a genealogical  table,  twenty 
pages  of  Bibliography  of  Montefioriana,  and  a generous  index. 

Lancaster,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist. 

Die  Kaiserwahl  Friedrichs  IV.  und  Karls  V.  (am  27.  uiid  28.  Juni  1519). 

By  Paul  Kalkoff.  Weimar : Hermann  Bohlaus.  1925. 

One  of  the  highest  privileges  of  the  historian  is  to  render  justice  to 
those  who  have  been  defrauded  by  their  own  age.  It  is  this  service  which 
Kalkoff  has  performed  for  Frederick  the  Wise,  commonly  known  as 
Elector  of  Saxony,  but  also  entitled  to  a place  among  the  emperors  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  With  convincing  arguments  based  upon  a thor- 
ough and  scholarly  investigation,  this  student  of  the  Reformation  along 
the  Rhine  has  proved  that  the  election  of  Frederick  was  desired  by  the 
majority  of  the  electors,  that  he  was  duly  and  legally  chosen  emperor, 
and  that  he  would  have  been  Frederick  IV  but  for  the  threats  of  the 
army  hired  by  the  Spaniards  to  surround  Frankfurt.  Knowing  that  there 
was  no  other  resource,  Frederick  declined  the  election ; and  to  save  their 
lives  the  electors  gave  the  crown  to  Charles  V.  The  electors  too  are 
exonerated  from  the  charge  of  corruption  so  commonly  laid  at  their 
door,  for  Kalkoff  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  majority  preferred  to 
elect  Frederick,  a German  prince,  rather  than  accept  the  bribes  of  the 
Spaniards.  To  the  fraudulent  election  of  Charles  he  ascribes  the  down- 
fall of  German  nationalism,  and  most  of  the  subsequent  woes  of  the 
empire.  Perhaps  the  work  is  too  laudatory  in  its  attitude  toward  Fred- 
erick, undoubtedly  it  could  be  more  systematic  in  its  treatment  of  the 
subject,  yet  it  is  w^ell  worthy  of  a place  beside  the  biography  of  Hutten, 
and  the  many  other  valuable  contributions  made  by  the  author  to  the 
history  of  the  period. 

Hastings  Eells. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

Glaubenslehre.  Vol.  I;  Von  Gott.  Von  Martin  Rade.  Gotha-Stuttgart : 
Verlag  Friedrich  Andreas  Perthes.  1924.  Yj.  182. 

While  theological  thought  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  has  been 
somewhat  excited  by  the  new  dialectical  theology  of  Bartli,  Gogarten, 
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Brunner,  and  others,  and  while  this  theology  has  called  forth  attacks  by 
Harnack  (against  Barth),  Wobbermin  (against  Brunner’s  views  on 
Schleiermacher),  and  by  Althaus  and  others,  the  older  theology  goes 
quietly  on  producing  books  on  Dogmatics. 

When  Professor  Faber  was  called  to  Tubingen  in  1923,  Rade,  dean  of 
the  theological  Faculty  in  Marburg,  was  suddenly  obliged  to  take  Faber’s 
place  in  lecturing  on  Dogmatics.  For  forty-seven  semesters  he  had 
lectured  on  topics  in  the  field  of  historical  and  systematic  theology,  but 
never  on  Dogmatics.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  has  edited  the  Christ- 
liche  Welt  and  since  1882  has  been  continuously  producing  books.  In 
taking  up  the  lectures  on  Dogmatics,  Rade  says  that  he  wishes  to  state 
summarily  the  Christian  Faith  as  commonly  held  by  the  “evangelical” 
Church. 

This  first  volume  is  on  the  doctrine  of  God.  Two  other  volumes  are 
to  follow — one  on  Christology,  and  one  on  Pneumatology  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  problems  usually  discussed  in  Prolegomena  are  postponed  to  the 
third  volume  where  the  Spirit  as  the  author  of  the  Bible  will  be  discussed. 
Also  the  criticism  of  Barth’s  position  is  postponed  to  the  later  volumes 
where  the  fundamental  criticism  of  opposing  view's  properly  belongs, 
according  to  Rade.  He  begins,  therefore  in  medias  res,  it  might  seem. 
The  title  of  the  book,  however,  (Glaubenslehre)  shows  the  author’s 
standpoint.  He  belongs  to  the  older  Ritschlians,  is  somewhat  influenced 
by  iSchleiermacher,  and  claims  to  go  back  to  Luther.  This,  of  course,  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Christliche  Welt  which  he  has  so  long 
edited,  and  which  represents  the  position  of  the  old  Ritschlian  theology. 

Rade  is,  however,  an  independent  thinker  and  his  differences  with  the 
older  liberal  theology  are  not  few.  For  example  in  discussing  the  wrath 
of  God  (pp.  H4-121),  he  rejects  Ritschl’s  eschatological  view.  The 
wrath  of  God  is  experienced  in  the  present,  but  it  is  wholly  a soterio- 
logical  idea — ^the  bringing  of  men  to  a knowledge  of  sin.  How  God  is 
related  to  those  who  reject  His  merciful  dealings  (IVohltaten),  Rade 
does  not  tell  us. 

The  central  idea  in  this  volume  is  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  guiding 
thought  is  that  we  know  God  in  His  works.  Accordingly  after  showing 
in  the  first  chapter  that  we  know  God  only  in  connection  with  our  fel- 
lows, the  world,  and  the  Church,  the  Work  of  God  is  taken  up.  This 
centers  in  establishing  His  Kingdom.  The  idea  of  the  Kingdom  here 
given  resembles  that  of  Ritschl,  rather  than  the  eschatological  view. 
The  opposition  to  the  Kingdom  is  the  power  of  evil  in  the  world.  The 
conflict  of  God  with  evil  and  His  sure  victory  are  discussed.  Sin,  how- 
ever, is  an  idea  which  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  man,  and  its  treatment 
falls  in  volume  second  where  Christ  as  the  revealer  and  Saviour  of 
man  is  discussed. 

From  the  work  of  God,  Rade  proceeds  to  the  nature  of  God.  This  is 
the  subject  of  the  third  chapter  which  is  mostly  critical  and  does  not 
give  the  author's  idea  of  God.  The  definitions  of  God  by  the  old  Lutheran 
theologians  are  given  and  commented  on,  the  conception  of  (^d  in 
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philosophical  theism  is  criticised,  the  arguments  for  God’s  existence  are 
stated  and  rejected  as  “proofs”  of  “scientific”  validity.  The  discussion 
of  the  Divine  attributes  in  the  fathers  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  is  stated, 
but  one  feels  after  reading  the  chapter  that  it  is  only  the  history  of 
opinion  that  is  given  and  that  the  author's  views  are  not  brought  out. 
This,  however,  was  to  be  expected,  as  it  is  through  God’s  gracious  act 
of  salvation  that  He  is  chiefly  to  be  known,  according  to  Rade  who  fol-  - 
lows  his  Ritschlian  tradition  at  this  point. 

Accordinglj-  in  chapter  four  he  sets  forth  the  gracious  act  (fVohltat) 
of  God’s  work.  This  act  of  grace  comprises  the  ideas  of  revelation, 
election,  and  salvation.  We  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  definition  of  revela- 
tion. The  old  theologians  distinguished  between  general  revelation  in 
nature  and  the  human  mind  and  special  revelation  through  God’s  word. 
It  may  be,  Rade  says,  that  one  knows  God  through  nature  and  history,  and 
then  through  Christ,  but  one  may  know  God  in  Christ  and  then  find  Him 
everywhere.  It  is  enough,  he  says,  that  the  thought  of  God  is  in  thinking 
men,  the  will  of  God  in  obedient  men,  the  feeling  of  God  in  living  men. 
Whence  and  how  this  revelation  comes  is  the  object  of  “theology”  he 
acknowledges,  but  it  is  not  discussed  here.  The  fact  is  that  God  speaks 
to  us  and  we  know  that  He  speaks.  The  nature  and  forms  of  revelation, 
then,  are  legitimate  subjects  of  theological  discussion,  according  to  Rade, 
but  the  fact  that  God  is  known  and  that  this  is  because  of  His  care  of  us. 
is  sufficient  for  him.  Of  course  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Qiristian 
waj'  of  salvation  is  given  the  chief  place,  but  tlie  nature  of  the  Biblical 
revelation  is  left  for  the  third  volume.  Election  is  the  expression  of  the 
Christian’s  conviction  that  he  owes  all  of  his  salvation  to  God’s  grace. 
But  no  logical  inferences  are  to  be  drawn  and  no  t\vo-fold  predestination 
is  involved.  Salvation  is  the  culmination  of  God’s  gracious  act,  including 
ransom,  deliverance,  salvation,  blessedness.  The  nature  of  these  ideas 
belongs  in  volume  two  on  Christology.  Here  our  author  is  interested  only 
in  the  fact  that  God  is  a God  of  grace  and  our  Saviour. 

The  “carrj’ing  out”  of  God's  work  of  grace  is  the  subject  of  chapter 
five.  God  saves  men  as  judge,  justifier,  reconciler,  and  sanctifier.  The 
nature  of  judgment,  justification,  reconciliation,  and  sanctification,  be- 
longs again  under  soteriologj'.  And  here  again  in  this  volume  we  learn 
only  that  God  is  the  author  of  our  salvation.  Judgment  is  for  Rade  a 
soteriological  idea — the  conviction  of  sin.  The  relation  of  God  to  the 
finally  impenitent  is  left  for  the  sections  on  eschatology.  In  the  matter 
of  justification  and  atonement  he  claims  to  follow  Luther,  but  whether 
it  is  really  Luther  or  Ritschl  can  only  become  apparent  in  the  second 
volume.  Rade  says  enough,  however,  to  indicate  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  views  of  God’s  justice  and  Christ’s  satisfaction  w'hich  are  con- 
tained in  the  Reformation  creedal  statements,  and  to  which  Luther  ad- 
hered. How  far  Rade  would  go  be}'ond  Ritschl  he  does  not  indicate. 

The  sixth  and  last  chapter  is  entitled  “The  God  of  the  Catechism.” 
Here  he  discusses  the  God  of  creation  and  providence.  These  ideas 
naturally  are  of  secondary-  importance  to  Rade,  though  he  does  not  deny 
them  a place  in  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  section  on  Creation  he  leans 
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toward  the  idea  of  an  eternal  creation,  or  that  the  world  is  eternally 
coexistent  with  God,  though  eternally  dependent  on  His  creative  power. 
In  the  section  on  God’s  government  of  the  world  he  states  and  criticises 
the  old  doctrine  of  concursus,  but  regards  the  relation  of  God’s  provi- 
dential control  to  the  acts  of  free  agents  as  a mystery  which  the  old 
Lutheran  theologians  made  a brave  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  solve. 

In  the  concluding  section  on  the  Triune  God,  he  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  an  “immanent”  Trinity  in  the  nature  of  God,  and  gives  adherence  to 
that  of  an  “economical’  Trinity  in  which  God  is  manifested  in  the  Son 
and  Spirit  in  the  economy  of  redemption.  Here  he  follows  the  trend  of 
modern  theology,  preferring  such  theological  guides  as  Schleiermacher, 
Liicke,  deWette,  Schweizer,  Lipsius,  Ritschl,  Kaftan,  Haring,  Kirn,  and 
Reischle,  to  the  fathers  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  claims  to  have  the 
New  Testament  on  his  side. 

Regarded  as  a constructive  statement  of  the  author’s  theological 
views,  this  book  is  lacking  somewhat  in  clearness  and  definiteness.  It  is, 
however,  valuable  in  its  clear  statement  of  the  views  of  the  fathers  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  such  as  Quenstedt,  Baier,  Calixt,  and  Hollaz.  It 
shows,  moreover,  that  its  author,  though  belonging  to  an  older  generation 
of  theologians,  and  after  a long  career  as  a theological  writer  and 
teacher,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  newer  movements  in  theology  and 
well  able  to  cope  with  the  younger  generation  of  theologians. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Human  Quest:  Suggestions  Tozvard  a Philosophy 
of  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ.  By  iEdwin  Lewis,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  New  York, 
The  Abingdon  Press.  1924.  Pp.  388. 

This  is  a significant  rather  than  an  important  volume.  No  great 
theological  learning  or  insight  lies  back  of  it  but  it  is  written  by  the 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  one  of  the  leading  theological 
schools  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  it  sets  forth,  with  unusual  clarity 
of  expression,  a conception  of  Christ  and  His  work  that  is  widely  held 
throughout  the  evangelical  churches  of  today,  but  which  is  anti-evan- 
gelical to  the  core.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Professor  Lewis  approaches 
his  task  from  a special  point  of  view  but  in  substance  he  holds  to  that 
conception  of  Christ  and  His  work  that  has  become  traditional  in  liberal 
circles. 

Professor  /Lewis  takes  his  starting  point  from  man  as  a seeker  of 
ends.  Man  is  a seeker  of  ends  because  by  nature  he  is  possessed  of  in- 
dividuality, sociality,  ideality.  “By  the  first  is  meant  that  every  man  is 
different  in  some  respect  from  every  other  man,  and  that  much  that  he 
does  he  does  because  of  this  basic  peculiarity.  By  the  second  is  meant 
that  every  man  is  so  related  to  other  men  that  much  that  he  does  he 
does  because  of  this  social  relationship.  By  the  third  is  meant  that  every 
man  possesses  the  power  to  conceive  an  ideal  or  end,  to  give  to  that  end 
a certain  value,  and  then  to  allow  it  to  control  his  activity.”  “Out  of  all 
this  grows  the  demand  for  an  end  of  absolute  worth  or  value,  in  the 
pursuit  and  realization  of  which  the  individuality,  the  sociality,  and  the 
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ideality  may  all  be  realized  and  satisfied.”  What  is  that  end  of  absolute 
worth  which  is  the  human  quest?  This  is  Professor  Lewis’  answer; 
“That  only  can  be  held  to  be  the  final  reason  of  things  which  all  things 
are  capable  of  promoting,  and  this  is  true  equally  for  the  social  as  for 
the  individual  point  of  view.  And  that  one  thing  to  which  every  fact  and 
circumstance  of  life  may  contribute  is  moral  character  in  personality.” 

It  is  from  the  above  point  of  view  that  Professor  Lewis  sets  forth  the 
significance  of  Jesuc  Christ.  “But  what  has  all  this  ratiocination  to  do 
with  Jesus  Christ?”,  he  asks.  “Much  in  every  way,”  he  replies,  “for  (i) 
he,  and  he  alone,  has  revealed  man’s  true  end,  which  reason,  while  point- 
ing toward  it,  is  unable  to  describe;  and  (2)  he  has  revealed  the  secret 
whereby  every  man  may  realize  it  on  his  own  behalf”  (p.  90).  Or  as  he 
puts  it  elsewhere,  “if  the  completion  or  fulfillment  or  redemption  of 
human  nature  can  be  shown  to  be  thus  dependent  on  Jesus  Christ,  we 
shall  have  all  the  reason  we  ever  can  have  or  ever  need  to  have  for 
assigning  to  him  the  place  of  absolute  lordship  and  finality”  (p.  30). 

Now,  no  doubt,  the  language  just  quoted  can  be  made  to  yield,  in 
some  degree,  an  evangelical  meaning.  When  it  is  so  employed,  however, 
it  is  given  a much  different  content  than  it  is  given  by  Professor  Lewis. 
With  him  the  whole  significance  of  Jesus  Christ — His  sonship.  His  lord- 
ship,  His  saviourhood — is  made  to  depend  on  His  moral  excellence — not 
merely  in  the  sense  that  His  moral  excellence  was  indispensable  but 
rather  in  the  sense  that  it  was  His  moral  excellence  that  made  Him  what 
He  was  and  is.  It  was  Christ’s  achievement  of  moral  excellence,  in  a 
word,  that  made  Him  what  He  was  and  gave  Him  the  significance  that 
He  possessed.  “If  there  has  ever  lived  a man,”  we  read,  “who,  not 
merely  in  personal  intention  but  in  the  whole  reach  of  his  life,  inner 
and  outer,  has  consistently,  not  occasionally — we  can  all  do  that — main- 
tained himself  at  the  full  level  of  the  ought  for  love’s  sake,  there  was  a 
man  whose  achievement  ■w'as  so  far  forth  a divine  achievement,  for  that 
is  what  we  think  of  when  we  think  of  God  under  his  moral  aspect.  In 
such  a man,  God  is  manifest  in  the  flesh.  No,  we  will  say  more  than  that: 
we  will  say  that  such  a man  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  This  is  the 
claim  we  make  for  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by 
virtue  of  His  moral  achievement”  (p.  98). 

Professor  Lewis  explicitly  affirms  the  deity  of  Christ.  He  calls  Him 
“Son  of  God,”  “Incarnate  Deity,”  “Very  God.”  And  yet  he  makes  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  sonship  he  ascribes  to  Christ  is  moral,  not  meta- 
physical, and  that  it  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  that  which,  in.  measure 
at  least,  is  open  to  us  all.  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  because  He  alone  has 
achieved  moral  goodness  without  a flaw — that  moral  goodness  which 
constitutes  that  end  of  absolute  worth  which  is  the  goal  of  the  human 
quest.  “He  began  as  we  begin,  and  he  finished  at  the  place  where  the 
whole  meaning  of  human  life  became  clear  as  a sunbeam”  (p.  102). 
“The  one  absolutely  perfect  human  life  is  by  virtue  of  that  perfection 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Conversely,  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
flesh  is  his  securing  an  absolutely  perfect  human  life.  The  Son  of  Man  is 
also  Son  of  God,  and  he  is  the  one  because  he  is  the  other.  The  completely 
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human  is  the  Divine  made  manifest,  and  the  Divine  made  manifest  is  the 
completely  human”  (p.  295). 

How  completely  Professor  Lewis  refuses  to  recognize  any  element 
in  Christ  that  cannot  be  enclosed  in  human  moulds  appears  from  his 
polemic  attitude  toward  the  Kenotic  Theory.  He  devotes  a whole  chap- 
ter to  the  refutation  of  that  theory.  With  much  of  what  he  says  in  that 
connection  we  concur.  What  impressed  us  most  in  this  chapter,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  Professor  Lewis  speaks  of  this  theory  as  the  “historic” 
theory  of  Christ’s  person  and  criticises  it  on  the  assumption  that  he  is 
criticising  the  “traditional”  theory.  It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  a 
theological  professor  who  goes  to  the  trouble  of  writing  a volume  of  388 
pages  dealing  with  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  should  be  guilty  of 
such  an  egregious  historical  blunder.  As  a matter  of  fact,  as  every  tyro 
in  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  knows,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Two 
Natures,  as  expressed  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  that  is  the  historic 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  according  to  which  our  Lord  possessed  two 
complete  natures  in  the  unity  of  His  person.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  of  the  Kenotic  theory  that  “its  very  antiquity  is  in  its  favor”  that 
it  is  rather  true  to  use  the  words  of  one  whose  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Christian  doctrine  was  unsurpassed — the  late  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield — 
that  “it  was  reserved  for  the  German  Church  of  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  practically  to  plant  the  seeds  as  well  as  rear  the  stock  of 
this  new  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  which  is  now  so  widely  known  un- 
der the  name  of  ‘the  Kenotic  theory,’  and  the  principle  of  which  is  that 
in  ‘becoming  man’  the  Logos  ‘emptied  himself’  (more  or  less)  of  His 
deity”  {The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  Vol.  X.  p.  701). 

It  is  basic  to  Professor  Lewis’  representation  that  Christ  achieved  the 
moral  goodness  that  constituted  him  the  Son  of  God.  As  a result  he  is 
strongly  polemic  against  the  notion  that  He  “was  not  able  to  sin.”  He 
maintains  rather  that  He  “was  able  not  to  sin,”  and  so  the  peccability  of 
Christ.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  discuss  this  point  for  the  readers  of 
this  Review  in  view  of  the  article  “The  Incarnate  Life  of  our  Lord  from 
the  Point  of  View  of  His  Moral  Character,”  in  the  July  issue,  by  F.  D. 
Jenkins.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  though  Professor  Lewis’  repre- 
sentation cannot  stand  unless  Christ  was  sinless  “unless  he  so  bore  him- 
self to  God  and  to  man  that  he  always  kept  the  ‘is’  and  the  ‘ought’ 
identical,”  yet  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  he  maintains  the  absolute 
sinlessness  of  Christ.  Certainly  he  has  to  explain  away  a good  deal 
in  the  Gospel  narrative.  For  instance,  according  to  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative, Jesus  used  the  phrase  “hell  of  fire”  in  a way  that  implied 
His  belief  in  retributive  justice.  There  is  no  such  justice  in  God, 
according  to  Professor  Lewis,  however.  Hence  Professor  Lewis  is  able 
to  save  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  only  by  an  act  of  exegetical  legerdemain 
that  makes  such  a phrase  mean  merely  that  “in  the  kingdom  of  God  there 
is  no  place  for  the  unclean.”  He  even  admits  apparent  limitations  to  the 
social  horizon  of  Jesus,  “as,  for  example,  his  hesitation  before  the  appeal 
of  the  woman  of  Syro-Phoenicia,  and  his  command,  ‘Go  ye  rather  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel’.”  Concerning  such  limitations  he  can 
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only  say,  “nobody  can  conscientiously  maintain  that  this  exclusiveness  is 
the  dominant  note  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  any  case  it  was  finally  trans- 
cended”— which  seems  to  us  a virtual  admission  that  with  Jesus  the  “is” 
and  the  “ought”  were  not  always  identical  (pp.  110-113). 

In  preparation  for  his  discussion  of  the  work  of  Christ  Professor  Lewns 
writes  three  chapters ; “A  Man  and  his  Sins,”  “The  Social  Ramifications 
of  Sin,”  and  “The  Redemptional  Requirement.”  Sin  is  defined  with  ref- 
erence to  the  end  of  absolute  worth  which  is  the  goal  of  the  human  quest. 
“Absolutely,  it  is  failure  to  bring  desire  under  the  domination  of  the 
supreme  end.  Relatively,  it  is  failure  to  bring  desire  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  individual’s  knowable  best.”  Out  of  the  facts  of  sin  spring 
the  need  of  redemption,  which  “consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  man’s  true  end,  and  its  actual  realization  in  personal 
experience.”  Redemption  in  the  sense  of  a ransom  or  price  paid  is 
explicitly  rejected  and  the  word  taken  in  the  sense  of  “deliverance.” 
When,  therefore.  Professor  Lewds  speaks  of  “the  redemptional  require- 
ment” what  he  means  is  that  “there  is  that  from  whose  control  he  (man) 
needs  to  be  delivered,  and  there  is  that  unto  whose  control  he  needs  to 
be  delivered”  (p.  144).  Proceeding  -with  this  imhistorical  and  unscrip- 
tural  conception  of  redemption  he  finds  that  “the  redemptional  requre- 
ment”  includes  (i)  knowledge  (2)  justification  or  rather  forgiveness  (3) 
motivation  or  empowerment  (4)  rectification  or  restitution  (s)  perma- 
nence. Then  after  a brief  survey  of  the  typical  methods  by  which  men 
have  sought  redemption — Legalism,  Ritualism,  Asceticism,  Naturalism, 
Mysticism,  Moralism — he  proceeds  to  a more  detailed  consideration  of 
the  Christian  method. 

In  harmony  with  what  has  been  said  about  “the  redemptional  require- 
ment” Professor  Lewis  sets  forth  the  manner  under  which  Christ  meets 
man’s  redemptional  needs  under  five  heads,  viz.,  revelation,  forgiveness, 
empowerment,  redemptive  service,  permanence. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Christ  by  what  he  was  and  did  and  said  re- 
vealed the  truth  to  man.  “In  Jesus  Christ  is  revealed  that  knowledge  of 
God’s  nature  and  purpose  which  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  a true 
understanding  of  the  end  which  man,  made  in  God’s  image,  exists  to 
realize.” 

In  the  second  place,  Christ  bestows  the  boon  of  forgiveness.  This  he 
does  freely  and  without  condition,  other  than  the  condition  of  repentance. 
All  idea  of  expiation,  of  penal  suffering  on  the  part  of  Christ,  is  frankly 
surrendered  and  without  apology.  Why  then  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ?  Why  the  tremendous  New  Testament  emphasis  on  the  cross? 
Professor  Lewis  answers  these  questions  by  asking  another.  “Repentance 
is  the  condition  to  forgiveness,  but  what  is  the  condition  to  repentance?” 
In  brief  Christ  is  conceived  as  making  atonement  for  sin  only  in  the 
sense  that  he  so  manifested  the  nature  of  sin  for  both  God  and  man  that 
there  is  induced  in  the  believer  an  adequate  repentance.  Accordingly 
Jesus  Christ  is  called  “the  Saviour  of  the  world  because  he  has  made 
possible  the  knowledge  and  the  realization  of  those  conditions  without 
which  God  could  not  forgive  because  man  could  not  be  forgiven.” 
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In  the  third  place  man  needs  power.  That  also  Christ  supplies.  The 
only  way  in  which  he  does  this,  however,  is  “by  the  arousing  of  a great 
emotion.”  Professor  Lewis  knows  nothing  of  “inward  grace,”  of  any 
power  of  realization  other  than  that  which  inheres  in  man  as  man.  What 
man  needs  at  this  point  is  simply  an  adequate  motive.  Christ  evokes  that 
adoring  love  that  carries  with  it  the  power  to  meet  his  demands.  To  be 
adequately  empowered  and  to  be  adequately  motivated  are  treated  as 
equivalent  expressions. 

In  the  fourth  place  the  Christian  method  of  salvation  leads  to  re- 
demptive service.  This  springs  from  the  social  ramifications  of  sin.  “Re- 
pentance and  faith  may  avail  to  secure  forgiveness  as  far  as  the  sin  is 
against  God.  But  sin  is  never  against  God  alone.”  “The  Father  may  for- 
give, freely  and  to  the  uttermost,  but  the  returning  son  knows  that  that 
is  not  all  that  needs  to  be  done.  He  must  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance.”  The  realization  on  the  part  of  the  individual  of  Christ’s 
significance  for  himself  results  in  him  committing  himself  to  that  Cause 
for  whose  sake  Christ  lived  and  died.  This  leads  him  to  work  with  Christ 
and  for  Christ  in  humanity’s  redemption. 

In  the  fifth  place  the  Christian  method  of  salvation  has  the  stamp  of 
permanence.  Professor  Lewis  comes  out  strongly  for  the  finality  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Only  those  who  misapprehend  the  significance  of 
Christ  and  the  nature  of  the  redemption  he  supplies  can  think  that  Chris- 
tianity will  be  surpassed.  “The  problem  of  redemption  is  the  problem  of 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  man’s  life  and  its  realization  in  personal  experi- 
ence. There  can  be  only  one  reason,  therefore,  for  challenging  the  finality 
of  that  which  is  offered  and  believed  as  redemption.  That  reason  must 
be  that  it  does  not  really  provide  for  that  very  thing  with  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  concerned.”  “We  claim  for  the  Christian  way  not  only 
that  it  is  the  best  that  is  known  but  that  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  con- 
ceived.” “No  exigencies  of  apologetic  strategy  shall  lead  us  to  abate  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  this  claim  that  to  Jesus  Christ  belongs  the  absolute  moral 
Lordship  of  the  human  race  forever  because  in  him  is  the  potency  to 
bring  every  man  in  his  individual,  social,  and  spiritual  nature  to  complete 
self-fulfillment”  (pp.  212-213). 

We  share  Professor  Lewis’  belief  in  the  finality  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. We  think,  however,  that  in  our  case  that  belief  rests  on  far  more 
substantial  grounds  than  in  his  case.  In  fact  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
from  his  point  of  view  he  is  warranted  in  speaking  so  positively.  The 
significance  he  attaches  to  Christ  assumes  the  permanence  of  essential 
human  nature.  We  believe  it  is  but  if  evolution  is  true  the  proof  that  it 
is  is  not  very  convincing.  If  our  ancestors  were  animals,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  our  descendents  will  differ  from  us  as  much  as  we  differ  from 
the  animals.  Then,  again,  what  if  God  Himself  changes?  There  are  not 
lacking  those  who  so  maintain.  In  that  case,  however,  Christ  ceases  to 
be  a manifestation  of  God  as  He  now  is  or  at  least  of  God  as  He  may  be 
in  the  future.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  only  as  we  think  of  Christ  in  har- 
mony with  the  history  view  of  the  Church  as  “God  and  man,  in  two 
distinct  natures,  and  one  person,  forever”  that  we  may  be  sure  that  He 
will  never  be  surpassed. 
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The  historicit}*  of  Christ  is  fundamental  to  Professor  Lewis’  represen- 
tation. “If  there  is  not  at  the  heart  of  Christianiw  a historical  Person 
whose  like  was  never  seen  before  and  will  never  be  seen  again,  then  the 
verj-  foundation  of  our  faith  is  gone”  (p.  214).  Accordingly  Professor 
Lewis  has  given  us  two  chapters — “Criticism  and  the  Gospel  Portrait” 
and  “The  History  and  the  Experience” — in  which  he  endeavors  to  show 
that  the  affirmations  of  the  Christian  faith  concerning  the  significance  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  and  especially  concerning  His  redemptive  signifi- 
cance have  their  bases  in  history  and  experience.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
Christ  as  He  is  seen  by  Professor  Lewis  has  but  little  in  common  with 
the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  Christian  experience,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  his  efforts  are  not  altogether  successful  as  far  as  his 
particular  Christ  is  concerned.  The  historicitj'  of  Christ  is  indeed  the 
foundation  of  our  faith,  but  the  Christ  who  is  the  foundation  of  true 
Christian  faith  is  a ver5'  different  being  than  the  Christ  commended  to  us 
by  Professor  Lewis. 

An  especiall}'  regrettable  feature  of  this  book  is  its  misleading  use  of 
words.  W’ords  and  phrases  like  God,  Son  of  Man,  redemption,  justifica- 
tion, atonement.  “He  bore  our  sins.”  are  used  in  a sense  quite  other  than 
their  Scriptural  and  historical  meaning.  This  is  not  the  less  reprehen- 
sible because  it  is  quite  a common  practice  among  liberal  theologians. 

While  this  volume  professedly  contains  suggestion  toward  a philosophy 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their 
advocate  is  greatly  concerned  over  our  attitude  toward  them.  Certainly 
he  does  not  regard  it  as  a matter  of  vita!  importance  whether  we  share 
his  “Christolog>*”  and  his  “Soteriologj-.”  He  tells  us  that  “there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a Christolog>'  or  Soteriologj'  universally  accepted  by 
Christian  men,”  that  “substantially  identical  volitional  and  emotional 
results  may  rest  on  radically  different  intellectual  foundations,”  that  as 
long  as  we  ascribe  to  Christ  the  place  of  complete  moral  and  spiritual 
lordship  our  attitude  to  him  is  the  saving  attitude  no  matter  what  ex- 
planation we  give  of  his  person  and  work.  W’e  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  Unitarianism  represents  the  minimum  of  belief  and  Unitarians  are 
frankly  recognized  as  Christians.  Professor  Lewis’  group  of  “truly 
representative”  Christians  includes  Athanasius  and  Arius,  Augustine  and 
Pelagius,  Edwards  and  Channing,  Harnack  and  Loisy.  If  all  these  men 
were  equally  good  Christians,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  word  Christian 
is  a word  that  has  no  verj'  definite  content. 

Professor  Lewis  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  tried  to  have  “due 
regard  both  for  the  modem  mind  and  for  the  great  evangelical  em- 
phases of  historic  Christianity” ; also  that  he  has  tried  to  be  “irenic,  not 
polemic.”  It  seems  to  us  that  the  evangelical  emphases  get  no  recognition 
in  his  discussion  except  bj'  way  of  condemnation.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
us  that  emngelical  Christianity  is  about  the  only  thing  over  against 
which  he  assumes  a polemic  attitude. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 

Christian  Salvation:  A Modern  Interpretation.  By  George  Cross.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1925.  Pp.  254. 

This  volume,  by  the  professor  of  systematic  theologj’  in  Rochester 
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Theological  Seminary,  purports  to  be  a statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  as  held  by  the  newer  protestantism. 

Like  the  previous  volume  What  is  Christianity f by  Professor  Cross 
(see  this  Review,  July  1918)  this  book  is,  by  profession  at  least,  partly 
historical  and  partly  constructive.  There  is,  first,  an  historical  review  and 
exposition  of  the  answers  that  have  been  given  to  the  question.  What  must 
I do  to  be  saved?  In  this  connection  we  are  given  what  purports  to  be  at 
any  rate  the  Markan,  Lukan,  Matthaean,  Pauline,  Johannine,  Greek 
Catholic,  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  older  Protestant  interpretations  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  salvation.  Professor  Cross’  historical  treatment  is 
dominated  by  the  thought  that  Christianity  is,  and  from  the  beginning 
has  been,  in  a process  of  evolution.  As  he  tells  us  elsewhere : “We  know 
of  nothing  that  has  remained  or  can  remain  unchanged  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith  down  to  the  present.  Christianity  is  cease- 
lessly creative.  It  is  ceaselessly  in  process  of  being  created.” 

The  historical  portion  of  this  book,  however,  not  only  has  little  or  no 
value  in  itself  but  apparently  has  been  made  a part  of  the  book  merely 
for  the  sake  of  providing  a setting  that  would  cause  what  Professor 
Cross  calls  the  modern  Protestant  interpretation  to  stand  out  more 
clearly.  We  are  not  at  any  rate  to  suppose  that  Professor  Cross’  his- 
torical investigations  are  for  the  sake  of  discovering  the  norms  by  the 
use  of  which  we  may  ascertain  that  doctrine  of  salvation  that  is  truly 
Christian.  With  him,  in  fact,  the  question.  What  is  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  salvation?  is  hardly  an  historical  problem  at  all. 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  as  held  by  the  older  Protestantism — by  all 
calling  themselves  Christians  in  fact  until  the  rise  of  modern  Protestan- 
tism— was  based  on  the  belief  that  we  have  a body  of  ’-alid  information 
from  which  to  derive  the  doctrine.  This  notion,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say.  Professor  Cross  mentions  only  to  reject.  The  New  Testament, 
indeed,  contains  the  record  of  the  more  or  less  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
the  early  disciples  to  explain  Jesus  but  even  within  the  New  Testament 
itself,  according  to  Professor  Cross,  there  are  radically  different  doc- 
trines of  salvation.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  doctrines  of  salvation  as 
held  in  Christian  circles,  until  the  rise  of  modern  religious  liberalism, 
emphasized  the  supernaturalism  of  salvation.  Whether  conceived  ob- 
jectively or  subjectively  it  was  regarded  as  supernatural,  as  from  God  not 
from  ourselves.  The  newer  Protestantism,  however,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Cross,  parts  company  with  those  make  the  Christian  faith  to  re- 
pose on  the  supernatural  in  the  sense  of  an  interference  with  nature  from 
without  and  joins  those  who  hold  that  it  arises  out  of  natural  condi- 
tions and  qualities  native  to  the  human  spirit.  In  harmony  with  this  we 
are  told  that  “the  Christian  faith  is  not  to  be  represented  as  a power 
issuing  from  a region  alien  to  the  native  instincts  of  our  hearts  or  as  a 
mysterious  quality  interjected  into  our  life  from  without”  and  that  “sal- 
vation in  the  true  Christian  sense  means  the  progressive  fulfillment  of 
the  inner  potencies  of  our  human  spirit.”  This  newer  Protestantism 
knows  nothing  of  the  supernatural  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
soul  of  man  and  nothing  of  acts  of  redemption  wrought  in  history  for 
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the  salvation  of  men.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  scorn  with  which  this 
modern  Protestant  rejects  the  thought  of  salvation  as  a free  gift  from 
God.  He  is  himself  capable  of  offering  the  only  kind  of  atonement  of 
which  he  has  any  knowledge  (p.  206)  and  as  for  salvation  through  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ  “he  would  scorn  to  accept  deliverance  solely 
at  another’s  cost  and  he  feels  that  any  one  who  sought  to  appease  his 
conscience  by  assuring  him  that  the  punishment  which  was  due  was  no' 
longer  awaiting  him  because  another  has  borne  it  in  his  stead,  would 
be  offering  to  him  an  indignity  which  every  true  man  must  resent.  He 
does  not  seek  a salvation  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  his  self-respect” 

(p.  183). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  write  more.  Professor  Cross  admits  that  his 
doctrine  of  salvation  “involves  a very  thorough-going  reinterpretation  of 
the  Christian  religion.”  That,  however,  is  putting  it  too  mildly.  'W'hat 
he  has  given  us  is  not  so  much  a reinterpretation  as  a transmutation  of 
Christianity.  It  would  seem  that,  in  common  honesty,  he  ought  to  have 
called  it  by  another  name. 

'We  would  have  a higher  degree  of  respect  for  Professor  Cross  as  a 
man  and  as  a thinker,  would  be  more  inclined  to  take  seriously  his 
claim  that  he  has  reached  a stage  of  spirituality  that  is  higher  than  the 
forms  of  orthodoxy  can  express  (p.  185)  if  he  did  not  make  such  con- 
stant use  of  orthodox  terminology  to  express  his  altogether  unorthodox 
ideas.  We  attach  no  value  to  a spirituality  that  does  not  lead  to  honesty 
of  speech.  Surely  Professor  Cross  must  be  aware  that  he  ought  to  suit 
the  thought  to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the  thought;  and  that  he  has 
not  done  this  in  his  use  of  such  words  as  evangelical,  atonement,  justi- 
fication— not  to  mention  others.  He  even  seeks  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  views  he  advocates  are  those  of  the  “common  intelligent  Pro- 
testant Christian”  of  today.  He  is  no  doubt  striving  to  make  them  the 
common  possession  of  Protestant  Christians.  He  must  know,  however, 
that  comparatively  few  in  Protestant  Christian  circles  as  yet  accept 
them ; and  he  ought  to  know  that  they  are  not  Protestant  or  even 
Christian. 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

Craftsmen  of  the  Soid.  By  Gaius  Glenn  Atkins,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  Min- 
ister of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  1925.  Pp.  203. 

This  volume  consists  of  t^velve  sermons.  The  title,  while  that  of  the 
first  sermon,  indicates  in  a broad  way  the  theme  of  the  whole  twelve.  As 
Dr.  Atkins  himself  says  they  are  sermons  on  “the  main  enterprise  of  the 
world”  in  the  sense  of  Emerson’s  statement  that  “the  main  enterprise  of 
the  world  for  splendor,  for  extent,  is  the  upbuilding  a man.”  We  do  not 
read  far  into  the  volume  until  we  discover  that  this  means  that  they  are 
humanitarian  and  cultural  rather  than  evangelical.  There  is  need  of 
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such  sermons  and  we  could  heartily  commend  them,  for  the  most  part, 
if  they  rested  on  an  evangelical  foundation.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  evangelical  element  is  so  completely  lacking  that  in  substance  at  least 
they  could  have  been  preached  by  a high-minded  non-Christian.  Dr. 
Atkins  can  say  that  we  have  “no  light  to  guide  our  feet  except  the 
lamp  of  experience,”  that  Jesus  “took  death  itself  as  a negligible  incident 
in  the  victorious  progress  of  life,”  that  “the  God  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being  is  not  the  God  of  the  burning  bush  or  the 
mountain  that  might  not  be  touched,”  that  the  Gospel  is  “but  the  good 
news  of  fresh  beginnings,  the  assurance  of  a loving  concern  which  for- 
gets our  sins  and  our  failures  and  would  have  us  forget  as  well,  and 
which,  because  there  are  in  the  readjustments  of  life  gone  wrong  deep 
and  inescapable  elements  of  sacrifice,  shares  with  us,  as  assurance  and 
atonement,  the  travail  of  the  whole  process” — and  more  of  the  same 
sort.  This  has  not  prevented  a rich  and  many-sided  discussion  of  the 
matter  that  will  prove  suggestive  to  his  readers.  We  need  more  than  high 
ideals  and  good  advice,  however,  if  we  are  to  walk  life’s  highest  levels. 
It  is  only  by  way  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  that  with  us  the 
“ought”  will  ever  become  the  “is.” 

Princeton.  S.  G.  Craig. 

Interpretations  New  and  Old.  By  Alfred  S.  Geden,  late  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature  and  of  Comparative  Re- 
ligion in  the  Wesleyan  College,  Richmond,  Surrey.  Edinburgh : T. 
& T.  Clark.  1924.  Pp.  222. 

This  volume  consists  of  thirteen  sermons  or  addresses,  delivered  in 
substance  before  academic  audiences  on  various  occasions  but  “thought 
out  afresh  in  the  comparative  leisure  of  old  age  and  retreat.”  The 
themes  discussed,  in  the  order  of  their  treatment,  are:  Divine  Creation, 
Jehovah  God,  Optimism  versus  Pessimism,  The  So'urce  of  Happiness, 
True  and  False  Loyalty,  The  Solution  of  a Problem,  The  Foundation  of 
Confidence,  Everlasting  Life,  The  Attraction  of  the  Risen  Christ,  What 
is  Truth?,  Sin  and  its  Comrade  Death,  Divine  Re-Creation,  Inspiration. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a scholar  of  Professor  Geden’s  standing 
does  not  discuss  the  texts  from  which  he  draws  these  themes  without 
reminding  us  of  the  scribe  whom  the  Master  likened  to  the  householder 
who  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  therefore,  that  Professor  Geden’s  conception  of  inspiration 
leaves  so  much  to  be  desired.  This  conception  finds  expression  in  the 
closing  chapter,  but  even  if  it  had  not  it  might  easily  have  been  inferred 
from  the  previous  chapters.  He  expressly  rejects  the  thought  that  in- 
spiration involves  infallibility.  “Inspiration,”  he  tells  us,  “does  not 
imply  immunity  from  error  in  form  or  language  or  statement,  or  we 
may  add  belief.”  He  holds  indeed  that  “men  spake  from  God,  being 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost”  but  he  does  not  interpret  this  as  meaning 
that  the  prophets  were  inspired  in  a sense  different  from  that  in  which 
men  and  women  may  be  inspired  today.  With  such  a conception  of  in- 
spiration— so  far  removed  from  that  held  by  Christ  and  his  apostles — it 
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is  not  strange  that  the  treatment  he  accords  specific  texts  is  often  far 
from  satisfactory.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  Professor 
Geden  is  a radical  in  the  presence  of  the  literary  facts  and  phenomena 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  While  by  no  means  a conservative  he 
yet  says  that  the  current  theory  is  only  a more  or  less  plausible  hypothe- 
sis and  expresses  his  regret  that  “by  so  many  modern  writers  the  theory 
which  they  accept  is  treated  as  though  it  were  determined  and  immutable- 
fact.” 

In  view  of  Professor  Geden’s  distinction  as  a scholar  it  may  be  well 
to  cite  the  following  paragraphs : “It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the 
English  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions.  In  faithfulness  and  accuracy 
they  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The  so-called  popular  translations,  how- 
ever, seem  often  to  express  not  what  St.  Paul  said,  but  what  the  writers 
regard  as  appropriate  or  right  for  him  to  have  said.”  As  to  the  use  of 
the  word  “Jehovah”  he  holds  that  “the  form,  though  wrong  historically 
and  due  to  a misunderstanding,  has  gained  prescriptive  right  among 
English-speaking  people,  and  is  sanctified  by  many  generations  of  re- 
ligious association  and  use.  To  substitute  for  English  readers,  as  is  done 
in  not  a few  books  of  recent  years,  a conjectural  form  Jahveh,  Yahweh, 
or  any  other,  which  may  possess  more  or  less  probability  but  is  not,  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be  correct,  appears 
to  be  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  wanting  in  tact  and  good  taste.” 

The  last  sermon  is  entitled  “Inspiration”  (2  Peter  i.  21).  The  opening 
sentences  are  as  follows : “The  difficulties  of  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  for  us  today  may  be  said  to  be  threefold ; there  is  the  determi- 
nation of  the  text  itself,  of  the  precise  words  which  historian  or  prophet 
or  apostle  used,  complicated  as  the  question  is  with  all  the  uncertainties 
of  transmission,  and  the  errors  and  waj'^vardness  of  copyists;  the  as- 
certaining of  the  exact  meaning  which  the  writers  attached  to  their 
words  and  expressions,  the  reproducing  of  their  circumstances  and  en- 
vironment, and  the  comprehending  sympathy  with  their  outlook  upon  the 
world,  which  can  see  through  their  eyes,  and  feel  the  pulse  of  their 
emotion  and  desire;  and  finally  there  is  the  difficultj'  of  adequately  ex- 
pressing their  thought  in  the  language  of  our  own  day,  of  conveying 
to  others  in  \\x)rds  to  which  is  attached  an  entirely  different  stream  of 
associations  and  traditions  the  doctrine  and  teaching  and  command 
which  so  many  centuries  ago  they  formulated  for  the  men  of  their  own 
time.  The  difficulties  are  not  insuperable.”  Professor  Geden’s  statement 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  “are  not 
insuperable”  will  be  discouraging  to  the  ordinary  student  of  the  Bible, 
unless  he  perceives  at  the  same  time  that  many  of  these  alleged  diffi- 
culties spring  from  Professor  Geden’s  conception  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Scriptures. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  mention  of  other  ideas  expressed  by  Professor 
Geden  in  this  book.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  said,  however,  that  his  doctrine 
of  sin,  together  with  his  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  are  both  very  im- 
perfectlj’-  Christian. 


Princeton. 


S.  G.  Craig. 
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The  Semitic  Religions — Hebrew,  Jewish,  Christian,  Moslem.  By  David 

M.  Kay,  D.S.O.,  D.D.  Edinburgh : T.  & T.  Clark.  1923.  Crown  8 vo. 

Pp.  208. 

In  this  little  volume  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
Languages  in  St.  Mary’s  College,  University  of  St.  Andrews,  has  pub- 
lished the  Croall  Lectures  which  he  delivered  in  St.  Giles  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1923.  The  six  lectures  deal  with 
the  following  topics : Hebrew  Religion — Primitive  and  Prophetic,  He- 
brew Religion  from  Cyrus  to  Vespasian — 530  B.C.-70  a.d.,  Judaism, 
Christianity,  The  Moslem  Religion,  The  Heritage  and  Obligation  of 
Semitic  Religion. 

We  notice  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  generally  accepted  type  that  Dr.  Kay  writes  his  sketch 
of  Hebrew  religion.  The  sketch  is  too  brief  to  enter  into  details  either  of 
statement  or  proof.  It  follows  the  general  lines  of  the  so-called  “assured 
results.’’  In  reading  such  a sketch,  the  reader  is  often  inclined  to  wonder 
at  two  things : the  extent  to  which  the  obvious  facts  and  teachings  of  the 
Bible  are  ignored  and  the  topsy-turvy  world  in  which  the  critic  of  the 
Old  Testament  lives.  Thus,  we  read  with  regard  to  “the  stories  of  an- 
cient Hebrew  history,’’  which  have  been  preserved  for  us,  for  example, 
in  the  narratives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  “They  were  not  meant  to  edify 
but  to  entertain,  to  brighten  leisure,  to  create  good  fellowship  when 
people  met  together”  (p.  23).  This  is  a surprising  statement  when  we 
think  how  constantly  and  impressively  the  moral  and  religious  motive 
is  present  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  most  probable  explana- 
tion of  it  is  that  Dr.  Kay  would  thus  account  for  the  miraculous  element 
in  the  narrative,  as  an  embellishment  intended  to  make  them  interesting 
and  fairy-story  like,  but  which  makes  it  impossible  to  accept  them  as 
sober  narratives  of  actual  fact.  The  miracles  are  not  proofs  of  divine 
power  and  goodness  which  are  of  supreme  religious  interest  and  value ; 
they  are  lively  and  amusing  accretions  or  additions  with  which  the 
skilful  story  teller  is  wont  to  adorn  a tale.  Again  we  read  regarding  the 
second  Isaiah  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Exile,  “It  is  to  this  prophet 
that  the  writer  of  the  first  chapter  in  Genesis  owes  his  fundamental  ideas” 
(p.  60).  Of  course  it  is  a commonplace  of  criticism  that  the  document  P 
is  late,  but  it  will  be  startling  to  many  a reader  all  the  same  to  find  it 
stated  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  dependent  upon  the  latter  part 
of  Isaiah. 

In  view  of  the  radical  conclusions  of  criticism  of  which  the  examples 
just  cited  are  illustrations,  the  following  statement  made  by  Dr.  Kay  in 
the  discussion  of  Judaism,  is  worthy  of  careful  pondering.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: “It  is  a disappointing  result  of  Jewish  rationalism  that  talented 
scholars  should  have  devoted  intense  study  for  fifteen  hundred  years  to  a 
few  books  without  discovering  the  modern  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch 
into  its  constituent  sources.  Had  there  been  any  open  vision,  any  in- 
dependent critical  investigation,  the  truth  could  not  have  remained 
bidden  from  a scrutiny  so  intense.  But  it  was  the  depth  of  their  rever- 
ence, their  zeal  for  God,  which  prevented  them  from  seeing  clearly  how 
their  Scriptures  had  been  made,  how  they  might  be  applied  more  fruit- 
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fully  to  life,  without  giving  rise  to  a form  of  Bibliolatry”  (p.  pbf.). 
Does  not  the  admission  that  it  was  “the  depth  of  their  reverence,  their 
zeal  for  God,  which  prevented  them  from  seeing  clearly  how  their  Scrip- 
tures had  been  made”  suggest  at  least  the  possibility  that  the  reason  the 
critics  have  reached  such  destructive  conclusions  regarding  these  same 
Scriptures  is  that  they  have  been  lacking  in  reverence  toward  God  and 
His  word  and  have  treated  it  in  a manner  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
high  esteem  in  which  it  has  been  held  by  the  pious  Jew  and  Christian 
throughout  the  centuries,  even  making  its  stud}'  in  large  measure  a 
quest  of  contradiction. 

Professor  Kay’s  sketch  of  Christianit}'  is  also  thoroughly  “liberal”  in 
character.  Thus  he  tells  us,  “Christ  merely  gives  prominence  to  the  es- 
sence of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  by  selecting  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  man  as  the  chief  end  of  religion”  (p.  125).  Of 
His  death  and  resurrection  he  has  little  to  say.  “Very  gradually  He 
disclosed  to  them  how  His  own  mission  was  to  end.  Not  in  word  only  but 
in  ver}'  deed.  He  taught  them  to  obey  the  Holy  Spirit  even  unto  death. 
The  chief  end  of  a Christian  is  not  to  be  crucified;  but  if  testimony  to 
Divine  truth  involves  death,  the  disciples  must  be  prepared  to  face 
marn-rdom”  (p.  i3of.).  Apparently,  then,  Jesus’  death  was  a mart}Tdom. 
The  Atonement  is  not  even  mentioned.  Regarding  the  Resurrection  we 
read,  “The  Resurrection  was  matter  of  controversy  between  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees.  At  best  it  was  a fond  desire,  a pleasing  hop)e,  not 
founded  on  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Law.”  Then  he  continues:  “Far 
different  was  the  feeling  of  the  first  Christians.  They  had  been  made 
conscious  of  the  living  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  sorrow  of  Good 
Friday  was  turned  into  joy  by  their  experience  of  Easter  Sunday  morn- 
ing. They  knew  by  sure  conviction  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  had  con- 
quered the  king  of  terrors;  they  discovered  that  the  human  soul  has  a 
treasure  far  more  precious  than  its  lease  of  earthly  human  life.  . . . 
They  had  on  the  first  Easter  morning  acquired  the  conviction  that  Christ 
was  alive,  that  His  spirit  had  been  made  victorious  by  their  Heavenly 
Father”  (p.  I39f.).  Dr.  Kay  clearly  does  not  believe  in  an  empty  tomb 
or  a risen  Saviour. 

It  is  distinctly  and  radically  liberal  Christianit}-  that  rejects  the  great 
historic  facts  and  sees  in  Jesus  only  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  which  Professor  Kay  is  now  to  compare  with  Islam.  We  notice 
in  the  first  place  that  for  him  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
these  religions.  He  tells  us  of  Mohammed  “By  his  intense  sincerity,  by 
his  carefulness  to  recall  concessions  which  he  had  seemed  to  make  of  his 
own  impulse  without  Divine  authorit}-,  by  his  life  and  teaching  in 
Mecca,  by  the  substance  of  his  message,  this  great  Arabian  has  similar 
claims  with  Amos  to  be  called  a prophet.  The  philosophical  theist  may 
accept,  as  Gibbon  declares,  the  simple  and  rational  piety  he  inculcates : 

‘La  ilaha  ilia  ’llahi, 

Wa  Muhammadu  Rasuluhu’”  (p.  161). 

A little  further  on  he  tells  us  “The  creed  of  Islam  has  two  articles : 
‘There  is  no  God  but  Allah,’  and  ‘Mohammed  is  a prophet  of  God’  ” (p. 
165).  Of  all  the  remarkable  statements  in  this  book,  there  is  none  more 
amazing  than  this:  “Mohammed  is  a prophet  of  God”!  Such  a rendering 
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of  the  Mohammedan  Kalinia  is  both  ungrammatical  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  true  Moslem  absolutely  heretical.  There  is  but  one  admissi- 
ble rendering,  a rendering  which  has  back  of  it  more  than  a thousand  years 
of  Moslem  history  “and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God.”  But  Professor 
Kay’s  translation  is  colored  by  his  belief  that  the  Mohammedan  religion 
is  characterized  by  the  spirit  of  tolerance.  This  is  apparently  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  discarded  from  his  own  faith  those  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity  which  are  most  offensive  to  the  Moslem  and 
partly  to  his  having  been  influenced  by  Moslem  writers  of  the  Woking 
school.  Indeed  he  does  not  hesitate  to  recommend  certain  aspects  of 
Islam  to  his  readers  and  hearers.  Thus,  he  tells  us,  “The  theory  of 
polygamy  which  diverges  so  strongly-  from  Christian  feeling,  provides 
all  women  with  family  protection ; and  the  moral  degeneration  of  great 
European  cities  has  no  equivalent  among  Moslem  women”  (p.  i68f.). 
Again  we  read,  “As  British  citizens  we  are  linked  with  seventy  million 
Moslems  in  the  fellowship  of  our  commonwealth  of  nations ; and  their 
spiritual  ideals  would  act  as  a wholesome  tonic  to  our  own”  (p.  174). 

Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  closing  lecture  our  author 
connects  the  Bible  and  the  Koran  repeatedly  in  a way  which  cannot  but 
be  offensive  to  every  true  Christian.  Thus  we  read,  “The  sacred  books 
of  the  Semites — the  Bible  and  the  Koran — are  an  important  contribution 
to  civilization”  (p.  190).  “The  extensive  distribution  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Koran  at  the  present  time  is  creating  a temperament  favorable  to 
general  conciliation”  (p.  193).  “The  Bible  and  the  Koran  are  in  them- 
selves a great  inheritance,  but  they  impose  great  obligations  on  their 
interpreters”  (p.  194).  He  speaks  of  them  as  “the  Semitic  Scriptures,” 
and  of  the  “Semitic  religions”  as  “the  prophetic  religions”  and  even  as 
“the  dialects  of  monotheism” : “Progress  toward  universal  peace  will 
depend  upon  loyal  adherence  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  organic  form  of 
the  dialects  of  Monotheism.  It  is  not  in  the  schools  of  science  and 
philosophy  nor  in  the  assembly  of  delegates,  but  in  the  temples  of  God 
[in  the  immediate  context  “the  Synagogue,  the  Church  and  the  Mosque” 
are  co-ordinated]  that  the  holy  fire  of  philanthropy  can  be  kept  alive.” 
(p.  203). 

It  is  clear  that  to  Professor  Kay  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  Christianity  and  Islam.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  Professor  Kay  has  eliminated  from  his  conception  of 
Christianity  those  great  historic  facts  and  doctrines  which  are  es- 
sential to  it  and  constitute  its  unique  and  universal  claim  as  the 
religion  of  redemption,  and  also  that  he  has  misconceived  Islam  by 
calling  it  a tolerant  religion.  A tolerant  Moslem  is  no  true  follower  of 
the  Prophet ; and  a Christian  whose  faith  has  no  Cross  and  no  empty 
tomb  has  lost  the  great  foundations  of  his  faith.  The  “reform”  Jew,  the 
“liberal”  Christian  and  the  “tolerant”  Moslem  may  find  themselves  in 
substantial  agreement.  But  the  Cross  is  still  a stumbling  block  to  them 
all.  The  age-long  conflict  between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  will  not 
be  brought  to  a victorious  issue  by  compromise  but  by  the  faithful 
preaching  of  that  Gospel  which  is  the  only  hope  of  the  world  because  it  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 
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sia  tomistica;  V.  Macchioro,  Cattolicismo  e Aristotelismo. 

Bulletin  de  Litterature  Ecclesiastique,  Toulouse,  Mai-Juin:  Louis 
Saltet,  Une  discussion  sur  saint  Martial  entre  un  Lombard  et  un  Lim- 
ousin en  1029;  Louis  Desnoyers,  La  religion  sous  les  trois  premiers 
rois  d’Israel ; E.  Griffe,  La  perception  des  Dimes  episcopates  dans  le 
Narbonnais  au  xiv^  siecle;  Ferdinand  Cavallera,  Revue  d’Histoire  de 
I’ancienne  Litterature  chretienne  et  da  la  Theologie. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Aalten,  Juni:  J.  C.  Kunst, 
Verslag  der  Veertiende  Algemeene  Vergadering  van  de  Vereeniging 
van  Predikanten  van  Gereformeerde  Kerken  in  Nederland.  The  Same, 
Juli : H.  S.  Bouma,  De  bediening  des  woords  en  onze  kinderen ; S. 
Greijdanus,  Eene  nieuwe  verklaring  van  ’s  Heeren  Messiasbewustzijn. 
The  Same,  August:  Recensien. 

Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  Paris,  Juin  et  Aout:  Gaston  Ra- 
beau,  Le  Raisonnement  theologique;  Albert  Condamin,  Contre  le 
morcellement  des  psaumes;  Ferdinand  Prat,  Projets  litteraires  de 
Clement  d’Alexandrie ; Joseph  Bonsirven,  Notre  Statio  liturgique  est- 
elle  empruntee  au  culte  juif?;  Adhemar  d’Ales,  Predeterminisme  phy- 
sique. 

Revue  d’Ascetique  et  de  Mystique,  Toulouse,  Juillet:  J.  Gauderon,  La 
Royaute  de  I’Amour  de  Dieu  d’apres  saint  Jean  Eudes;  R.  de  Sinety, 
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La  direction  des  psychopathes ; G.  Horn,  Amour  et  Extase  d’apres  Denys 
I’Areopagite ; P.  Doncoeur,  L’edition  critique  du  “Livre  de  Sainte  An- 
gele  de  Foligno.” 

Revue  d’Histoire  et  de  Philosophie  religieuses,  Strasbourg,  Mai-Juin: 
E.  deFaye,  Alexandre  d’Abonotique  a-t-il  ete  un  charlatan  ou  un  fonda- 
teur  de  religion?;  J.  Pommier,  Renan  et  Strasbourg  (Documents  inedits, 
suite) ; G.  Richard,  Sociologie  religieuse  et  morale  sociologique.  La 
theorie  solidariste  de  I’obligation. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiqiies  et  Theologiques,  Paris,  Juillet; 
M.-B.  Schwalm,  Les  dependances  essentielles  de  la  conscience;  R.-M. 
Schultes,  Eclaircissements  sur  1’evolution  du  dogma;  J.  Webert,  Le  role 
de  I’opposition  en  metaphysique. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Tubingen,  6:3:  Horst  Stephan, 
Der  neue  Kampf  um  Schleiermacher ; Alfred  von  Sybel,  Zu  Schelers 
Ethik;  Johannes  Wendland,  Eine  neue  rationale  Begrundung  des 
Glaubens.  Zur  Kritik  von  Ludemanns  Dogmatik.  The  Same,  6:4;  Kurt 
Kesseler,  Die  Wahrheitsfrage  in  der  Religionsphilosophie ; Emil  Brun- 
ner, Geschichte  oder  Offenbarung? ; Horst  Stephan,  Antwort  auf 
Brunners  Entgegung;  Ernst  Rolffs,  Politische  Ethik  und  ethische 
Weltanschauung. 


CORRIGENDA 


P.  125,  1. 
P.  127,  1. 
P.  132,  1. 
P.  444,  1. 
P.  445,  h 

P.  458,  1. 
P.  471,  1. 


4 (from  bot.),  read  (Ktl  in  the  parenthesis. 

16  (from  bot.),  delete  nosi- 

21,  readDNJ  instead  of  DK- 

25,  read  |'o  (i.e.,  min)  in  the  parenthesis. 

5,  read  “ ‘be’  (vss.  3,  6,  14)  or  ‘do’  (vss.  9,  ii,  15,  20,  24),  the 
fulfilment” 

9,  read  “Genesis  i.”  instead  of  “Genesis.” 

23  instead  of  “when  he  says  of  the  original”  read  “when  he 
says  of  the  origin  of  Scripture.” 
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